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Ab.t.. L— The Story oF' Tuka^ra'ma. ■ From the Mar&- 
thi-Prakrit, With, an Introduction. By’-' the Eey..'..' J.' 
.Mureay Mitchell.. 

Introduction. 

The literature of the Maratha people cannot boast of great antiquity^ 
extentj or origiiiaHty ; neTertheless, it is possessed of several interesting 
features. One of these is the influence it still exercises over the popular 
mind. It may fairly be denominated a living literature; foi% although 
exceedingly few original compositions of any consequence have been pub- 
lished. by: : the' dering-'.this century,; we possess, abiiiiflaiit ":evi- 

dfemcein the large editions of older Marathi worlds which have been issuing 
for. 'six. ot:. seven /yearS' past from, the,-' -native .press- aU; Bombay land. -else-- 
where, that the mass of the nation is still powerfully affected by the in- 
digenous authorship. The works now referred to are poetical compositions. 
The Blaniilii country abounds wdth haJiharsy or narratives of particular 
historical events, written in prose; bat the popular taste has not called for 
the multiplication of these by means of the press, - ' What is -, more remark- 
able, it has not called for the publication of another class of works — which, 
exist in considerable norabers — approaching in character to those martial 
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p.e». of Ih. R.jp. 10 , of .Woh Col. Toita .r.ri.d ..ol. 

specimens. ConsidemBlbehishmnilarj ckorecterol the MoiBltanal.on, 

iLppeavs a remarkable circumstance that the works which ha>e been is- 
suing in large numbers from the native press, should be almost exclusn ely 
religious. It is singular enough, also, that on the subject of war tl.e 
more celebrated Marathi writers should have scarcely touched, aba - 
donincf the gallant exploits of their own nation from the days ot Snajito 
thoseofBajirdo,tothezealof nameless versifiers. In most other countries, 
loveand war have been the favourite themes of the poet ; inasmuch as tnese 
are amotig the subjects that most deeply stir the human heart, they have 
been “his haunt and the main region of his song.”-- Again, alttiough 
love enters into their reproductions of the Hindu mythology m much the 
=ame proportion as in the Purdnas.we see exceedingly little of Biat ratural 

style of portraiture, whichcharms usinthe S'akuntald or Damuyanti of tlie 
Sanskrit writers. A class of writings called Uvanyd exists, and m these 
the subject of love is all in all,— unhappily, the passion in its most grossly 
sensual aspect;— still, although these disgusting compositions are but too 
familiarly known to the mass of the people, yet no one would venture to 
class their writers with the distinguished authors of Maharashti a. 

The most celebrated of the Marathi poets is Bmjdmbd or Dnydnes'- 
mr, whose work the Dnydnes'vari, a copious paraphrase in Ovt meas- 
ure of the Bhagavad-Gitdj is among the works lately issued from the 
native press in Bombay. 'I'he Dnyanes'vart is amongst the oldest, if not 
the very oldest, of Marathi works ; its date being the year of S'alivahana 
1212, which corresponds to A. D. 1290. The writer is always men- 
tioned with high respect, and an almost idolatrous reverence is paid to 
copies of his work, which have been banded down from famer to son in 
ime^Marathi families of the middle class. But the phraseology of 
Dnyanobii is too antiqae,*andhis ideas are too refined, for the mass of the 
people fully to comprehend ; and a professed follower and ardent adruim- 
of Dnyanoba is now more generally known. I refer to TiiMrtiu n, who 
may be called the poet of Maharashtra, as emphatically as Burns has- 
often been denominated the poet of Scotland. 

• The Dame is given to war-ballaeis. A good many r>i tlrese e.x:st 

in manuscript; many however have never been commillcd to writing at nii. 
Within these few daysl have taken down from the lips of a wandering ihap- 
sodist, a ballad termed by him the Mulcolml^twudaj and detailing the exphrits 
of Sir John Malcolm, which he says has never been written before. 
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The popularity of Tukarama is certainly very great The formula 
with which he invariably concludes his hymns f abhangas^ ) 

(Tiika said) — is in the mouths of his admirers quite as frequently and 
with as much, entireness. of, reliance on their ■master’s, authority, as we 
can conceive to have been the case with the famous avro^ e(pa of the 
Pythagoreans. His admirers constitute the great body of the middle 
and lower , castes, and include a considerable, portion of the highest. .His 
writings may be viewed as partly the cause, and partly the effect, of the 
peculiar religious development of the Maratha mind ; and we possess in 
them a far better key to its interpretation, that could be furnished in the 
more ancient sacred .books— the Vedas and Puranas. 

The oral traditions of the life of Tukarama are as numerous as the 
popularity of his writings would naturally lead us to expect. It might be 
interesting to analyse these, with a view to discover what proportion of 
them have been deiived from strictly oral tradition, and bow many have 
been drawn from written documents. I have collected a considerable 
number which seem generally traceable to the written narratives, -“-with 
which, on the whole, they tolerably well agree 

The written documents in which the life of Tukarama is contained, are 
the Bkakia LiMmrita and the Bkakti Vijaya^ The former contains 
by far the fuller statement. It is a work written in Marathi verse, con- 
sisting of 10,794 o^ya (each om being longer than a of the ixn- 
lisMuhha metre). It was composed by a Brahman resident 

at Taharabad, near the Godavari river, not far from the city of Paithaii in 
the Dakliaii, in the year of S'ahvahana 1696 [A. D. 17742^. 

According to the Author’s statement, he SrsF^raposed the Bkakti 
then a second work tdXhA Santa LiMmrita and lastly the 

Bkakia Zildmrita* It is of considerable importance to know from what 
sources be obtained the information which is etnbodied in these books. 
He mentions that the Bkakii Vpaya was drawn up from tv^’O other 
works, one by Ndbkd/i and another was Udkaf^a-^chidgarn'l The work 
of Nabhaji, says our author, was written in' the ^‘Gwalior language.’’ 
There can be little doubt of Its being the same as the original Bkakki 

^ An abhang' (derived from 'd| privative, and jpf fracture, — mnBlute) is an 
iil-delinecl species of religious composition, consisting of couplets which gen* 
erally rliyme together. The lines may be from six to sixteen, 

t Bliaktl Vijaya, near the commencement . 
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to which Professor H.H.Wilsoa refers a. bs accouat o. Ac 

«Rei™ Sects of the Hindus,”* and which 

»composed by Nabhaji in a difficult dialect of ahor.t i..) 

a.o ” Our author in the Bhakta Lilamvita, stdi to.lows a.u. 
ajp^reatly. oral tradition-t I have hitherto been unable to .ay ray 
hands on a copy of Ndbhaji's work ; but in all proDab.lily our auinor s 
narrative ofTukarama’s life has been drawn uptokly irom tradit.uii. In 

tbeoriginalwork ofNabhajiit could not appear, for Aiosniipu- but siu- 

ficient reason that he seems to have lived before luktirtuna. Lesu.cs 
the above-mentioned works, a publication is sometimes re erred to unucr 

the name of TuMrdma Charitra ; but the copy of this which I procured 
with some difficulty, proved to be nothing more than a transcript, ot t.m 
account in the Bhakta Lildmrila. That account, it wiilbe adrailted is 
sufficiently voluminous, even in the condensed form m which is sub- 
mitted below ; and to it, in all probability, the whole bulk ot the legendary 
lois now current respecting Tukarama, is finally to be tracec. 

X The date ofTukaramas death (or, as our author would say, removal 

from earth) was the year of S'alivahana 1571 [A. D. Ul4t!]. Between 
this and the date of the composition of the following history of Ins ii.e, 
there intervenes a period of 125 years. The traditions regaidtng 1 uka- 
rdmahad then the ample space of a century and a quarter to ueveiope 
and enlarge themselves before they were committed to wntmg ; and ui a 
soil so preeminently favourable to the growth of mythologicai^systems as 
is supplied by the Indian mind, the original fasts of the life of the Mara- 
thi poet undoubtedly must, in that interval, have assumed a slui.e and 
magnitude widely different from wbat they origiuullj possessed, lii limia 
perhaps more than in any other country— and most of all in matters 
connected with religion— Virgil’s celebrated description of Rumour wdl 
hold good..:. ., 

^ Magnas it Fama per urbes ; 

■ Fama/nmium qao non almcl velocins 

.\;.MobiUtate'viget,'viresqoeacqiiirlt'eHnilo ; 

.■■Farva-metu piHni05..'mox sese attolUt In 
^'In.greditnrqaesolOyetcaputint.eriiiibllacoiiclit.v 

Asiatic;, Researches ; VoL XVL page 

■ It is not qhltexIear-\vheih.eir'Ott.r amhor consulted writteo flocinneritd- 
besides the work of Nabhaji, in composing the Bhakta Lilamrita. ProkibU', 
however, he did Bot/XerWnlj he could haver onsiil ted iiorkiher wmkof av.v 
' 0*“ he would have spedHed .it;' ^ ;; 
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. Ho w far tlie .author of the Bhakta Lilamrita may have altered or. 'ex- 
aggerated the oral legends .respecting Tukarama, it is' not,, now easy' to 
decide* ^His account hangs wonderfully well together, and we cannot 
doubt that he.nmst.at all events have squared his '.rBaterials so as best to 
suit his purpose, and make their various parts fit easily into each other 
hut, , very probabij he did more than this, and -deemed himself ' ,warra,nted, 
CO ..eiTihellisli w^itli a lavish fancy the history -of the boasted poet-saint of' 
.Maharashtra, who had arisen in late and evil days to' emulate the virtues, 
of the most, illustrious worshippers of Vishnu. .' 

,My o.rigiBal .object in consulting the written records' of Tukararaa^s 
life wvas to obtain some credible historical notices' regarding a personage 
©f so miieli consequence in the literature and histoi*y of Maharashtra ; 
and I had intended merely to draw up a brief summary of what might 
appear really historical in the account, purging it from the vast quantity 
of fabulous matter associated with it. But after a careful examination of 
'the narrative in, the Bhakta Lilamrita, it has . appeared desirable , to give 
a fair liill oiitlioe of the entire history. The presentation of the mytho- 
logical part is necessary as an aid to the solution of a- very interesting 
problem, whic-h the perusal of this narrative suggests. In fact, what 
originally the sole end in view in the compilation of this account of Tu- 
karama, has become quite a subordinate end. The purely historical mat- 
ter contained in the following narrative might be condensed into forty or 
fifty lines ; nor would one be justified in crowding the pages of this jour- 
nal with a mass of extravagant mythology, if the value of the materials 
consisted either solely or chiefly in those historical facts which, although 
interesting and important in themselves, will turn out to he rather few in 
number : apparent rari nanies in gurg'ite xasto. But there are other 
considerations which appear to demand that a full view be furnished of 
the account, which Mahipati has '.given of' Tukarama. ,,, , 

The following narrative presents a remarkably vivid picture of the 
'religious .thought 'and .life 'O'f,: the'' Maratha .' .The god':,Vitthal, , or 

Vithoba, whose worship prevails only in the Marathi country and those 
districts adjoining to it in which the Marathas have exercised a para- 
mount influence, is here represented as all in all. The character of 
the deity, and the worship rendered to him, ^ are ', deserving of .jery ■ 
attentive consideration ; they will ' be ''found - 'to ' supply ' an ; .'d'uter.esting,,:., 
chapter in the history of the religious developments of the Indian mind. . 
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The paper by Dr. Stevenson on, ,tb.e Bauddho-TaiHlitiavas furnishes 
important information on this subject ; and the views of the learned writ- 
er 'will be found to be generally supported by the following docu- 
nieots. , The subject, however, is still involved in much obscfiritj, and 
ill seeking in any degree .to throw light upon it, I have been greatly ii> 
diieiiced by the remark of M. Burnoiif ; Le seui moyen dc resoiidre 
ces questions avec certitude’'— he is,, speaking of questions connected 
with Oriental .mythology .in general— c’ est de rie. pa.s .ies trailer preiiia- 
turement ;. nous ■ dev ons 'sa voir qu" il faut airparavaiit demander aiis 
tcKtes 'memes les connolssaoces . positives sans lesqueiies la critique iiiari- 
qiie a la fois de base et d’ objetd’'*^" 

At the same time a literal rendering ,of tlie'entii.c* \ oliiminous account 
of . Tiikarama. would .have been impossible. The style of Maliipati. is 
intolerably verbose; if the Marathi, people esteem it onlj’ “linked 
sweetness long drawn out,*’ the fact only proves the sad corriiptiaii :of 
their, taste, while it forms a notable contrast with the com pressioii of 
thought' characteristic of many of the great Sanskrit works, —the Gila, 
Raghuvaris'a, Soc. 

A specimen may be here supplied of the style of the Bhakta liilamiita. 
The 25 th chapter with which the account of Tukarania eoinmenees, 
opens with nine ovyd in praise of Vithoba. Then follow these words : 

sirar N'tt ?#'rr=i =^rfr 
f^iTRr=fr Fi%inT€r 
f JTrf r srrr^ 

fiT 

3Tf^ 5ITW l\ 

5T^ 5rr§r JTrtr Mar 

# sfiif ^ 4cf • 

3Tf ctir^T 


■Bhagaval Purajia ; Preface p, 2 . 
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, .Now let the liearers'paj good heed : 

, .Let them be attentive- to ..listen ■ ' 

. ... ..iiow ardent the pretj of Tokarama,. 

And Vaikantiia’s lord [Vishnu] he propitious^ made. 

His beginning fully set forth, ■ 

Attentii^ely.Jiear, O ye devotees wise-,: - 
Who tiia world’s glim, Vaishnava hero, 

Was incarnated truly in the world. 

, .Amidst : the S^udra race verily ■ - ■ 

Was born Tiikarima, the Vaishnava devotee, 

Who. the w’orld’s guru^ shape-endowed, 

For tile saivation of the universe was incarnated^ 

■ Yerses of tills cliaracter are susceptible of great condensation ; and 
in general thronglioiit tha following paper, the narrative of Mabipati 
has been reciiie-ed to , a, fiftli or a sixth of its' .original dimensions. 
In ifflpo.rtaot passages, liowever, the transiation has been more literal ; 
ill a few (wliicb sliall be speci.lied) almost 'entirely so, 

A. deeply interesting <|nestion connected.. . with -the legend of Taka- 
rama refers to the sources whence the sentiments have been drawn. 
While, as a genera! rule, great "respect is---- professed in the following 
history for the Vedas and Piiranas, there is frequently a deviation from 
the doctrines both of the former and the latter, —a deviation which is 
not the less decided, because it may often have occurred uncon- 
sciouslj. ■ 

Jt is highly probable that the Vitthal-worship wdth which the pop- 
ular literature of Maharashtra is so closely interwoven, is a congeries 
of iiiaiiT diverse materials. ■ The doctrin-es of -the Bhaga.vad— Gita, par- ■ 
tieiilarly as interpreted by their great Dnyauoha, have had a powerful 
influence on the opinions of the school. The Bhagavata Parana, inter^ 
proted by Ekaojltha, is also expressly specified in the following account, 
as forming part of the studies of Tukarama. Similar reference is 
made to Kabir, the illustrious lavana devotee/’ as Mabipati styles 
him ; so that we have a connexion of some sort established between the 
Marathi system and that of those highly influential mystics, " the 
Kabir Paiitliis ; and a considerable resemblance will be found actually 


* literally, subjected. 
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to exist between the 'tvvo.^* Again, 'tlie iniiiieoce of Buddhism on 
the Marathi system must have beeii;\-erj grefit, if, us Dr. Sm- 
veiisoB supposes^ the god 'Vithoba himself be nothing' more iliaii a 
Buddhist sage metamorphosed into a Hiiiclii deity. . 

Lastly occurs the question : How far has Christianity riileefed tlie-e 
rathe, legends ? That it has to a considerable extent, is h.ighly probable. 

A careful perusal of the following legend will reveal nmiiv irkns 
whieli mre' certainly .-not' Brahma-nical. How far these may some- 
times resemble- . Buddhistic notions' am scarcely prepared to say: 

it will, not .escape notice that when the nicrai tone dhfers 
from that of genuine Hinduism, it frequently approximates to that of 
the Christian system, ' Or, if the deteclioii of Chrisiiaii ideas thus 
leavening a Heathen system demands a test of so iiiiich delicacy tliat 
to many, minds the experiment may carry little conviction; there re- 
mains an important class of facts possessing a more palpable cliaracter, 
which resemble occurrences recorded in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. . In reading the wonderful acts ascribed to Tiikarama, we 
are not unfrequently reminded of Scriptural iiiiracle,s ; and the , eo- 
incidences appear too numerous and too .marked to- be merely accidental . 
The most singular of these coincidences , is, the assertion that Tuka- 
.rama. ascended to heaven without dying. It is remarkable that the as- 
sertion is not made regarding any o.ther of the Maratha saints^ no! 
even of the great Dnyaiioba.- Certainly one would not have expect- 
ed such a statement in a Hindu system, of faith ; more natural, had it 
been desired to exalt Tukarama in consistency with Hindu idea?, would 
have been such a representation as is given regarding tlie deparmre of 
Kabir, air mixted with aird It is true that 

in the iMahabharata, Yudhishthira is represented as journejiiig by 
the summits of the Himalaya .mountains into heaven, aecoropaniecl— 

, ,,■ ^ 'Here our inquiry merges in a. wider one, that of the origin of Kabirbs sys- 
tem, The reform wrought by Kabir seems to have been hninen^e, iMaliipatl 
calls hlm.‘,‘';,a'.-Yavana-’'b tiiatis, a Miisulman. If Kabir was an acfmdly exisf- 
ing individualj and not merely the persoolheation ofa system, he luohahiy was 
;a Hiiuhiby decent... ■ .-Mwliammadhm however seems to have greatly lihiiicfiiced 
his views. . . 

..t , Prof, W.ilson,' on. Hindu Sects : Asiat, Res. VoL XVT p. 55. 
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strange to saj“Ov ms iiog-;'* mt the coincidences between the cir- 
cumstances of his ascent and that of Tukararnaare by no means so close 
as miglit be supposed. The complexion of the Marathi legend re- 
minds us macb more of what is recorded in the Christian Scrip- 
tures : and agairij of the two great events to which the ascent of 
Tiikarama bears a resemblance, it is important to note that in several 
poinfs it approximates rather to the ascent of Elijah than that of Christ 
lliese resemblances are racts, and as such do not admit of question ; 
but their explai'kilion must be set about with exceeding caution. There 
lias been, for a CMinisiderahle time past, a very decided reluctance on 
the part of our greatest Oiientartsis to allow the existence of Chris- 
tian elements in hliiKliiisiii ; and when we remember the reckless 
haste with which the !\.laurices and Fabers of former days so often 
found or fancied coincidences' which more thorough scholarship has set 
aside, we can scarcely be surprised at the reluctance in question. Stilly 
Hinduism has anqueslionably been for many generations an ecdectic 
system, absorbing and assimilating much from the various forms of 
belief with which it has come in contact ; to suppose otherwise is 
not only opposed to pliiloaopliy, but in the face of established facts. 
The caution and learning of Prof. H. H. Wilson give importance to 
his admission lliat the loan’* which the West received from the 
East may not have been left unpaid''^ ; and that it is not impossible 
that the liiodii cloetriiies received fresh animation from their adop- 
tion by the siiceessors' of Ammoniusf ” , in Alexandria. We need 
not now, however, refer to the eoiiimiioication of ideas from the West 
that may, or inns!:, have taken place in the early days of Christiarii- 
ly, and particularly when the Syrian Christians planted churches in 
India.T Whatever influence the presence of Jews, Syrian Christains, 
and Musalmans raay have had in diflnsing over India ideas ultimately 
traceable to tlie Old and Xew Testaments, may all come into consider- 
ation as additional evidence corroborative of the point now contended 
for ; but even w’ere the whole of the support thus afforded, to be swept 
away, the intermixture of Christian ideas with the Marathi legends 
would still ba easily explained. The Portuguese arrived in India in 
1498 ; and from an early date in the sixteenth century were indefatlgably 


** >Ialiabliarata, I^hilinprasHtimkn Adhijapt\* Calc. Edit* VoLiv, page 274, 
t Yisliiiu Piiruiia p, ix. ' > • 

t Cosuias Ifidieopleiiatos tellts ns he fmnd Christian charches in Calliana 
—apparently the one near Bf»mbay,— Male (Malabar?), and Taprobane 
'Ceyl0n.)He wrote ill A, D. 585. " ^ ; ' ' ' 
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actife: iti ' endeavouHog to extend 'their religion. Portiigoese Missioruv 
ties, were 'Welcome 'guests, at the courts of Akbar and Jehu ngu* ; and 
the siogiilarl)^ eclectic . system, ■ of religion devised by the former of 
these Emperorsj together with the pabiic religions discussions at court in 
which the PortugueseMissionaries took part, must have widely ditFused an 
aeqaalntance with. the leading ideas of Chris tianity.^-- Again, the iinportanl 
settlements formed by the Portuguese ill the Marathd country — Goa, 
Bassein, .Revadaudaj.. Bombay,— the iimneroiis conversions wuieli look 
place,— the very violence 'they employed in propagating their viewii,™' 
must all have .conspired ..to direct the attention of the i^laruihib' to 
the Christian religion. It is 'hardly conceit' able that Tukanhim, wlio 
died exactly .two hundred years ugo,' after having lived witldn eighty 
miles of Bombay and apparently visited it or some other imporlant place 
near it, (see infra)^ should not have heard of the religion of the* wo.r» 
like, eiiergeticj a.nd -proselytizing foreigners ^ who had been in the neigh« 
bourhood for 150 years. The- biographer of Tukarama, who wrote 
125 , years later still, cannot surely with any shadow of rea* 
SOB be imagined ignorant of an event so vitally affecting the clestiides 
of his own. nation and religion, as the extension of the Portuguese 
dominion and the Christian faith. And If. acquainted- with the facts 
recorded of the great Founder of Christianity, the prophets .and ' t.he 
apostles, whatAmore likely ' ■ than that he.. should {I'ppropikte, ivhen it 
could,- .safely -be ''done, .-tho-se ' . .boasted, evidences of an :afU:ivcd,y /-h,.os-ti,le' 
system, to the support. of ".his ow-n,— , what .more natural 'lor ^ 
pati to labour to glorify his ‘‘ Yaishnava hero — the teacher of 
world— incarnate for the salvation of the uidverBe'b by i3ivestin;i' 
him with, 'attributes .and'' honours rivalling in Hindu cstimatiuii thoge 
:' of Jesus Christ himself ? 'The., eas-e' "Of 'the once famous Apcfi.ki,ri.iU'S,,,.. of 
Tyana will .at once ccetir' to' those ikmiliar with the early history of 
Christianity, as strikingly parallel with what we suppose to have occur- 
red ill that of Takararna. 

It is quite possible that the following facts of Tukaraniak life 
may /appear '■ to-.'S'Ome' to' possess all the resemblance now asserted* 
.to, ..facts /reco-rded' in.,- -.the .Christian Scriptures. 'But a mosieiifs 

, # The- learned -Feizi was directed by Alibar to make a Persian transialioi* 
of the Gospels,'. Two of Jehangir*® nephews eiuhraced Cliristlanity with his 

full permission. 
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reflection will convince us that ideas appropriated by one system 
from another are not simply transplanted as they stood in' their 
native soil, but are necessarily modified, in accordance with the ge- 
nius of the system into which they are. transferred. Every day^s 
experience proves that when Christian ideas are inculcated on those 
who. are iamiliar ' only with Hinduism, they -are seldom at first rightly 
appreheiKled ; the shape, the colour they assume are so far changed that 
a careful senitiny is required before the parentage can be detected. 
W' hat applies to the tranference of words front one nation to another, 
bolds good in respect to the transference of ideas. Comparative phi- 
lology has demon strated the close connexion that exists between vocables 
io inriumerable mstanees in which it had entirely escaped the untutored 
eve and ear,- Ideas are subject to a like modification of form, which 
conceals their original, although their essence may have remained unal- 
tered. It would be wholly unreasonable to suppose that Christian ideas 
could be transferred into a system so alien in its spirit to that in which 
they arose, as Hinduism is, without being, as it were, recasf — without 
sustaining alterations sufficient to impose upon the casual observer- 
There may be near relationship, where there is little superficial resem- 
blance. Yet, on the other hand, resemblance does not necessarily involve 
relationship. We are not at liberty to infer from the mere fact of the 
same ideas being found in two different systems of thought, that (here 
has been a communication from the one system to the other, or that both 
systems have necessarily drawn from a common fountain, unless indeed 
that common fountain be tho human mind, which, amid endless vari- 
ety of outward circumstances, remains true to certain grand original 
laws impressed upon it by the Author of our being. The determination 
then of the extent to which one system of thought has been indebted 
to another^ while it is one of the most interesfing, is at 'the same time 
one of the most difficult tasks, with which criticism has to deal A full 
nnd accurate acquaintance with historical facts is a primary requisite to- 
wards the solution of the problem ; but in truth a calculus of a higher 
ordcjr than mere erudition is required, for the question touches some of 
the deepest points both in philosophy and religion. 

It is with exceeding interest that I have perused, since the above re- 
marks were written, the review of the Prm Sag-ar in the recently pub- 
lished second volume of Bl. Garcin de Tassy’s Histom de la Littem- 
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iure lEndoui et Hhidoustani, 'The' learned professor eontends that there 
exists «« a striking analogy between many points” in the life of Jcsas 
Gbrist and that of Krishna as set forth in the Prem-S%’ar,, mid par- 
ticiilarlv between the doclviues of the. Gospel and those o>; pounded in 
the Hindu work ; and he holds that the resemblance is to 

cient Orieoial traditions regarding the Messiah, or future Chri.-t, ami to 
the history of Jesus Christ luinseLv brought into India from the earlimsi 
times of Christianity d' The first idea suggested by the pcriisal of hi. 

Gbarcin de TassyT remarks^ is the cliange that has taken place hi the 
spirit animating Oneiital studk^^^ a scholar offhe name oflLCiarcin 
,de Tassy can 'venture to refer so important apart of Hindu injthology as 
the popular account. of .Krishiia, to, Christianity as its uliiaiato sj.firer. For 
the principle is one of very. wide, application, and will rdibcl; a lurge ptr- 
tioii' of the contents of.' iheTor arms a$ well as llio Prem- Sugar, A 
profoimdly interesting inquiry it .would be "-and no less intricate than 
interesting , — to determine how far the comoiiroicatioii of Christian ideas 
toTndia in the early days of Christianity, may have aiieftec.1 that great 
reconstruction of Plioduism, which took place after it had proved vic- 
torious in the'w^ar of extermination it waged with Boddhisui,— a recoil- 
stiriictian which is exhibited to us in the Puruoas. M, Garcin de Taasv 
will probably not have -the general suffrages of CrienlalLsts in Iiis favour ; 
but, although he cannot well be- said to have proved Iiis point, it is per- 
fectly possible, that fuller, investigation may corroborate, Instead of invaii- 
dating, . the .view be s-o' ably and strenuously supports. In the mean- 
time,, whatever measure of probability may be conceived to belong to the 
opinion of the learned professor ^.becomes a powerful aforihrl argument 
in favour of the belief that Christian elements have been incorporated 
■with the story of Tukarama*. If the early introduction of Christiau ideas 
into Cpper India be a matserof probability, the early introduclion botli of 
Christian ideas and Christian people' into ’IVestorn and Soufherii liiciia. 
is a matter of certainty. Moreover,' Christianity was early planted all 
along the great routes of commerce between India and tin? West ; and 
even so late as the days of Marco 'Polo iu the Irlth ceutory, r.lie people 
of Socotra wore ‘^baptized Christians and had an ArehbisbopC It wtH 
however remarked above, that with all the evidence deducible from thi?, 
early iiitrodaction of Christianity we can easily dispense, and rest the 
explanation of the approximation of the laler Manithi legends to 
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ChiistiaD facts anti ideas, solely on the introduction of the . religion of 
the Portuguese*., ■ 

' liefore .dismissing; th it may be'^observed that if the.view now 

supported. Te,garding the origin of . the story of Tukarama'^ be correct, 
one ..might expect that the influence , of Romanism,, in those particulars in 
wliich it:, diverges from Protestantism,,mighf be pretty distinctly nmrk** 
ed in the following narrative; — and ■ such would seem in fact to be the 
case. The reader who is acquainted with the « Acta Sanctorum’* or 
books of a similar character, will occasionally fancy he hears in the his- 
tory of Tukarama the echo of monkish legends and the achievements of 
“ saiids” of the middle ages. 

Finally, whatever conclusion may be formed respecting the origin of 
these Marathi legends, the legends themselves will retain their interest 
unimpaired. The character of the Vaishnaya hero-saint” as delineated 
by Mahipati, is intended to present the very beau ideal of a holy man 
and peculiar favourite of the Deity. Let the picture be examined in no 
spirit of mere dry antiquarianisra, but with that hearty concern with which 
it behoves us to ponder the conceptions of millions of human beings on 
the highest of all subjects, — conceptions which to this day powerfully 
sw’rij” the minds of the mass of the Marathi nation. It is true we shall 
be here engaged with what may be termed the morbid anatomy^’ of the 
human mind ; but that study is not less essential to the right investiga- 
tion of man’s spiritual constitution, than the study of the morbid anatomy 
of the body is to the inquirer into his material nature. 

A feeling of impatience may sometimes arise during the perusal of the 
following narrative, and the reader may be tempted to throw it aw^ay in 
disgust. For it must be admitted that Mahipati, in his anxiety to pour- 
tray bis hero’s innocence of mind, has overstepped the boundary between 
the childlike and the childish ; whiling* to exalt his simplicity ^ he has de- 
graded him into a downright simpleton. In this, Tukarama has scarce- 
iy had justice done him ; his writings leave a far more favourable im» 

» I observe, since the greater part of the above was written, the following 
sentence in Br, Stevens<m*s account of the Baiiddho-Vaishnavas. How 
far a partial acquaintance with Christianity as introduced into India by the 
Fortngaese and others, mayor may not have tended to give a greater promi- 
nence to the last mentioned particular [viz, forgiving injuries and repaying evil 
with gcoilj it would be Interesting, aithoiigh perhaps difllcwlt, to ascertain/’ 
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pressioaof his gooil sens'ethan the deiiDeatnii of iiis biographer; atid 
hi, a word, we have here s-onieti.mes a caricato,re in place of a picture. 
Yel:, ' with all its blemishes, '.the following narrative contains an element of 
common sense, and a comparatively correct estimate of moral relations, 
which are wanting in the. histories of Brahmanical gods and demigods, 
and Buddhist and Jaina sages. In spite of all the .vagaries of Takiira- 
roa, we feel we can .generally imderstand him,— we share sonic feelings 
in- common, with him ; whereas, even a Buddhist or a Jaioa saint (such as 
Maliavira in the Kalpa Su.tra)seems as entirely severed fro.m our acquaint- 
ance and sympathies, as if he .belonged to another planet, or an entirely dif- 
ferent system of worlds, ' The philosopher Hegel has affixed to the Hindu 
mind, the clistioctive epithet of maassloSi that iSj meas'ureies.^. proptyriimi- 
kss» .While possessed of ranch a cuteness,, it has evinced itself to be almost 
whcdly- devoid of -that facility with which the anc.ieDt Greek iiiind was 
so richly endovTe-d,“-a h.ne sense of fitness, proportion,, harmony. Even so, 
doubtless, Mabipati • very . frequently offends against *Hhe modesty^ of 
^Natore;’’ but yet. his ideas will appear sober, rational and coiisistentv 
when placed side by side 'with the 'tremendous reveries of the ■ earlier mij- 
tliologists of India, whether of orthodox or heterodox schook. .No ar*' 
g'urnent, was based in the above remarks- oo- this pervading element of (com- 
parative) good sense- and correct moral perception : but it would seem to 
prove still more -convincingly than any series of facts and ideas that 
might be separately specified, that these later Marathi legends have been 
powerfully affected by an element entirely foreign to the proper Hindu 
system. 

Bhakta Lilararita : Chapter XXY. There was a man of the S'uilra 
caste, named Yifwainbhar, by occuf;ationa shopkeeper, The rusfora pre- 
vailed in Iiis family of going regularly on pilgrimage topandhari [Fandhar- 
pdr]. When Viswainbhar was come of age, at his motlier's request j;e he- 
gao to visit that city every eAv/dtk'i [lit h and 22iul ui' the monlh]. He 
continued to do so ibr eight months ; in lliC ninth, lie Inid u vhden 
in which the god Vithol'a thufi addressed him : ” O my worslii|)* 

per, on thy account I have come to Dehiif* Hiuiug thus spi.-lifn. 
tl'ie god appeared to withdraw into a clump of mango trees. Tis'- 
wyunhihar, when he awoke after seeing this vision, told tlie matter to 
his neighbours and friemis, who then accompanied him lo the 
dimip of mango trees. They perceived a delightfuf odour as they ap- 
proached it; sweet-smelling flowers, Iragraiii powtk'r Kur- 

roiipded them. Still they savy no trace of Vilhoba. On this it. orcuiTedIo 
Vis waralihar to dig up the ground, whereiipcm a voire frenu heaven was 


A villngi-'- ahouf, 12 miles from Ptuia. 
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bean! sayitig that Vislinu liad come to Behu on ^econni of Vis^vanibhar ; 
and llnit they uiustdig iip the ground witivtlielr. hands only, and wiihoui 
any tOt)ls Ti;ey obeyed, and Ibund in the' ground fragrant powders and 
tiiiasis in abundance ; and Iasi of all the image of Vitboba was founcL 
They carried Ihe to Deho, and set it up' by the bank of the river 

Indrayai'j. ■ ■ ■ 

Vis warn biuir had two sons, the elder named Hari, the younger Bfukuod- 
Iloth of ihciii found cniploymeol in the service of the king. Then they sent 
to Dehii for I heir wives and their mother. Their mother (whose name 
was Amui) had thrice a vi.sion, in which she was commanded to return to 
Bchis, According!}'* she wislied to return, but her sons would not con*- 
ser.f, SiiQ Lad then 0 fourth vision, in which she was told that a sudden 
calamity would cut offimlh her sons, at a particular hour that very day. 
81 ie told them the vision, and began to weep bitterly ; but the sons laugh- 
ed at l'*er fears. That day, whi'e they were sitting er.gaged in conversation 
after their morniog itu al, an order arrived from the king that they should 
in.«iaiitly proceed to the held. The sons did so, and both fell. 

0:i this, the wife of the younger son Blukund died, a Sali * 'which the | 
wile cd the elder did riot do, as she was pi'egnant at the time. Amai then I 
took the latter and removed to Dehu, from which, after some time, when 1 
she found it diilicult for both to find support, she sent her daughter- in-law 
to Maher. Amai was thus left alone, in extreme old age, and blind ; and 
then Vitliobd in t.he form of her son, and Uakluimai' [his wife] in the form 
of her daughler-in-law, waited on her for someyears,an«l when she died, per - \ 
formed the funeral ceremonies. Kcr daughler-in-law who lived in a nei- 
bouring village, on hearing of Ama'i’s death, came with her son to per- | 
form the necessary ceremonies, and was greatly astonished to learn that^ 
all had already been duly performed by the sou of the deceased. 

Chapter. XXVI. The grandson of Amai was named Vitboba. The 
blessing of the god rested on him ami his mother. His son was called 
PadEijf, wliose son was S'ankar, w'ho?e son was Kanhytf, whose son was 
Boliioba. Bolhoba sfjcnl 24 years in pilgrimages and other religious ser- 
vices, at the end of which period the god Yithoba extended his special 
favour to him. The three gods came Id him in a dream and promised 
him tliree sons. His wife Kankai lirst bore a son by the grace of Siva 
who was named Bdyaj! ; ilien a second by the grace of Vishnu, named 
Tukararna ; then a third i)y the grace of Brahmadeva, named Kanhct. At 
the giving of a name to I'ukfivaina, and ail the doings IherewiUi connect- 
ed, itukniini [Rakhumai] came and brought plenty of money wu'th her. 
The nrarriages of tliese three sons were celebrated with great splendour. 
When Bolhoba found himselfgetting old, he wi.shed to resign all his world- 
ly budness into tiie hands of Snvajj ; but Savaji refused to accept it, and 
it was then entrusted to Tukararna. 

Tuknram's wife was afllicted witli asthma, on which account lus parents j 
procured ibr him Ihe daugljier of Apaji Gulba, of Puna, as a second wife. / 
Bumc time after, his parenls died, as also the wife of Savajl his brother A 
who thereupon became an ascetic, and. spent his time in travelling as a pil-] 
griia to holy places, such as the seveiW holy cities, the twelve Jyoti lin-J 
gasf, Piishkar and others.‘ 

* These are Ayodhj’a, Mathura, Maya,Kast, Raachi, Uyayani, Bwarak^. 

f These are Somalia th, Maliikarjiiaa, Mahankal, Onkar Majidhata, Farii Waljanath, 
N%est^ar, Ramesrnr, IVyambakesvar, Kasi Visvesvar, Bhinia Sankar. Badrikedar, 
Giirishaaesvar. 1'hese twelve are dedicated to Siva, 
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. CHAFTEa XX¥1L , Afler this, Tokarama's afiairs got into disorder. 
He had a sboj?, but was unsuccessful in business. _He then began la 
carry loads on bullocks and laboured night and day ; after wldeii, fie twice 
borrowed money and carried on business, but with no belter issue than 
before. He borrowed money a third time, but was at las! driven to sell 
his trinkets. His friends however' exerted themselves ; they obiaitied scuiic 
commissions for him, and borrowed money on his belralb earnesUy ex- 
horting him' to have nothing to .do with the worship^ of Viihohi. Kis 
wdves HOW" 'became violent against him j and so, loading some bullocks, 
he set out on ajoarney. ’ His' bullocks were four in number. Of these., 
three fell sick on the way and' died, —one only remaining. His fellow - 
travellers became quite tired of his continued religious exercises, ami gave 
him the slip. Tukarama was thus left alone ; night cann* on, and wind 
and rain accompanied the darkness. Tukarama knew nollang of the road. 
On this Yitfioba, in the guise of a traveller, came up to him atni shffwc-j 
him the way. They arrived at the river Indrayani while it was great!) 
swollen. The god, however, placed his sndarshan'^ on the wrJer, anfi 
safely conveyed Tukararaa and the imiloek across the torrent. 

When the people of Dehu heard that Tuka had arrived, they cume 
about him and pressed him to abandon the worship of Vithoha, saving that 
all who were his votaries were reduced to poverty. t They bitterly re- 
proached Tukarama for his adherence to the god. 

After this Tukarama filled three sacks with pepper and proceededto Che 
Koakan. Wheiv he sat by the Zander for the purpose of se'il.iog, some 
people came and stole it. On this, Yithoba, assuming the appearance of a 
sipaM of Tukarama ’s, paraded through tlie town scolding the people. Then 
taking the taxes due to Government, in the form of a public officer, he 
brought the money to Tukai'ama. The twm afterwards dined together. 

; Chapter XXYIIL Tukarama was proceeding on bis journey home 
i with the money thus obtained, when a sharper met him, and cheated him 
f into parting with it for some brass'rings, which, being* gilt, were taken by 
{ Tukardma for gold. He presented these as payment of his del)ts ; hut his 
'Creditors soon discovered the quality of the rings and were mighUly iu 
‘eensed against him. 

Tiie name of drama’s first wife was Rukmai, and tijat of the sec- 
ond Avail', otherwise Jijai. The latter raised the sum of two huadre:! 
rupees on her own credit. With this sum Tuk-a'rama purchased a quantity 
of salt, and proceeded towards ilie Balcghat. He there sold tlse s;dt, and 
purchased g-tf/ [molasses], which again he sold in a city. As he was re- 
turning home with his money, a Brahman who had to pay a fine of two 
hundred and filly rupees, came to the village in w hich he had put up, and 
begged Tukarama to help him, Tuka'rama at once gave him the [wu 
hundred and fifty rupees. 

For this, Tukarama would certainly have been beaten by his wife Avail. 
To prevent this, Yithoba assumed the form of Tukarama, and goin:i to 
the sdro/iidr got a settlement of the whole account, and an acknowledge" 
mimi of its payment, and moreover gave him five pagodas as a prc»serit'for 
Avaii. In the meantime, the other wdnis arrived, and the circumst^uice 
of TukarSma’s having given 250 Rupees in charity was everywhere talked 
of, and his character was thought to be ruined. 

* Or, c/idrra,— *The discus of Vishnu, 
t The worship of Vishnu is conceived especially to lead to poverty. 
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Afier this, ihiiig-s hecarue very dear, — ivio pay alu of %nim were sold i‘or 
a rupee; people liegan to die of hunger, .and :Cat tie died'’. Tukaraina sold 
his sacks and the accoutrements of his bullocks andh-ouglit 2 pajulis of 
gniiii. When that^was done, his elder ^wife .'diedv of hunger. The rale 
tiien was one ser'^ fora rupee. '■ 

When Tukaraiiia was 13 years o!d,'.he;.haci to, engage in worldly affviirs ; 
when he was 17, his parents died ; when he was IS, his sisler-iri-law died ; 
when 20, Ids elder wife and his son died'; whe^l.^23, he became bankrupt. 
Thereaftm', he renounced all worldly einplojments, and proceeding to 
Bbdiiiban.atk, a inoinifain to the west-orDehu,,s.at .down in religious con- 
5eni|jlatfoii, fasting at the same time ■ for days. On the se’^enth day, 
file god appeared to him. Kanhob^ .his brother. at the san'ie lime was 
lasting and going about in search of Tiikdrdtna, w'hom he ibuiitl on the 
seventii day. ■■■■ ' 

After Tuka'rama luul fasted 7 days, the god assumed the form of a terri- 
hie, Inige, black, serpent ; and approaching TukaVama, moved rouiicl about 
liiiti, loud-his'^iiig, and witij hood displayed. Tukarama shut his eyes and 
sal calm. Thereiipon n voice from heaven. Was heard, saying : ‘‘ It is the 

god ill serpcyirs form ; fear not; look at him.'”'; Tukarama said in his own 
miud : No, I am Yilholmds worship'per ; .1 lookonly at idm.’’ Then the 

serpent vanisliod, and "I'itfioba, in four-armed form, 'ap.peared. . 

Chapter XXIX. The two brothers now proceeded to Dehu, and re- 
freshed themselves with food, Tukarama. then renounced all worldly af- 
fairs, and taking all tlie bonds and pa.pers- regarding money due to his 
fatlier, he threw half of tlieui into the Indrayanb and gave the rest to his 
brother, whose affairs he separated from'. his .o'wn. From iluit day he 
used to sit on the mountain Bhambanath, in religious ineditaiion, during 
the day, or occasionally he sat among the. bushes by (he side of 

the river Iiidrayani ; and after sunset; he'- used to to the temple in the 
village, and make recitations 'f 

A certain cullivalor employed Tukarama to 'watch his held, promising 
to pay liioi six phjalis of grain (zondhala) when .the luirvest was over. 
He then went himself to purclms.e. some grain at a distance, Tukarama sat 
down on the wooden ereclion in the midst of the field, but did not drive away 
the birds, saying : These are God’s creatures like myself; if I, a wor- 

shipper of Tisbiiii. frighten them away, it will be grievous wrong.’’ Ac- 
cordingly the bird.s carae, am! ate the grain, w'hile Tukarama sat wrapiped in 
religious meditation. At noon he said to the birds : ^^Now you must be 
thirsty ; ro and slriiik.” In the evening he said : “ It will gvl dark upon 

you, cjiiickij now go home, and come back tomorrow.” This happened day 
after day for a month. Then the cultivator came back and on seeing his 
held, fell into a rage. The villagers became mediators between him and 
7’ukarama. Tuk/iruma said ; be told, me to sit and ivatch the birds ;1' 
which I did.” The villagers however decided that Tukarama should pay 
two k/n7ji/ifs of grain to the cultivator, and keep the rest for himself. 
The cultivator agreed. Tijey went to the field, and lo ! the grain was now 
f|uite lliick. The cultivator now demanded to have his written agreynneui 
back, but tJiey would not give it, and he received his two khandisol grain. 

■ Ktniiv ali'u: lo 2 Iloiiil/ay sers. At present (Feh. IfMB) goodnee is selliug in l-kgnba_\ 
af \hi: rau; ta'.JU sc in the riiffee. Tukarama however ate zondhulfu uiiii-h is selling m 
bujiB a? thi! rale of JtKj BoniNay sers the rupee. 

t A play on the phrase. 

3 
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WI16I1 the whole was Ihrcshetij 'Tukaraoia had \q kkuniii?^ ; hiri iie. 
not accept of it, and the. people stored it i.ip in ilie iiousc (4 Jltihudijs 

Pant. ■ ■ A ’ . , 

Chapter XXX. The price- of this grani went ffs rfffajf: [iie tfLinje nl 

¥ilhob^. 

Tokarama at first possessed 110 lore: wherefore lua now coin luiltfr] 5.0 
memory the sayings of ancient sages,, such as the ubhangn's^ of 
and the sayings of'Kabir the Yavaiia devotee, Hecolsccfcd ^currtci py 
of the works of Dnyaneswar, and the tikd on the Bi.agnval, contpos^-si hy an 
avatar of Vishnu, Ekanalh. These hooks he easily inasforefl. He uhn 
cliiigently noted the oarralions'^orthe Bhagayat recyrrding S'ri Hari [Krish™ 
n-a] ; also the Yoga Vasishta, am! tlrC' Arnritaniibhavar*'' 

Avali, the wife of Tiikarainapvas an'ili-tempered woman, and ivas intier- 
ly oppoWd to the god Vithoba. She was a faithful wife, hon-evcr, uridi used 
■to travel daily the .distance of S.kos [ 6 -miles] to l!ie niOiudain where har 
husband .was, eaiTying'his food-; and ..she would not Uuicii any thing till he 
had eaten. One day she 'was going to him with some water mni a piece of 
bread, when .a large thorn stuck in her foot, on which she feil aisd feiniec! 
away.- Vithoba came to her and restored her, whereupon the iwo |}riu*e.f3f,!- 
echto the mountain. They alt sat do-wn to dinner; ViliHsha was lirs! ser’r- 
ed, asid received all the bread. Then said the god, ^‘Xow serve Tukarfma.' ' 
The basket was then ng'ain uncovered, and found to contain al.'Unilrint fuas- 
visions of various kinds. They all 'dined ; and as there was no uuier (it 
having been spilt when Avali fell), Vithoba told Avail that slie wmild fliid 
water in a particular spot. She went and found a spring there, when she 
.lifted up a stone. Said Avail, “ The producing of water here is iitarvel- 
lous indeed.’” Vithoba then told Tukarama not to go so far from Imifie, as 
his wife had so much trouble in reaching him. 

Chapter XXXi. One day Avail weni-behind the house it* ludfiC. ami 
laid her garment on the wall — a. petlleoat given her by her fnthcr, and her 
-only .one. t Aleantime a poor, Bralimnn’s wife came and begged Urn gar- 
ment for. herself. T.ukarahna .told her to take it and go ruvay (|iii«‘kly. 
Avail then seeing her petticoat was gone, remained frettiisg t^ehliid the 
house,. unable to enter it. At this time a large iiuniher of her rehiti'^es had 
.arrived with, an invitation to a marriage, and were searidiing lor her. Tim 
god, seeing the distress of Ids votary’s wife, threw a garmeiu fd’ yellow' 
silk iipon'h.er, in which she e.ntere.d the house and dazzled them nil with 
the splendour of her dress. 

After this Tukdrama did man}-' other acts of kindness. When be saw ain 
one oppressed with a burden, he would carry it himself. He uofild shew Ira- 
vellers the tsdwadij or the temple, to rest in. When a Iravcdb^rV lecf were 
swollen, he would pour warm water on them, and rub tluiiii with his linnd.s. 
To old cast-off cows and bullocks he would give grass am! water, nuJ 
stroke them kindly. He would put down sugar, ghee, and IlMur, for the 
ants to eat. He greatly lamented ifhls font trampled any inse'd to dcr.lh. 
When a crowd were listening to religious recitations, ho would fan them. 
He would feed the hungry. When no water was found on llie road, he 
would put a vessel of waiter for weary wayfarers. He always !oLl the 
truth. He gave medicine to sick, solitary, travellers. 

* The two last mentioned pvorks were writiea, says otir author, !y Duyuiic-uir Pu, 

W}% however, Diiyanesvar is but a mythical personage. His 'nuivict iVsc*ntl 4 c*s fhe term 
Onydni (or imsc) applied to Kabir. 

-j These ihingN are specified oji purpose lo skew the poverty of Tukarau;:;. 
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Tlie peoi.’le of Dehtj. used to go to. market .'■at the village ofKanalakhya . 
IJmbai’ti. There was a poor ohi w-oniaa among' them j. on, whom, Tiika,’'^ma', 
had compassion. He , asked, her what she w.ent to do. She said ‘*T,g,o 
io bring oil.’’ He offered to .ca^rry. her there on his 'back.;,, hot , a,! her re-' 
quest he let her stay behind j and brought her oil. What 'h'e,broiight'-W'ouid', 
have sufficed only a week, but itlasted .a very .long, periocl. tWien , this 
fircumstance became generally known, many people brought ..nio.ney , to , „ 
Tukarama and tiamboo vessels in immense n.umbers to hold oil. ,,He,took' ,|, 
the money and vessels'to the oilman, who asked": ‘fHow much shall I put 
hil’' I ivuow not,” said',Tukardma, ‘‘{loas you think best.”. The oilnmn' 
poured oii into Hie vessels, which Tukdrdma carried back toDehii, and the 
people recognizing their property, took them away. But the qiiaBtity in 
eacii corresponded with the sum paid. Avail complained thather husband 
was urade to cairy loads like a bullock. The people said they applied to 
Tuk'inlma. because the oil brought by him lasted a very longtirne. 

Oim day ids wife said ; ‘‘To day is the sraddha [festival for the Manes'^ ' 
of your eiiCGstors, but there is nothing inllie bouse.” Tukararna said: 1 ■ 
slsail go and procure some vegetables ; we shall cook them.” Fie w'ent and 
laboured all day in reaping wheat. In the meantime his wife awmited 
reluni. Tilhoba knowing what Tukara.ma \v.as about, assumed his form and i’ 
came into the house carrying a 'bundle of things 'for co.o.ldng ; then, inviting 
the |jCo|jle of the vi,Hago, he ma'.de ready the .sraddha and Hie dinner.. He.-® 
tlien said, ‘T miist now return the cooking-vessels to their owners,” and 
disappeared with them. Tukaraniaby this time was returning borne with 4 
sli'Caves (the pay ofliis day’s woik) on his head. Ttjese came in contact 
vvitlui bees’ hi v.e, and the bees,, irritated, settled on Tukardraa .and stung 
liiii). He would not .drive them away, saying, “This is my ancestors’ ,feast-' | 
day ; they are come and feeding in tire shape of bees.” lie went on with 
the rile, sprinkling water here and there. Yithoba now apppared, and drove 
away the bees. When Tukavama arrived at his house, his wife told him 
all tlnat had happened, at which he was much surprised. Then Yithoba 
and Tukararna dined together. 

Chapter XXXIL Tukardma had a vision both ofY’ithoba mid Na- 
iiuideva, and was requested to compose tiie nuniber of ahkangas still 
wanting to complete the intention of Namadeva, viz. 5 krores and oi 
lakhs'"."" He commenced and composed 900 ovijd on the IDth skandha 
[of the Bhfigavat] and nauch poetry besides. 

In DeiiU there was a Brahman, Mambaji, a pretended Sadhu, [holy man] 
w hose ffirne was ol)Si‘ured by that of Tukararna. Mambaji highly resented ,,, 
this and waited for an opportunity to disgrace Tukararna. Tukararna had a ^ 
buffalo (a present from his falher-in-law) which one day broke down the 
feiice of rriambaji's gaideii and did some mischief, which still farther " 
pro\oked Ylamhaji, A large number of people came to the village, and 
Tnkdruina removed the thorns of the fence out of their way. On this, 
Mamlvqi rushed on Tukararna and beat him with a thorn-branch til! it 
liroke in pieces, when he seized another and another, till he could no 
longer lift his arm. Tukaram quietly went home; ilvuli extracted the 
thrums, and Yillioba relieved him of the pain. Tliat day Mambaji did not 
coine to the haihti; whereupon Tukararna went to his house, and, pac- 
ifying 1dm, brought him to the meeting. 

The said I'niffalo was orxe carried off by two thieves. They' had got oi) 

Yninafu.n a had iutended to make 100 krores, that is, — ! ,00t),000,000p 
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a considerable way, when' Yithoba appeared In tbe^slmue o( a !u!l I jlack li ^ 
p-iire, with a huge cudgei over his shoulder, right in f roof ot ihchi. The 
thieves turned to one side, but so did i't. Whenever tljey nied to Inrii of!; 
the terribie 6/niifa-Iooking shape posted Itself in the way. I he in’eves i a- 
came territied, and taking back- the buffalo, bound it in tim phtce 
they had carried it oflv Now'Mhoiight they, '' we shall grol olT' ; hut 
no! for there stood ihe ghost, as frightful as ever. Sotlirv went in I’liloi'- 
rama, and confessed all they had done. ■ If you wani flie I'liUock, lake 
it/’ said Tukdrama. No/’ said they, we only want lo lie ilclivcrctl 
from' that frightful ghost”. On this Tukaharim, by incnlal \isl£)i3, poiTciveil 
that the god 'was not there, and he began to invoke iiis presence. Where- 
uporjjin 'the sight of all,-' Vithoba entered' the teiviple, willi a htigc cudgel 
over his, shoulder. 

Chapter XXXIII. . Avali was woiiderrully dcliglilcd with tlic aliove 
mentioned eircuraslanee, and.-.she g*ave Tiikarama iniik at dirmcr-tinie. 
Tukarama said it .would be. much be.ttei* to. ofibr it to the god. Siic Ihcri 
filled a brass .vessel, which Tukarama carried into the icmple, ami iho. 
god drank it. Th'is took place many successive days, and :\vali laigAn 
to .marvel what it .could mean. How can the image drink!” Si-dd 
she to herself. She asked her d.aughie.r., whom Tiikaranhi used to take uIlJi 
him. to the temple, about it, and the child s.aid, Yes, Ihc god tcaliy 
drinks.” Still Avali would not believe it, and determined to examine 
the matter herself. So she took a brass-vessel full of milk hissiiig-iioi, 
'and:applie<I it to the 'god’s mouth, saying to herself, This is iiiy foe !'” 
The god instantly turned away his head, and a Idisler appeared cm hk 
lip. Whereupon Avali cried : So then, there is life in the biac-lc stone.” 
The god told Tukarama what had occurred. In great sorrow, Tiiku'rdmri 
went into the temple, and. sang the praises of Tithobn, The blister 
then went down; but the wry neck remained, and sliii reioains.'’^' 

When Tukarama was -one day. going to Chakan, a swarm of bees seilled 
on his body ; i)ut he would not drive them away, saying ; ” One should 
not spare his own body, when he can do others good.” He met many 
travellers, but they would not come near the bee.s. At last Viihoba, in 
the guise of a traveller, came and drove them away. 

The elder son of Tukarama, Mahadeva, suffered much from n refcnlirm 
of urine, and was on the point of death. ■ Avail, who had anxioii.sly tricul 
every kind of medicine, said : I will go ami cast tliC child on limt bbtekf 
£scoundrel], who has ruined all our worldly prospects,” So saying, slie 
took the cluld to the temple and was going:' to cast liim on the imagf?, 
when Rukmini cried out:- Go, the^hild is well.” Avail b’uiketrhu 
her son, and saw tliat in truth she must foiihwitli c|uit the temple, b)r the 
boy had obtained complete relief from the n)alady. 

A Braiiman of the name of Gang^dhar Maval," belonging to flic vil- 
lage Kadeis, was Tukarania’s writer [amaniiensis]. x\ii rdiiiiau Iroia 
Chakan, Santaji Jagnade was his disciple. They both assistcfi him in 
siugmg. They abandoned the world and continued w ith idm, 

A ilhoba himself appeared in a vision to Tukarama on liie lOib day rd' 
the clear moon of iMaghaand imparted to him the mantra [mystic word] 
Rama-Krishna-Hari. ■ . . * . 

The people of Doha shew lo this day the hnago of Vitljoha witl( die wry 

' \'!lhob(i. is she same as Krishna, who is always represented Idrad:. 
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Chapter XXXI V, Avail’s temper was so bad that Tukarama, now 
his house, and remained away for two months. However, .Avail, 
promised to reform, and Tiikarama returned . home. He.insiructed her as 
f . to the duty of yielding all to God. Then, next da,y,.he made, her giveaway 
all iLeir proi)eriy. After this, when Avail had washed some clothes and 
put them out to dry, Rukmini, assuming the appearance of a Mlulr woman 
came and h'egged a garment. Tukarama was loth to refuse, and present- 
ed her with, the clothes, which his' wife had laid on the wall. - "When Avail 
found herself thus treated, she .look up a stone and ran to' the temple, 
inf ending to. break the -god’s 'feet ; but Rukmini appeared and -put into 
her hand as much as she could hold of gold coins, and both a sadi and a . 

. . ■choli.^ 

■Tokarama’s fame was noW' spread. abroad, .' 'and Chiotainan Deva sent 
him aiiJnviiaiioa to visit him. -Tukarama knowing this in.his'O'wn -rniml, 
set out on the road to Ciunchawad, and met half-’vvay the bearers of tlie in- 
vilation. All then proceeded to Chintamaii Deva, whom they found engaged 
in menial worship, so that Tukarama, not todisturb him, sat clown ouiside. 
Tukurdma perceived that Deva’s mind had wandered from his worship to his 
garden, and was occupied with something he had to say to his gardeners. 
When the two met, Deva asked when he had arrived : arrived,” said Tu^ 
ka'rarna 'hit the lime when your mind was in your dower-garden,’' When 
the time arrived of offering food to the god Ganpati, Deva began to present 
it, whereupon Tukaia'ma cried out .: “ The god is not here ; Ganpati is 

gone to the sea, to rescue a worshipper from drowning”. Deva then look- 
ed closely , and after sometimehe clearly saw the god come back, his silken 
garmeiils clripping with salt water. 

I The dishes were now arranged for eating, and Tukdrama requested that 

two might be placed for Vithob4 and Ganpati. When they were silting 
down to dinner, Deva said : “ Ganpati will not come for me ; do you call 
him.” On this Tukarama sung two in praise of Ganpati, who 

forth with came, and took his seat beside them. Vitboba did the same, 
and Deva made offerings to them. He andTukdrarna then dined with the 
two deities, who however appeared to them alone. The other people only 
saw the dishes emptied. 

Tukaiuma had three daughters, Kasibah', Bhagirathi, and Gangabai. 
When they were marriageable, Avali spoke to her husband on the subject. ^ 
Next day Tukarama went out, and seeing the boys playing in the street, I 
he selecieci three of his own caste, and, calling a Brahman, bad them | 
forlhwitfi married to his daughters. f Wlien their Aithers knew of it, they \ 
made a great feast, and the villages contributed, on the part of Tukarama, 
what was required for the four days of the marriage rejoicings. 

A Brahman, the Deshpandya of the BU\ pargand, anxious to obtain religi- '! 
ous knowledge, sal before Vithoba’s temple at Paiidharpur, fasting for ten | 
tlays. Yithoba appeared to him in a dream, and bade him go to Alaiidi, 
to Duyanobii.i He fasted in like manner 10 days there, when Dnyanoba 
appeared and sent him to Tukarama ; whereupon he came to Dehu. Tu- 
kdrama filled a cocoa-nut with jewels of immense value, and gave it to him 
along with 11 abhangas with this title, The best knowledge. The Brahman, 

Parts. af feiiiale'd.ress. 

' t Such things are intended to denote the unworldly character of Tukarama. fie was 

.'hidiffereiit about high or rich connexions. 

- 'i Dnyanoba/ was worshipped at Alandi as a. god. 
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as soon as he sawAhe verses were on!y hi Prakrit: llm’iglLciy a\'. ay alois;:: 
with the cocoa-nut, and returned to Aland!. Tukarama seal a to 

Alaiiiii of 13 abkangas, whereupon Dnyanoha drove the man avray. Aow, 

this cocoa-iuit liad come from a merchant of x^hinethibad, who had fillefi 
it with jewels to the value . of a lakh of Rupees ;Jie first oilered it to 
Dnyanoha, but afterwards at his request sen! Tukuraina the gilt. _ 

The Poranika of the Raja Sivaji had -nmorig his fjeople a silly Brahman 
called Kandoba. He oanie to Tukarama and reeeived from liiiu the cocoa- 
nut anti the eleven e6/ifmgas. From the study r.f Ihc latter heiicc|tnred such 
a woiiderriil acquaintance with the .B!i%avat, that S'ivuji hejiru. o: il. nud 
made'prc-^eiils to IConda S'hastri (as he. was now eulled), and expressed 
asiroiigdesiretoseeTiikarfuna.- 

ChaWer XXXY... ■ Tukarama visited the of Loho. v.lerr* ho 

\vaimfiiost Itospitaidy entertaiiied. . Anum rest a poor old wntonii, 
who gained her hvxdihood/.by lmdilydal^^^^^ prepared a fer^st. ^ Her dwu'il- 
IngM-esled on the wuill of a largo house closj Iw it, the wall v.Jd)'lj h d 
beat to one side afterheavy rains, a ml' was-, a bout to tall. Tiikeiania, <ve- 
iag' the poor wooian, inwlisiress lest ail her prep raiions shroilti g,i i >r 
iiothingy said to-h Don’t be afraidq the'- wall shall slain! till your 

feast is over/’ d Four -days- -after, tlie fea.sl took jduee.^ Afterwards, they 
removed every thing" fro.rn the house, a.nd. fr/rthwilh if fel!, 'idie religious' 
reeitalion; coiinecleti with the feast had to he held elsowimrtw 

There was a learneil man in W^'holf, called llamesvar Blia.t, who 
seeing the renown Tukarama was gaining, wras greatly displeased. He 
went to the Di-wan and said.: - ‘^Tliis fellow e.xplaii.is I he Veiias. arid eele- 
brales the Importance of tire 7iaMe solely ; and ior these leososis. lie* oiUilst 
to be expelled the villtige.’’ ■ The Diwdn wrote lo tf’a! etVeci to ifu* Pdlil 
aiid other oih.cers in Dehu, .who were 'Sorely distressed a! the nidr-r. 'fii- 
kardma when he saw the letterpproceedid toifie house orUai,iiesw;.r, who 
told him lo desist from maKing any-.new verses, aiui to bring tdi tise oh! 
ones, and throw them into the river.' The verses were I'lroyglit. sewn in 
the form of vedumes, and were, cast in a Imudlc into the Indrayoni. 
Whereupon, Tukarama composed. .19 abhangas^ iu lumentalioii over the 
sad event. — This Ramesvar used- to proceed from (iiae to I’jiU' to 
Puna to worship Nagesvar. Once he was cii iu's w’uy liiillu'i , w hen he 
bathed in a well belonging to a /a/rn*. The /u/ri> in anucr lOirscni hiia, 
wishing that he might feel his whole.body burning. This tO(>k |.|i:r<o Twf) 
i disciples wdio accompanied him sa.i(], “confess your fat*!!, ami U'>k ths*;/b- 
/w/r’s forgiveaess.^ “How can I,' a Brahman, fall at a MbMihuan s S‘m*{ 
i- said he. lie pot on .wet -clothes., and proceeded to Aliiiidi. whore lit sut hi 
siipplicaiioo before Dnyanoha, with a pitcher of water on liim 

from a tree over his head. There-also lay Tukarama, mniimiiie" the loss 
of his poems, upon a stone before Dnyanoba’s teionle. Tiie god vouch- 
safed a vision regarding the poems on the IStli day al nighj. Ho t,!|i! 
the people that the books were dry and unharmed in the river, mid ilut 
they w'ould yet, iioat, like so many pumpkins. They dhl so, next irifuT.iiig. 
There were some swimmers among the people who straightway j'*im|*od 
hUo the water and laid hold of them. Tuidranri wrote 7 uhkmmibiun 
joyful occasion. . , . 

Dnyt%ioba, in a vision, told Raineswar to go to Ihikaraiua to be rurcfi ; 
who accordingly sent one of his disciples with a letter al'coiifes<ioii amd 
«.upplication, being afraid of going himself. Tukarama. in rctiirn, s:ciit bin? 
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mx-ahhaiig^ and when he had perused-ii,- straightway the bimdiig left hiln. 
Froro, iliat time Rarfieswar 'became Tukah’amahsdisciple, 

CHAPTER XXXYI. ■ 'The fakir on hearing' this' was. amazed, and set 
out to vi^it Tuka'rama. On the way.he.avsked alms atthe house of Chinta * 
man Dcv.a. The saiTants supplied hba a but liis pumpki-i 

could not 'refilled. Tlsen Deva came himself and cailing for riddhi and 
,vidd/ii, filled Ihe vessel, and' gave it . to him. The\/{.*jfeir then proceeded 
to Dc-ihu, and asked aims at the house of Tukararoa. Avail angrily re- 
pulsed hirn. but the child Gangahai filled her iillle hand Avith fiour and 
was going to give it. Avali caught her hand, and took out some of the 
ilour; the rest the child threw into the mendicant’s vessel, which itdmme- 
diately filled. T!ie/«/dr in astonishment cried : What1 are you Tu- 
kaivima T’ ‘‘ Are you a fool 1” said the girl : “ Tukarahna i.s in the temple.” 
went and found Tuka'rahna, at d remained with him two days. 

One night, a woman met Tukarama alone and tempted her (o the coju- 
mission of sin with her. Tukarama rebuked her, and 'sent her away. 

; A Brahrnan, having to pay a debt of ten thousand Rupees, was sittings 
in. sypplication before Dnyanoba’s lernple. In a. vision he was instrucled | 
to go to Tukarama. H e did so and was again sent to a kdsdr [coppersmiili , ] | 
who gave him two soihII copper-coins in charity. Tukarama took them, and | 
toiiebing them with a stone, turned them into gold ; but as -this was not 
sufficient, he turneddds cc; pper sacri-ficial vessels also into gold. ■ ■ 

The /rdsdr, seeing this,tliought Tukara'ma must be possessed of the pans A 
and began to pay him court in every possible way. After a year, a won- ' . 
dfrfii! event occiirred. The kdsdr had procured 86 bullock loads of tin 
from Bombay, all of which was turned into silver. On this the kdsdr \ 
gave up the world, became TukaTdma’s disciple, and, with his money, I 
built a well, .still called the /rasdr’s well. 

The wife of the kdsdr was exceedingly angry with Tukanima on account 
of the change (fiat had taken place in her husband. She one day preleiKl- 
ed to make a feast on his account, and when he went to bathe, she poured 
down upon him vessel after vessel of boiling water. The god however turn- 
ed it into cold water. She then set food before him, with poison in it; 
but that too the god rendered harmless. Over the body of this woman 
there immediately appeared leprosy, rtud she w'as exceedingly distressed. 
Slie then ol)tained relief from taking (at the suggestion of Rameslnvar 
Bhat) some of tlie clay from the place when Tukarama had batsied. and 
anointing her body with it. 

The Raja Sivaji having heard ho^v the poems of Tukarama had re -ap- 
peared, sent a kdrkiln [wndter] with a horse and umbrella to invite him to 
his court. Tukai'ama wrote four abhangs for the Raja, and gave them to 
the saying, Mount you the horse, and go back.” This is a 

very vicious ariimal,” replied the kdrkmij ‘Mie allows no one to mount 
him.” On this, Tukarama stroked the horse on the back, and he became 
(jiHte gentle, so that the kdrkun mounted without difficulty, and rode off, 
Sivaji on this came to visit Tukarama, and, having filled a plate willi 
gold coins, presented it to him, Tukarama w'ould not accept it. Say that 
you are the servant of Vitlioba” said he ; *'and I v;ish nothing more.” Si- 
vaji divided the money among the Brahmans, and, on lieaiing TukaramaT 
redsatioi'i, at night, abaridoned all worldly employments, and throwing oil' 
his crown and regal garments, determined to become an ascetic. He would 

A stone, the touch of which turns metals into gold, 
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not for some days allow his ministers to approach him, imlil ^ his luother, 
being informed of all this, came to Loho, ami entrealecrFcd.aiaiiia fj rc^- 
lore'her son to his former mind and employments. Tnku'ruiiia ihmi in- 
slructecl him in the duties of the regal station, ami he resuiiied L'ls i’oimcr 

coiHibion. For four days more, he cnntiiiued with^Tiikafonni.^ 

There was a certain in an called Na^ajf, one of rukaianiirs cl ; sc: i pies, 
who, to give Tukarafoia some rest, used, to repeat, the lor him,. 

This man'oiK'e said : The deity of Dwaraka lias taken up his ulujde al 
Pandhari.’’^ A Brahman who'^hear i him one day repeating Ih.eso w«H'ds, 
said: You will go to hell for saying thutF^ Soon after this, th^is jireji- 

maii became domb. Coming to Tukurama, he wrote dou ii ihe fiole ma.l ■* 
ier on a tablet. 

A certain Ivunbi was a \ery religious man. lie brouglit a siivall cucujib »er 
to Tiikarama out of affection. Tukarama divided i! Jnto 4 |rarls, a!id Lr.d 
eaten three of thejo when his disciples said: KirnOy e’he !;« purl of 
the fruit. Tukaraina said : “This is not good to eal : 1 ni iicver 
mind; take this, and give the dumb Braliman baH/^ .\.s the BraiiUian me, 
Itis speech returned. When the oilier d}.<eiples began t.o eat Ike other licdo 
they ail cried : '' Oh how hitter*’ I and secretly spit it <mt. 

When the Raja S'ivajf was about to depart, Im fhouglil in liimsilf: 
‘^Ifhe give me a cocoa-nut, I slmll take it as a sign llmt I slmll i.uve a 
son; if a piece of bread, that iny k.fogdom .sliall bo ddivorci!.’' Tok.’OKU'ia 
knew what was passing* on the .king’s mind, and presented iiim vv,iih 
the cocoa-nut and the bread. 

There remained with Tiikarama, Kor.d Bhal the Furairlk, liam’.svar 
Ehat, and other 14 disciples. 

Chapter XXXVIL Chintarnan Beva was proceeding on piigriiaage bn 
Bhima S'ankar and arrived alDehii (where TnkarAna had again gor.e to 
reside). He asked 'riikiirama to grant him the blessing of -onie inf, k 1 fri>m 
him; Tukarama went into his house, and returned with some uheaten fo-ur, 
rice, and ghee, as much as was sufficient for one man. On this, lUiiny other 
people came, and also asked for some of his food. Tukar.hua |'»ra}cd to 
Vithoba that what he had brought might soffice them all Atcoi drngiy u!l 
received quite enough. Chintarnan Beva was much ?ur[ ri)?ed at . 

A Brahman who wished to pay off a debt, was silting boh. re ,!)sj v iu’.ol rifs 
temple, and by him was sent to Tukarama, who again sent film ! ' the 
5ar mentioned above. The Kasar gave him four iron pvs (bar.'), a load 
which the Brahman could not carry, so that he hid three, and caiae with 
onetoBehu. Tukarama turned it into gold; whereupun ihe Ib.v.b'mau 
went back, and searched for the three others, which however hcc ouM nf,i 
find. 

TukaraVna was going to the junction of two stream.^ (3Juia am! liljimi) in 
bathe; and passed on ihe way a dock of sheep, guarded by a very fn-ree dog. 
which, whenever any passenger approached, Ikwv at hi.'s'throuL l’hi> dr g 
rushed on Tukarama and all were terrified: but Tukdrff m.isaidt«) iiiisi : 
‘‘What! I growl not; and you seize me?” Instantly the fury ofrno 
dog vanished, and all proceeded in peace to the balhirig-pbu-e. 

I Tukarfona went to the village of Eojan to ask alms. A lirahuiuii pn pnr- 
; ed an entertainment for him, whose son was about S years old. imd Imii 
i been diimb from his birth* The father entreated Tukaraiim on bcloiif of 

I 

lie iiiiended to use the word Isosotv/.bu! hv mistdkc used dj*' sm r ’ 

•..u.'.cene term. Hojice the threat of the Bralnuah. 
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the boy,' and. To kar am a calling- the- child to' him said: , Say Vitthal^ 
Vitthal/’ , and mstaiitiy the dumb spoke. 

As^Tukarama and his people were returning home, the , men who , were: 
keepiiig the flock, said t '^‘^ Thistlog is now useless^ you had better take , 
him along with you.’’ . .Tukarama-Aid/soy' .and-the creature became quite- 
like a Sadhu^--^on ekad mi he would fast, and he wmuld sit listening to all 
the sacred recitations. ■„ 

Tukarama’s second son-in '•'law was' very religious,, and asked Tukdrdma' 
to give him instruction. Tuka'rama gave him the Gita to learn. As he was 
one day pronooncing it incorrectly, a Jyoshi rebuked hi?n. He laid the 
Gila aside on this ; but the Jyoshi was reproved by Vithob§ in a vision and 
coininaiuled to help the man in studying the book. This he did for four 
months. , • - 

Tukardma was composing abhangaSf and in celebrating the sports of 
ICrislina, he said : His face was dirty.” Raraes'var Bhat thought this 

would never answer, and he changed it to His face was pale.” Where- 
upon, the god appeared to him in a vision and reproved him. Was I 
afraid 1” said the god : what could make me palel My dice was dirty ; in 
my childhood I wm eating dust ; Tuka'ra'ma was quite right.” So Hamesvar 
repeated as Tukarama had said. 

Tiikaraioa was proceeding to S'ambhus'ikhar on pilgrimage, and was rest**? 
ing beside a tank, preparing dinner. The god Samba came as a Gosavi, 
atid askeci food. They served him, and he ate every thing up. They pro- 
cured a fresh supply, but on looking into their vessels, they found them 
still full. Whereupon, they understood that the stranger must have been the 
god whom they were going to visit. 

Tukarama was one day repeating the words : *‘If I walk repealing the 
name of God, each step is equivalent to a sacriiice,^ An inhabitant of 
Loho heard this, and, taking a string;, walked about, repeating the name of 
God, and tying a knot for every step. He did so for a year, and had a 
large bundle at the end. Meanwhile a devil was afilicting a man, who 
supplicated Hari Hareshvar f to deliver him. The devil coming into his bo- 
dy, said : **If the righteousness of one sacrifice be given me, I shall depart.” 
The man came to Loho, and met the Brahman who had the string with the 
knots, and who, on hearing his case, cut ofi* one knot, and washing it in 
water, made hiin drink the water. The devil foithwilh departed, and all 
...cried out : “ How true was Tukarama's assertion !” 

Tukarama went to Pandhaii twice every year, in eklidasl of A'shadh and 
Kariik, Once, as he was going there, he was seized with fever. He 
then sent 14 abhangas as a letter to the god Vitboba, who, seeing the letter, 
said to Rukmini ‘‘Come, let us go to him.” ‘‘Rather, ” said she, “send him 
Garuda.” Tithoba wrote a letter, askinghim to moimton Garuda and come 
to them ; but Tukarama, out of respect to Yithoha, refused to mount on 
Garuda, and sent him back with the request that the god might visit him. 
Vitlioba did so. 

Chapteh XXXYHL Thereupon,. hand in' hand, the two went to Tu- 
karanm^s house, and dined on boiled zondhala, vegetables, and bread. 

A Brahman, of the Yedanta school, came to Tukarama to read the Vi- 

A vemarkabie sawing, bill how wretchedly misaiideystood ! This p'dssage shews hoiv 
imieh Tukarama was* superior to his followers mid biographer. Yet doubtlc'^s even he 
■iN’o'.ild hai o ii«-oci the iiB,me of God (or rather, of his god) as a mantrfj. or mystic word. 

t A rather celebrated place of piigrimage.'iii the. S. Ivonkan. This god is especially 
foiiKTOS for casting out devils. 
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^eka Sindhu ot^^Mukmi'd raja: ■.Tuk^r^raa, covering iiis^ head witli iiis 
patched cloak, sat down to listen, whi!e the Brahman continued to read 
and explain for the space of three' hours. ■ Seeing that Tiikarania neither 
moved nor spoke,, the Brahman 'removed the" covering froiii his head, and 
saw him sitting with his. fingers thrust tighilv into his ears. The Brah- 
man was much, grieved at this, but Tukarama said : If you pervert the 
■mind, of a worshipper of God,^ you will go to helL[’., This Brahman then 
embraced the views of Tukara'ma. 

One day Tukarama went to Loho and bathed^ in a well, the water of 
which Was salt. The well became sweet. ' It is still well known. 

In this village a womanbeing displeased that her liiisband had renounced 
the world to follow Tukarama^ put bilter pumpkin among his ibou. For 
this, boils of the size of an dmhi broke out on her body, 

i A Brahman made a feast for Tukarama on a Monday. At the proper 
time of dining, the oil was deficient, and the lamp was “going oiu.‘ The 
Brahmaii was distressed, but Tukarama said : Look into the skindmtile 
and see.’’ His w'ife went to look, and saw a large quantify of oil. This 
oil lasted afterwards as long as the Brahman and his wife lived. 

There was a stone before the door of the PatiFs house in that village, 
on which Tukfirama used to sit. He was^ sitting there one day when a 
very poor man came, and asked alms. At Tukarainu'’s coinmaiiH lie went 
and begged in the village, and some pieces ofiron weregiviui him. Com- 
ingbacir, he said “I have got this iron, ” and laid a |dece down bel'ore 
Tukarama on the stone. It was immediately changed to gold. He put 
down another, and another, which were changed in like manner. 

The people of the village secina this wonder, broright pieces of iron and 
laid them on the stone, but no change took place in these. 

In the same place there was a Jyoshi, a very religious rnnn, who be- 
came Tukarama’s disciple. One day he was sitting listening to Tukariima’s 
recitation, when his child died at home. His wife brought the dead body 
into the midst of the assembly, and said : ‘‘ Restore my child to life, and 
shew yourself a true worshipper of \Mshnu.’' Whereupon Tukarama pray- 
ed to Vithob^., and the child rose up alive. 

Two Sariydsishc^rd the recitation of Tukarama, and going to DaduKond 
Deva, ahigh authority in Puna, complained that Tukarama was destroying 
the Karma mcirga,^ and that Brahmans were falling down at his feet. I)adu 
Kond Deva, on this, fined the Brahmans of Loho 50 rupees and summoned 
Tukarama. The Brahmans said : “ How can we pay 50 rupees r'‘ and 
accompanied Tukarama. At the Sangam where they rested, people came 
to see Tukarama in numbers like an army ; and Dadu KondaDeva himself 
proceeded to pay reverence to him. In the first recitation a great ava- 
dhiiiaf appeared, naked, with his body shining with dazzling brigid ness and 
with the ensigns of a Gosavi. He embraced Tukarama, and niade obei- 
sance to him. I longed to see you’’ said the wonder fid visitant ; now 
I have done so.” So saying he went up into heaven. Thereupon tlie 
people said : Sure that was Mahadeva, or Dattatre.” 

Next night, in Puna during the recitation (the Sanyasls that comphiiii- 

* There are supposed to be three ways to salvation, the knr/tuj murnif or v.ay uf ritiaiJ 
ofoserva,nces, the dmjmiam&rgaoty^^d.y of knowledge, and the hhakf.i rnars^!^ or ukiy of fhv 
votion. Tukarama, like the P'andharpiir school generally, advocated tlw Iasi of }}jc>,‘r wav-i. 
Hence the accusation on the ^part of the S^iy^sis. Hence loo Tukoranifds opfMjsilibii 
lo the Viveka Sindhu {?ls. mentioned above) which advocates die 

t A manifestation of the god Siva. 
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ed, aod a great number of people being present) the Sunyasis were seen to 
rise lip and prostrate Iherasei res before Tukarama. Dadu Kond Deva 
was exceedingly angry that the men who complained so bitterly ofTuka- 
rama, should do this. But said they : ‘'He now appeared to us in the form of 
Narayan [Vishnu] four-armed, and resplendent.^’ On this Dadu Kond Deva 
ordered them to have their hair shavedfofif in five lines, to be mounted on the 
back of an ass and led round the city. Ail was ready for this, but Tuka- 
raina interceded on their behalf, and the punishment was not inflicted* 

(This Dadu Kond Deva was a man of strict and stern impartiality. Two 
instances of this shall be now given. One day when bis wife had gone 
out, after giving him something to eat, he took some pickles. When his 
wife returned she rebuked him for taking her pickles. So, calling an at- 
tendant, he was going to cut off the hand that had committed the theft. 
The people about him begged him to desist ; and, at their suggestion, he 
cut off his sleeve. On another occasion he had given some grain to a 
woman to grind. IVheii it came back, the meal was found deficient. The 
woman declared that she had committed no theft; whereupon they search- 
ed, and found that the turning- stick of the mill was small, and that some 
grains had fallen down below the stone. On this he impaled the mill.) 

Chapter XXXIX. When the Haja Sivaji heard of the appear- 
ance of the avadhuia and Tukarama’s assuming the form of Vishnu, he 
came to Puna to visit him. While he was sitting listening to his recitation, 
a body of Musalman horsemen to the number of 2000 came from Cha'kan 
to seize Sivaji, and surrounded the house.*' Tukara'rna in fourabhangas 
prayed to Vitholsa, who appeared and said to him : “ Fear not ; let the 
recitation proceed ; I shall save him. The god then went forth and fled 
in the form of Sivaji, and the whole the body of horsemen gallopped afterliim 
for 40 miles, which they did in S hours. Vithoba then entered a thick 
Ihorny wood, and disappeared. Tukarama in the meantime peaceably end- 
ed his recitation. He presented in the morning a piece of horse’s dung to 
Sivaji', who then went to Singad. 

Kondoba of Loho was a disciple of his, who wishing to visit Kasf [Benares] 
on pilgrimage asked Tukarama for some contribution to aid iiim. Tukarama 
on this drew a gold coin from under his seal and gave it to him, saying : 

“ When you change this, always set aside for next time one pice, binding 
it carefully up ; it will become a gold coin too,” He moreover presented 
him with three abhangas, to give one as a letter to the river Ganges, 
another to Visweswvnr, and the third to Vishnupad at Gayd. 

When Kondoba arrived at Kasi, the Ganges held out a hand covered 
with jewels and shining like the sun, to receive the letter. The people, not 
uadersiandintic this, offered the river many different things, but they were 
not accepted, 'rukarama’s paper was then given, on which the hand instant- 
ly closed and disappeared in the water. Wien the addressed to 

Wsveswar ivas recited before him, he moved from side to side with 
pleasure, and a sliower of bel leaves and flowers fell around. — When Kon- 
doba returned home, Tukarama asked him for the gold coin. Kondoba 
falsely told him It was lost. When he went home and looked for it, the 
coin had really disappeared ; but the knot in-which he had tied it, was still 
ill ere. 

* It is an historical fact that Sivaji was nearly taken prisoner by the Musalmans, when 
Hsteniiig to a religious recitation. It is interesting to note here the fact in transitu as it is 
changed into a myth, in MahipatFs hands. 
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, 011 on.e occasiGn when the.' jecitation was goiii^ on, the^ lamp went out ; 
but light issued \from the body of Tukarama and the,, recitation went on. 
.When, it was ended, the .light ceased, and the people perceived they ,w.ei'e 
in darkness. ^ 

■ Tukarama now .came to Dehu, apd there VilhoM gave him the prom- 
ise that h© would not let the eye of Death (Kala) fall upon him. ^ 
Tukarairiacame to Alandi one day, and as he approached, the birds were 
scared away .from under a tree. ' On this he said : Tiiere niust ^be bhed 
[lUerally doubleness = deceitfulness] in my body/’ and so remained per- 
fectlystill, scarcely breathing, and not moving his eyelids : whereupon, alter 
nearly two hours, the birds came and perched on his body. Tiiough he 
now moved, they were no longer scared away,— but they flew off when 
any other person came near. This happened many times. 

Hearing of this, Chlntaman Deva sent him an invitation to visit him, 
but the messenger remained with Tukaraina, listening in fascination to his 
recitations. On this Deva himself set out to visit him; but Tukurama 
being aware of it in his own mind, went to meet him. Deva said : *‘Whai 
are you Then Tukarama cut open his leg, and shewed that there w as 
nothing there but white cotton,— no bones, flesh, or blood. Then said 
Deva: '' This is no human being, but an incarnation of a divinity,'^ 

Chapter XL. Tukarama returned to Loho andhad lived therea month, 
wdien the village was robbed, and all the inhabitants filled with lamenta- 
tion. Seeing this, Tukarama said to Vithoba; Now take me to Tai- 
kuntha.” The god came and remained five days with Tukarama, invisible. 
There had assembled an immense company to see what was to happen to 
Tukdrdma. On the 1st day of the clear moon of Pbalgun, the god said to 
him: Tomorrow 1 take you away,” Tukarama in those days employed 

himself in recitations and composing abhangas. He had been telling the 
people for several days where he was going, who on his account were 
making great rejoicings. The sports of the Holi were all abandoned, and 
every one listened to Tukdrdma. 

Next day, as he was preparing to goto heaven, he .sent a message to 
Avail asking her to accompany him. She refused, saying she was preg- 
nant, and asking who would take care of the children, &c. Tukarama 
now quitted the temple. Still the people asked: Wiere is lie really 
goingty^ Some said to Kasi, some said to Badrikasrarn (Haridw ar). * 

Tukarama proceeded to the bank of the river Indrayani, and composed 
certain abhangas. He took farewell of all. Then a heavenly fhaiiot, 
brigliter than the sun, appeared; the eyes of all around were blinded as if 
by lightning. In this chariot Tuka'rdma sat down, and ascended to heaven 
(Vaikontha). The holy men in the company saw a path into heaven ; they 
heard bells ringing, and heavenly choristers (Gandharva) praising ' God. 
When the chariot had disappeared, they looked around --their eyes being 
no longer dazzled — but Tukarama appeared not on earth. Then thev be- 
gan to mourn. How could I tell in this book their great lamentations— 
great as the ocean 1 Everywhere they sought for Tukarama, but thev 
sought in vain. 

In the Saka 1571 the 2nd day of dark moon of Phalgun, Monday, at 
4 g/ia^rAds in the morning, the guru of the world, Tuk^, disappeared. 

All the men continued waiting until evening, expecting his return. 
Afterwards the most part departed,, but his 14 disciples continued lasting 
for a days. On the 5th day of the month, his Ml and cloak fell down; 
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%f hereupon thej departed, and ha viiig bathed went to the temple. Mul- 
titudes came to see the and cloak. They celebrated none of the rites 
for the dead ; they knew from these messengers that Tuka'rama was alive. 

Tukdraraa had promised, while yet on earth, to a Lingayat Wani to 
appear to him. at his death. Accordingly when the Wani felt his death 
approaching, he sent to Dehii for RamesvarfTukarama’s younger brother, 
and his younger son. When they arrived, Tukarama appeared. The Wani 
alone perceived him and made obeisance to him and put sweet- smelling 
powder on his forehead, and garlands on his neck. The two then spoke 
together, and all around marvelled, for they saw nothing but the garlands 
of iowers, \vhich seemed as if suspended in the air. 

To faithful men Tukarama still appears. Of this we have many wit- 
nesses. To Niloba Gosavi of Pimpalner, to Bahinabaf, and Gangadhar he 
appeared in vision, and gave them instruction. This Tiikaranja, the friend 
of the world, the sat gwrw, has been found by us. He dwells in the hearts 
of all. Through him has this book been composed. 


Art. II. — A descriptive Account of the Fresh-tv ater Sponges 
in the Island of Bombap, with Observations on their Structure 
and Development. {Genus spongilla,) By H. J, Carter, Esq., 
Asistant Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 

Since my Notes’’ on these Sponges were published ^ I have made 
many more observations on them, and have extended my enquiries into 
their structure and development, so as to be able to offer a more accurate 
account of them than I could formerly. I have also ventured to name 
four out of the five species I have described, because they either do not 
appear to have hitherto been met with, or if before noticed, have not 
had their specific difierences described with sufiicent minuteness for their 
present identification. The only species which I think I have recognized, 
is Spo7igilla friabtlis (Lam.) that kind so admirably described by Dr 
Grant; f but even here the point on which I have founded my distinctive 
characters, viz. the form of the spicula round the seedlike bodies, has not 
been mentioned with that minuteness which renders my recognition of it 
entirely satisfactory. So far as actual observation and the information I 
have derived from the descriptions of other, extends, all the species of 

* Trans.. Med. and Fhys. Soc., "Bombay, No. viii. 

Repriited in Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. No. iv., April 1848. 
f Edinb. FMl. Journal. Vol. xiv p. 270, 
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5jP(?w.^i7/a :Wiiicii.have hitherto been 'described^vappear to be so araorpliouSs 
that without a knowledge of their minute. structural cliffereiicesj they areir- 
' recognizable. Had this fact been formerly, established, the same cou.rse 
.which I have pursued for .their speciScation, would in all probability have 
been adopted from the beginning; but wnth' only two species^ sponr/ilia 
fliiviaiilis and lacustris and their varieties % the genus appears to have 
failed from its insignificance to have obtained that attention which would 
have led to a description of the minute differences now required. 

Not so with the nature of spmigillai that has been a dlspuied point 
ever since it was first studied; its claims ^ to animality or ^a^getability 
with those of the other sponges, have been canvassed over and over again 
by the ablest physiologists, and 3 'et remain undecided ; still, this subject 
does not appear to me to have been viewed in a proper light, for late 
discoveries would seem to shew that there exists no line of demarcation 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but that on the contrary the 
one passes by gentle and at last imperceptible gradations into the other. 
.From; the existence of cells as the principal component parts and as the 
elahorators of the most complicated forms of animal and vegetable struc- 
tures, and the intimate connection that obtains between these little orga- 
nisms in both kingdoms in their isolated and independent existences and 
in their simplest composite forms, of which I idke sjiQfigiiki to be one, the 
time appears to have arrived for abandoning the question of the animality 
or vegetability of spongilla, for the more philosophical consideration of 
the position it holds in that transitionary part of the scale of organized 
bodies, which unites the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Hitherto only five species of spongilla have been found in tlie island 
of Bombay ; they are the following— 

1. Spongilla cinerea (n. i, c.). Flat, surface slightly con- 
vex, presenting gentle eminences and depressions. Yents situated 
in the depressions, numerous, and tending to a quincunciai arrange- 
ment. Color darkly cinereous on the surface, lighter towards tlie in- 
terior ; growing horizontally, in circular patches, which seldom attain 
more than half an inch in 'thickness. ' Texture compact, fine, friable. 
Structure confused, fibrO"i*eticuIate; fibres perpendicular, densely aggre« 
gated and united by transverse filaments. Seed-like bodies spheroidal 

* Johnston's Brit. Sponges, Synopisis p. 250. 
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about 1-— 63d. ' of an ' inch in diameter, presenting 1'oiigh points 
ternally, Spicuk of two kinds, large and small; large spicula slightly 
curved, smooth, pointed at both ends, about i — 67th of an inch in 
length; small spicula slightly curved, thickly spiniferous, about I— 38(Hh 
of an inch in length. (Plate I. Fig 5.) 

Sab. Sides or freshwater tanks in the island of Bombay, on rocks, 
stones, or gravel; seldom covered by water more than, six months in 
the^yeaF.'; 

■ ' Obse7'vaiio9^s. While the investing membrane of this species re- 
mains intact, its surface presents a dark, rusty, copper-color., purplish 
under water, It never appears to throw up any processes, and extends 
over surfaces of two and three feet in circumference, or accumulates 
on small objects to the thickness mentioned. It is distinguished from 
the other species by its color, the fineness of its texture, and the smalB 
ness of its seedlike bodies and spicula. 

2, 8p. fiiahiHs? (Lam). Amorphous, surface irregularly convex, 

presenting low’ ridges or eminences. Vents situated on the latter^ large, 
crateriform. Color, bright green on the surface, faintly yellow towards 
the interior. Growing in circumscribed masses, on fixed bodies, or en- 
veloping floating objects ; seldom attaining more than two inches in 
thickness. Texture loose, friable. Structure confusedly fibrous, reti- 
culate, sometimes radiated. Seedlike bodies spheroidal, about i — 29th 
of an inch in diameter, presenting smooth points externally. Spicula 
of two kinds, large and small ; large spicula, slightly curved, smooth, 
pointed at both ends, about 1— 67th of an inch in length ; small spicula 
also slightly curved, smooth, pointed at each end, about 1 — 126th of an 
inch in length. (Plate I. Fig. 3.) 

Mah. Sides of fresh- water tanks in the island of Bombay, on rocks, 
stones or gravel ; or temporarily on floating objects ; seldom covered by 
water more than six months in the year. 

Observations. — The color of this species is bright green when 
fresh, but this fades after it becomes dry. It seldom throws up pro- 
jections rmich beyond its surface ; does- not appear to be inclined to 
spread much; and is matted 'and ■ confused in its structure towards its 
base, and round its seedlike bodies. From the other sponges it is dis- 
tinguished by the smooth spicula which surround its seediike bodies 
and the matted structure just mentioned,- Its green color combined 
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with. tbe. smoothness'' of its spicula, both ' ' large and small, : is , useful in 
distinguishiBg it from4be other species, .but' without the latter it is de- 
ceptive, because Sp. alba and Sp, plumosa become green under certain 
circumstances. It appears to be Sp. friabilis (Lara.) from no men- 
tion having been made bj Dr. Grant,.' ( iii h!s\' description of this 
species)'”^ of the presence of any- but smooth pointed, spicula io it, and 
the appearance of transparent points^’ studding the surface of its seed- 
like bodies, which is not observable, in any of the other species, ^ wherein 
the small spicula are spiniferous or sielliferous. 

. S. .. Sp. alba (h. i. c.). Flat ■■or -elevated, .surface slightly convex, 
presenting gentle^ eminences -and depressions' or. irregular] j formed pro- 
jections. Vents large, scattered. Color yellow, growing; horizontally, in 
clrcumscnbed masses or in irregular patches, encnisting olyjects, seldom 
attaining more than an inch in thickness. Texture coarse , open. 
Structure reticulated. Investing membrane abounding hi miiiute spicula. 
Seedlike bodies spberoidal, about I— -SOth of an inch in diameter, present- 
ing rough points externally. Spicula of two kinds, large and small ; 
large spicula slightly curved, smooth, pointed at each end, about I — 54tli 
of an inch in length ; small spicula also slightly curved, thickly spinifer- 
ous, or pointed at each end ; the former pertaining to the seedlike bo- 
dies, are about i— 200th of an inch in length ; the latter pertakiiog* to 
the investing membrane, are more slender and a little less in length. 
(Plate I. Fig 4.) 

Hah. Sides of the fresh- water tanks in the island of Bombay, on 
rocks, stones, gravel, or temporarily on floating objects. Seldom covered 
by water more than six months in the year. 

Observations, This species is frequently found spreading over the 
flat surfaces of rocks to a considerable extent, (like Spu einerea^) without 
throwing up any processes ; on the other hand it is also found In cir- 
cumscribed portions throwing up irregularly formed, ragged projections, 
of an inch or more in length. It surrounds floating objects, such as 
straws, or binds together portions of gravel, showing in tins latter 
state a greater degree of tenacity than any of the other species. In 
structure it is a coarse form Sp, etnerea, but differs from it in color, 
as well as in tbe size of its seedlike bodies and spicula ; possessing at 

Endiii. Phil. Trans, ?ol, xiv pp. ’274 and Ti'J. 
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tBe same time, tliat' .peculiarity which distinguishes .it from allihe ...other 
species^: of. having numerous small spinife.rous , s.picula in itS' investing 
membrane,:., which when dry,, gives it th.at white, laej appearance, which has 
..led ■ me: to propose' .for. it th.e, specific term ' of olba* „ 

4. Bf, .3Iepeni {u^ i. c.). Massive, . surface convex,. ' presenting 
large lobes, mammillary eminences, or pyramidal, compressed, obtuse or 
sharp-pomted projections, of an inch or more in height, also low wavy 
ridges. Color yellow. Growing in- circumscribed masses, seldom attain* 
itig more than three inches in height. Texture fine, friable, soft, 
tomatose. towards the base. Structure fibrous, reticulated, radiated. Seed* 
.li.ke. bodies spheroidal, about 1 — 47th of an inch in diameter, .studded 
with little toothed, disks. Splcula of two kinds, large and small large 
spicula slightly curved, smooth, pointed at each end, about I— 63rd of 
an inch in length ; small spicula straight, sometimes slightly spiniferous, 
terminated by a toothed disk at each end, about 1 — 42.2.nd of a.n inch 
in length. .(Plate I. Fig, L.) 

Ilab, Sides of the fresh- water tanks in the island of Bombay ^ on 
rocks seldom covered by water more than six months in the year. 

Observations, I have never observed this species either enveloping 
lioating bodies, or growing any where but on rocks, in circumscribed 
portions. It. varies like the other species in being sometimes more, 
sometimes less firm in texture. No other species resembles the officinal 
sponges in external appearance so much as this when fully developed 
and free from foreign substances. It is distinguished from the forego* 
ingby the regularity of its structure, its radiated appearance inteinorly, 
the form of its small spicula, and the manner in which its seedlike 
bodies are studded with little toothed disks ; and from the following 
species, by the fineness of its texture, and the spheroidal form of its 
seediike bodies. Probably it is the spe.cies.alluded to by Dr. Johnston^r- 
which was examined by Meyen from the kind and arrangement of the small 
spicula rouncl the seedlike bodies, which, ..however, in .this .species, are;.' 
not cemented together by carbonate of .lime as stated by Meyen, but by 
an amorphous silicious deposit. . .1 -have named it after Meyen, who 
has characterized it by the description of its minute spicula. 


John Stoll’s British .■Sponges.’pvlM. 
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■ 5. ■ 8f . piumosa (b. i., c.).- ■ Massive^ surface convex, presenting 
gentle eminences and depressions, or low wavy ridges. Color yellow. Grow- 
ing in .eircamscribed, masses, attaining a heiglit of two inches. Texture 
loose, coarse, resistant. Structure, coarsely fibrous, reticulated, radiated, 
fibres fasciculated, spreading from the base towards the circumference 
in a pluaiose form.'. Seedlike bodies ovoid, about 1— 22nd of an inch 
in their longest- diameter,, studded with little toothed disks. Spicuk of 
two kinds, large and small; large spicula slightly curved, smooth, point- 
,„ed at , each end, about 54tli- of an inch hi length; small spicula 
-straight, sparsely spiniferous,- -terminated at each end by a toothed disk, 
about, I”” 292nd of an inch 'in length. (Plate L Fig 2.) 

Ilalh Sides of fresh-water -■ tanks in the island of Bombay, fixed 
or floating,' seldom covered' by water more than six months in the year. 

This is I he' coarsest and most resistant of all the species. 
As yet I have only found --three or four specimens of it, and these only 
in two tanks, i have never seen it fixed on any solid body, but always 
floating on the surface of the water, about a month after the first heavy 
-rains of the S. W. Pif onsoon have' fallen. Having made its appearance 
in that position, and having remained there for upwards of a month, it 
then,s,raks,.to the bottom. That -it g-rows like the rest, adherent to the 
sides, of the tank, must be' inferred -from the first specimen wdiicli I 
found, ( which exceeded two feet in circumference ), having had a free 
and a fixed surface, the latter colored by the red gravel on which if 
had grown, I have noticed it floating, for two successive years in Ihe 
month of July, on the surface of the water of one of the two tanks in 
which I have found it, and would account for its temporary appearance 
in that position, in the following way, via:, that soon after the first rains 
have fallen, and the tanks have become filled, all tlie sponges in them 
appear to inidergo a partial state of putresceney, during which gas Is 
generated in them, and accumulates in globules in their structure, 
through which it. must burst, or tear them from their attachments and 
force them to the surface of the water. Since then the coarse structure 
of pdtmosa would appear to offer greater resistance to the escape 
of this air, than that of- 'any of the other species, it is probable 
that this is the reason of my having hitherto only found it in the 
position mentioned. As Sp, alba , ' without its specific differences, is 
but a coarse form of cinereu, so pluMosa, is without its specific differ- 
encesj only a coarse form of Sp^^'MepenL The point which distinguish* 
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es it from all the other species, consists in the form of its seedlike bodies, 
which are ovoid. From Sp. Meyeni it is also distinguished by its surface 
being more even, its projections less prominent, audits tendency to spread 
horizontally more than to rise vertically. 

General Observations—h shoxiXd he siaied that in all these species 

except einerea, their forms en masse, are so diversified and so dependent 
on accidental circumstances, that not one of them can be said to possess 
any particular form of its own, or to be distinguishable from the rest by 

it- alone. 

Tile iiieasiiremeiits of the seedlike bodies and spieula are taken from 
the average of tile largest of their MiMr a little from those 

mentioned in my Notes/'*' but -this is owing to their having been the 
means of a larger number of measurements than I had an opportunity 
of making ill the first instance. - However ■ great the number of mea- 
surementSjf it is probable^ that when made, at different times and from 
difterent sets of, specimens the results- .will always somewhat .differ-; ■ 
but this is a .matter of .very little consequence) as .these points alone are 
not required for distiiiguisliiog characters. . 

The large s|iiculiim is of the same shape in all the species,' and is 
therefore of no use as a specific character. ' (Plate ,IIL Fig.' 6.) 

, StMit'CTliRE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The Fresh-water sponge is composed of a ffeshy inass^ supported on 
a fibrous, reticulated horny skeleton. The ffeshy mass contains a great 
number of seeciiike bodies in all stages of development, and the horny 
skeleton is permeatCHi throughoui with silicious spieula. 

When the fleshy mass is examined by the aid of a microscope, it is 
found to be composed of a number of cells imbedded in, and held to- 
g'cther by an intercellular substance. 

These cedis vary in cllameter -below the lOOOth part of an inch, which 
is about the average linear measurement of the largest. If one of them 
be selected for observation, it will be found to be composed of its proper 
cell-wall, a number of granules fixed to its upper and inner surface, and 
towards its centre, generally one or more hyaline vesicles. 

The granules are round or ovoid, translucent, and of an emerald or 
yellowish green color, varying in diameter below the 12,000th part of 

-* Op., eit, 
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anJiiclij' whicli is.i.h^^ average linear measurement of tlie largest In 
.some cells they are so minute and colorless as to appear only under tlie 
form of a nebular mass, while in others, they are . of the largest kind 
and few in number* 

' The' hyaline vesicles on the other hand, are transparent, .colorless 
and. globular, and although variable in fjoint of size like the, green gra- 
nules, are seldom recognized before they much exceed the latter in dia- 
meter. They generally possess the remarkable property of slowly di- 
lating, and suddenly contracting them.se! ves, and present in their interior 
molecules of extreme minuteness in 'rapid, commotion. 

When .' living, and isolated, - the sponge-cell is polymorphous, Its 
transparent or. non-graniilar portion undergoing the greatest amount 
of. transformation, w^hile its semi-transparent or granular part, which 
is uppermost, is only slightly entrained to this side or that, according 
to the point of the cell which is in the act of being transformed. 

■ The intercellular substance,' which forms the bond of union between 
the. cells., is. mucilaginous. \¥hen observed in the delicate pellicle, which 
with its imbedded cells and granules, it forms over the surface and 
throughout the canals of the sponge, it is transparent, but when a por- 
tion , of this pellicle is cut from its attachments, it collapses and be- 
comes semi-opake. In this state, the detached portion immediatly 
evinces a tendency to assume a spheroidal form ; but whether the inter- 
cellular substance participates in this act, or remains passive while it is 
wholly performed by the habit of the cells which are imbedded in it, to 
approximate themselves, I have not been able to determioe. 

Seedlike bodies^ The seedlike bodies occupy the oldest or first 
formed portions of the sponge, never its periphery. They are round or 
ovoid according td ' the species,, and each presents a single infundibular 
depression on its Surface which communicates with the interior. Ai the 
earliest period of development in which I have recogniised the seedlike 
body, it has been composed of a number of cells united together hi a 
globular or ovoid mass., (according- to the species), by an interceilular 
substance, similar to that just described. In this state, apparently with- 
out any capsule, and about half the size of the full developed seed like- 
body, it seems to lie free^ in. a cavity formed by a condensation of the 
common structure of the sponge Immediately surrounding it. The ceils 
of which it is now composed, appear to differ only from those of the full 
developed sponge cell, in being 'Smaller,*— in the colorless state of their 
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gems,— and in the absence of hyaline vesicles ; in all other respects 
they closely resemble the sponge-cells, possessing also a like but more 
) limited power of motion. (I do not however wish it to be inferred from 
this close resemblance, that r am of opinion that the seedlike body is 
but an aggregate of separately developed sponge- celts; on the contrary, 
there are always present among the cells of a piece of sponge which has 
been torn to pieces, many, which contain within them, (developing from 
their upper an inner surface,) a number of transparent cells of various 
sizes, not unlike the hyaline vesicles in appearance, but all adhering to- 
gether in a mass. It may perhaps be one of these cell- bearing cells 
I which becomes the seedlike body. They are distinguished from the com- 

I mon sponge-cell by the character I liave mentioned, by their containing 

i fewer granules, and by their greater transparency, but in every other 

respect they are exactly like the sponge-cell.) To resume however the 
subject of the development of the seedlike body,-— it passes from 
the state just mentioned into a more circumscribed form, then becomes 
surrounded by a soft, white, compressible capsule, and finally thickens, 

^ turns yellow and developes upon its exterior a firm crust of silieious 

spicula. 

Thus matured, its cells, (Plate II. Fig. 1. 6.) which were originally 
unequal in size, have now nearly all become equal, almost motionless, 
and a little execc-d the average diameter of the largest sponge-cells ; 
while their germs, (Plate 11. Fig. 1. a.) which in the first instance 
I so nearly resembled the granules of the sponge-cells, are now four or 

I five times laigor, and vary in diameter below the 8,000th part of an inch, 

* which is the average linear measurement of the largest of their kind. 

I The capsule (Plate 11. Fig*. L f.).ha3 now passed from its soft white 

I Staley into a tougli yellow coriaceous menihrane> presenting in 3Ie^eni 

I and pi-umasi^ a Iiexagonally tessellated appenranee, (Fig. 1. c.) on the 

I' divisions of rest the asteroid disks (Fig. L e.) of the vertically 

j; placed spicula (Fig L g.) which surround it 

In the two species just ineetbned the spicula are arranged perpendi™ 
cularly to the surface of the capsule, and ’the interval between them is 
filled up with a white siliceous, amorphous, matter, which keeps them 
in position. Each spictilum ei^ctends a little beyond this matter, and 
supports DU its free end a toothed disk, similar to the one on its fixed 
f end which rests on the capsule ; so that the external surface of the 
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seedlike bodj ittl%6«eand plumosah stodded with little stellated bodies ; 
while in the other species' where there appears to he no such regular ar- 
rangemeot, of these spicula, a number of smooth or spiiiiferous points is 
presented. ' 

, Development of SpongiUu. — When the cells of the seediike body are 
forcibly expelled from their natural cavity, under water, they are irregular 
in form and motionless, but soon swell out, ( by enclormose ?) become 
.globular, and after a few hours burst.. At the time of bursting their 
visible ■ contents,, which consist 'of a mass of germs, occupying about 
'two thirds of the, cavity of the cell,' subside, and afterwards gradually 
become.' spread over the bottom of the vessel in which they are contain- 
ed. They are of various diameters below the 3,000th part of an ineli 
(Plate II, % ,L a.), which is the. average li.oear measiirenieiifc of the lar- 
gest, and appear to be endowed with the power of locomotion in propor- 
tion to., their size; that is to say, that, while the largest scarcely do more 
than, turn over now and then, as the globules of the blood, the mo,st mi- 
nute are incessantly moving backw^ards and forwards, here and there, and 
assembling in crow^ds around the larger ones. 

If a germ about the 3,000th part of an inch in diameter be selected 
for examination, it will be observed to consist of a discoid, circular .» well 
defined, translucent cell, which is green or yellowish green at the circum- 
ference, but becomes pale and colorless towards the centre. This cell 
appears to be again surrounded by a colorless transparent capsule, the 
nature of which is unknown to me, and I am not altogether certain of its 
real existence. 

The green color is hardly perceptible in germs measuring less than 
the 18,000th part of an inch in .diameter ; below this they all appear to 
be colorless, 

A few days after the germs- have been eliminated, they for the most 
part become parcelled out into insulated groups, and united together by a 
semi-transparent mucilage. In -this' -position the contents of the largest, 
which resemble the endoclirome' of the cells of conferva?, luidergo a 
change, becoming nebulous towards the circumference, pellucid in the 
centre, and then nebulous throughout. The largest germs then disappear 
gradually, and their disappearance is followed by a successive develop- 
ment of proteans or active .polymorphic cells. These proleans for the 
most part, do not exceed in their globular or passive state, the clianaeter 
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of the germs . 'which hafO ' disappeared, and a successire' development of 
them CGntimies to take place from the contents of' the' same seedlike 
body for two or three months after their elimination. There are some 
proteans present, however, much larger, exceeding even the 800th part 
of an inch in diaffieter, which always make their appearance under the 
same circumstances, but they are not so numerous ; the most numerous 
are those which average in diameter the SOOOtli part of an inch. The 
form assumed by the latter when in a state of activity is that of the difflu- 
eiit protean, (Plate IL hg 2. e.), which in progression throws out globular 
or obtuse expansions of its cells; that of the largest, the denticulated 
protean (6g. 2. d.}, w^hieh in progression shoots out digital or dentiform 
processes ; and that of the smallest, the vermiform protean (fig. 2. f.), 
which progresses after the manner of a worm. 

They are all, ( like the cells of the sponge ) composed of a cell- wall, 
within which are round or ovoid, green, translucent granules, varying in 
sijze and number ; and one or more hyaline vesicles. 

The green granules although appearing to move over the whole sur- 
face of the protean in its active state, are, nevertheless, when it is in its 
globular or passive state, found to be confined to the upper and inner 
part of its celi-walL Sometimes these, granules, from their smallness, 
can hardly be recognized individually, and only appear in the form of a 
nebular mass; this is frequently the case in the diffluent proteans 
and in those inferior to them in size ; at other times, they are few in 
number and all the largest of their kind, 

The hyaline cofitracting of which there is seldom a plurali- 

ty in the smaller proteans, appears to be uninfluenced in its presence or 
clevelopment by the state of the green .'granules, since there is almost td- 
ways one at least, present, and in the enjoyment of great activity. 

Such are the changes in the contents of the seediike body which are 
witnessed, under this mode of development, with reference to the germs; 
we have now to turn our attention to .'the... semi- transparent mucilage, 
whieli holds the germs together in their .insulated groups, or binds them 
dowm singly to the surface of the vessel in which they are contained. 

This semi-transparent mucilage appears to be identical with the in- 
tercellular mucilage of the sponge ;lt exhibits the same phenom^on of 
ever UEdergomg a change in shape, but' as I, have,, said before, I am 
not aware of its possessing this property, independently of the presence of 
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the cells and minute germs which, are ;Coiitaii3ed in , it; '.neither do 
I know how . it, comes, into existence, ,i. e. whether it. be .the. .product of 
the germs themselves, or whether it be eliminated with them, in a more 
.'elementary transparent and invisible form, from .the , ce'Ils of the seedlike 
bodies. Be this as it may, threads of it soon appear in straight, lines ex- 
tending over the surface of the watch-glass from portion to ,po.rtion (Plate. 
If. fig. 2. h.), and from object to object starting off from diffcn-ent points 
of an isolated germ — or from, any point .of a thread of it already formed 
• — sometimes disposed in a dat reticulated structure over a splciilum, or on 
the surface of the glas.s— -O'ccaslonally'as broken portions like the ends of 
threads thrown .together without union ■ or ,, order, and not iinfreqiiently 
bearing minute germs in .their course either at irregular distances from 
each oilier, or arranged like a string of beads. 

It might be as w.ell to notice here that the yolk-like contents of the dri- 
ed seedlike body, with but slight modifications, undergo the same changes 
as those of the fresh one. If the former be divided with a sharp knife or 
lancet, and a portion of its contents picked out on the point of a needle and 
put into' water, it swells out after a few days, into a gelatinous mass ; Its 
component parts, i. e. its gerra-s and .semi-transparent m'ucilage, begin 
to evince signs .of active lifa,— -a successive dev elop.m.erit of proteans 
follow’s and threads of the semi-transparent mucilage shoot over the sur- 
face of the watch-glass in the manner I have just described. 

So far the elements of the sponge are developed, from the contents of 
the seedlike body after forcibly expulsion, we have noiv to examine them 
after having issued in their natural way. 

If a seedlike body which has arrived at mfitiirity be placed in water, a 
white substance will after a few days be observed to have Issued from its 
interior, through the infundibular depression on its surface, and to have 
glued it to the glass, and if this be examined w'ith a micrcseope, Its circum- 
ference will be found to consist of a semi-transparent substance, the ex- 
treme edge of which is irregularly notched or extended into digital or 
tentacular prolongations, precisely similar to those of the protean, which 
in progression or in polymorphism, throws out parts of its cell in this 
way. (Plate IL fig. c.). In the semi- 1 ran parent substance, may be 
observ^, hyaline vesicles of different sizes, conlracting and dilating them- 
selves as in the protean (fig. B. d), and a little within it the green gran- 
ules so grouped together (fig- e.).as almost to enable the practised eye to 
distinguish in sitn^ the passing forms of the cells to which they belong ; 
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w'e: may also see i» tke latter, their hyaline- vesicles with their contained 
molecules in great commotion, and between the cells themselves the inter- 
cellular mucilage, .{% 'Sv^f.), ' 

' ' !f thismewly^formed be torn up, ^ its ' isolated cells : assume,' 

their globular or passive form or become polymorphous, changing their 
position and their locality, by emitting expansions similar to the pro* 
leans or polymorphic cells developed after a forcible expulsion of the 
'cdiiteiits of the seedlike body, and differing only from them in being more 
indolent in their movements, 

. IlaMts of the Spofige-eelL — -In describing the habits of the sponge-cell 
so far as my observations extend, I shall first confine myself to these 
which are evinced by it, in, or, when torn from, the fully developed stric- 
ture of the sponge, and subsequently advert to the habits of the polymor- 
phic cells or proteans, which are developed from the contents of the seed- 
like body when forcibly expelled. 

The sponge-cell when hi situ^ is ever changing its form, both partially 
and wholly ; its granules also are ever varying their position with, or inde- 
pendently of the movements of the cell, and its pellucid vesicle or vesicles, 
dilating and contracting themselves or remaining passively distended, and 
exhibiting in their interior molecules of extreme minuteness in rapid commo- 
tion. When first separated from the common mass, this cell for a short time 
assumes a globular form and afterwards, in addition to becoming poly- 
morphic, evinces a power of locomotion. During its polymorphism it 
emits expansions of its cell- wall in the form of obtuse or globular pro- 
jections, or digital and tentacular- prolongations. If in progression it 
meets with another cell, both combine, and if more are in the immediate 
tieighboiirliood, they all unite together into one common globular 
mass. Should a spiciilum chance to be in the course of a cell, it will 
ascend it and traverse it from end to end, subsequently quitting it or 
asstiining its globular form, embrace some part of it and remain statiom- 
arily attfiched to it. The changes in shape and position of the sponge- 
ceii and its intercidiular mucilage are for the most part effected so im- 
perceptibly, that they may be likened to those which take place in a 
cloud. Its granules however are more active, but there appears to be m 
motion in any part of the cell, excepting among the molecules within 
the hyaline vesicle, which in any way approaches to that characteristic of 
Ihe presence of cilia., 
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■:■■■ ■ It should be uiiders;|ood ho.wever' that these remarks are not applicable 
'to every sponge-celValthough fully developed, which appears in the field of 
the microscope,. but rather a statement of what a sponge cell may evincej 
than one of what ever}^ sponge -ce'!! does evince. 

The polymorphic cells or proteans which appear in the watch-glass 
after the contents of a seedlike body have been forcibly expelled into it 
under distilled water, are much more active in their movements. Their 
cell-walls frequently assume the most fantastic figures, spheroidal, poly- 
gonal, asteroid, dendritic, &c. Their green graoiiles move backwards or 
forwards, to this side or to that with great activity, as the part of the cell to 
which they are attached is entrained in one direelion or another; while 
their h 3 'a]ine vesicle or vesicles ( in progression ) appear oecaslonally in 
every part, not only of the body of the cell, but in its tubular prolonga- 
tions, The contraction of the hyaline vesicle seems to take place most 
frequently when it arrives at the posterior .extreniitjr that is .according to 
the direction in which the cell is progressing ; next in frequency, at the 
skies, ■ seldom in the anterior or central part of the .mass. When contrac- 
tion takes place it is effected more or less completely, more or less sud- 
denly; if complete, a dark speck or opacity marks the original position of ' 
the vesicle, in the centre of w^hicli, if watched, it maybe observed to re-ap- 
pear, and as it is carried forward in the movements of the cell with tho 
portion to which it is attached, it gradually regains its original size, and 
returning in due course to the point from which it started, again contracts 
as formerly. 

In progression, some of the large proteans developed in the way just 
mentioned appear to be conscious of the nature of certain objects which 
they encounter in their course, since they will stop and surround them 
with their cell-wall It is not uncommon to see a portion of a spiculiim 
in the latter position (Plate III fig. L) the larger germs of the sponge 
itself, the body of a loricated animalcule, the 900th part of an inch iik 
diameter (fig. 2.) on which the pressure exerted by the protean may be 
seen by the irregular form assumed by the animalcule the moment It has 
become surrounded. I once saw one of these proteans approach a ge- 
latinous body, something like a sluggish or dead one of its own kind, and 
equal to itself in size, and having lengthened itself out so as to encircle 
it, send processes over and under it from both sides (fig. 4.), which unit- 
ing with each other, at last ended in a complete approximation of the two- 
opposite folds of the cell-wall, throughout their whole extent, and ill ihr. 
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enclosure of the object within the duplicature. Even while the protean 
was thus spreading out its substance into a mere film, to surround so large 
an object, a tubular prolongation was sent out by it in another direction to 
seize and enclose in the same way, a large germ which was lying near it 
After having secured both objects, the protean pursued its course, rather 
more slowly than before, but still shooting out its dentifrom processes with 
much activity. It took about three quarters of an hour to perform these 
two acts. ■ 

Lastly, I have frequently seen it grapple with its own species; when, if 
the one it meets is near its own size, they merely twist round each other 
for a short time and then separate ; but, when it does not exceed the sixth 
or eighth part of its size, then there is much struggling between them, and 
the smaller one escapes, or is secured by the aid of the digital prolongations 
of the larger one, and enveloped as the object before mentioned in a fold 
of its celhwall. 

On one occasion I witnessed a contest between two proteans, wherein 
the large one, after having seized the smaller one with its finger-like pro- 
cesses, passed it under its body, so as to cause it to lie between itself and 
the glass. For a moment the small protean remained in this position, 
when the cell-wall raised itself over it in the form of a dome, in which so 
formed cavity toe little protean began to crawl round and round to seek 
for an exit; gradually however the cell-wall closed in beneath it in the 
manner of a sphincter, and it was carried up as it were into the interior of 
the cell, securely enclosed in a globular transparent cavity resembling 
a hyaline vesicle, but mvteli larger (Plate III. fig. 3); it then attached itself 
to the upper part of this cavity, assumed a globular form, became opake 
and motionless, and the larger protean took on its course. 

Such are a few of the habits evinced by the sponge-cell, developed in 
Its natural way and l)y the process I have mentioned. 

Now, altliou gh no doubt may exist in the mind of the reader as to the 
identity of the sponge-cells developed in the natural way, and most of those 
developed from tluf contents of the seed-like body when forcibly expelled ; 
yet it may be a question with hira, whether nii the proteans developed by 
the latter method come from the contents of the seedlike body, and there- 
fore whether the proteans whose habits I have just been describing, which 
nlightly differ from those of the sponge-cell, taken from its natural struc- 
ture ( only so far as this, however, that I have not seen the like evinced 
bj the latter), have nol been developed from some other source, 
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All tiaat l €an say iri aBswer to this- question, is, that altlioiigh the 
.proteans, wliicli Iia?e einoced the remarkable habits I have described; are 
largerihan the sponge-cell, more active in- .their component parts ^ more 
'.active as a whole, and appear , to po'ssess a greater share of iiitelligerice;jet 
their .general aspect and component parts being the same, their constant 
appearance in the watch-glass with the other pclymorpliic cells in the 
progress of the developement of the eontent.s of the seedilke body after 
.forcible expulsion, w.lien they are nearly as numerous as any other form 
of the .protean cells then present, together with the fact, that the sponge- 
frequently contains pieces .of .confervaa within doplicatures of 
its "cell- wall,' and' other . foreign ■' matters, just as these prioteans in- 
clude within the duplicatures of 'their eell-w alls tie o!»jeets I have men- 
tioned,' leaves me' no conclusion to come to so reasonably, as, that: tne 
p'.roteans or polymorphic cells so developed are but a higher cooclitron 
of the sp.onge-cell met with m situ. How they obtain this condi- 
tion, whether it be from the peculiar circumstances under which they are 
developed or whether it be the development peculiar to a particular class 
of cells of the same animal, are queries for future inquiry to determine. 

Next to the development of the fleshy substance, comes that of the 
horr.y skeleton and its sp.icula.,"of wdiieh little more has betm made known 
to me by ray observations, than has been published by others wiio 
have already directed their attention to the same subjects. I have mi 
had time to continue my investigation beyond the development of the 
fleshy substance, which is the utmost to which the contents of the seed- 
like body when forcibly expelled reaches; although from my Notes ” it 
would appear that it went farther, for I have therein stated, that I liad seen 
the semi-transparent raucilage take on an arrangement, in form and dispo- 
sition like that of the spicula in the skeleton ; but this was an illusion, for 
I afterwards found out, that this appearance had arisen from the semi- 
transparent mucilage having attached itself to a series of minute scralcliea 
on the surface of the watch-glass. 

My impresson, however, is that both the horny skeleton and its spi- 
cula are formed in the intercellular substance, and not within the cells. 

The spicula are membraneous and at an early period of their develop- 
ment pliable, they afterwards 'become Arm and brittle. If they be ex- 
posed to the flame of a Mow-pipe many of them swell out towards the 
middle or one end into a bulb, like that; of a thermometer. This Is more 
particularly the case with spicula ' of friaMUs^ than with those of any 
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of the otber species. They are hollow and the form of their Ccwity corres- 
ponds with that of their own form, being widest in the centre and narrow 
towards each extremity. Sometimes they contain a green matter like 
the endochrome of cells of confer?®. 

Growth*— Thh only takes place during the time spongilla is covered 
by water, which in the tanks of Bombay is not more than eight, or at the 
farthest nine months out of the year, but the duration of its submer- 
gence of course again varies with the position it occupies on the sides 
of the tank. Its increase however appears to be most rapid in September 
and October, i. e, about two months after the tanks have become filled ; 
subsequently it appears to go on more slowly. Daring the season 
of its growth, or while it is under water, it may extend from a 
portion, not more than a few lines in diameter, over a surface two or three 
feet in circumference, or it may evince no disposition whatever to advance 
beyond its original bulk throughout the whole season. It increases in 
size by successive additions to its exterior. To whatever extent this 
increase may reach, either vertically or horizontally during the first 
season, ( assuming that it commenced from a central point or germ,) but 
few seedlike bodies are developed in it, and these few, as f have before 
said, are found in the centre or first-formed portion. The next year the 
development of its fleshy substance appears to commence from these 
seedlike bodies, which a few weeks after it has again become submerged, 
pour forth their contents over the last yearns skeleton, and reaching its cir- 
cumference develope a new portion; and In this way, by successive addi- 
tions, it gradually increases in bulk, while the seedlike bodies accumulate 
about its centre, till at length it becomes based on a mass of them, the 
lowermost of which merel}^ consist of the refuse of those which have ful- 
filled the purpose for which they were originally destined.’^ 

Connected with the growth of spongilla is also the following fact which 
presented itself to me and which is interesting, inasmuch as it seems to point 
out, that germs or full developed cells of it abound in the water of the tanks, 
independently of those which exist imbedded in their natural structure, viz. 
One day I observed a few fesh straws floating together on the surface of 

^ DiUrochet has aoticed the fact, that in a piece of Bpongilla which he kept, in water 
for some months, and which contained seedlike bodies, all the soft parts died, became pu- 
trid, and dissoi^^ed away during the winter, and that in the foliowdng spring, the fleshy 
substance became renewed. Memoirs pour sewir a VHist. Anat. et Physiol, des Vegeieaux 
el des Anirmmv, t. II. p. 436. ■ • , 
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the water of a tank whicli abounded with several species of spongilia; they 
had been accidentally thrown there, ' but before they began to change color 
from piitresceney, and therefore ■but. -a few clays after they had been in the 
water, a growth of place around each straw separate- 

ly, which' soon increased to the thickness of half an inch. I do not FG- 
, member to have seen another instance of such rapid growth, and the fresh- 
.. ness, of the shaw-proved this vapidity, for in .this country in changes .color 
a very few days immersion. 

Although I was perfectly aware that spongUki rnigld be uncovered by 
water for many months in the year and still retain its vital:! y, vet I whited 
'to see if 'this would be the rase -after 'the interval of more than a year. I 
therefore placed some portions, wbich I had kept for this purpose, in 
tanks supported on bits of cork, and others on stones from which they 
had been midetached ; but from some cause or other, whellier from the 
partial putrescency which its dry fleshy substance suhiTequently under- 
went, or from this being present in a larger quantity in spongGS taken out 
of the water in their living state and carefully preserved, than in those 
exposed .to the. sun and wlnd.s on the .dry rocks throtiglioiit' the g'rea,ter 
part of the year, or from both combined, the shrimps and crabs w‘ere 
attracted tow^ards the former and devoured them with rapacity, while they 
left .the latter ii.ntouch.ed;; so that- 1 was., at -last compelled t-o enclose a por-" 
fcion in a gauze-wire case, which was kept three or four feet beneath the 
surface of the water for several months. This portion was fixed on a 
stone, in the position it had grown, and when the ease was taken up, it 
W’’as found to have exceeded by many times its original bulk, was covered 
with its natural pellicle and in the active performance of all its vital 
functions. 

Color — This in all, excepting einereUi appears to be yellow. 

The contents of the dried seedlike body are yellow, and altliough 
the new sponge when it first grows from them appeals to be white, 
yet, if its cells be examined -'under a high magnifying power, their 
granules will be found to be translucent and yellow, closely re- 
sembling, under transmitted light, the color of chlorine. 

'Sometimes the green- color of the yellow sponge is evidently ow- 
ing to the presence of ^mimerouS' solitary spherical corpiisciileSy at 
other times it is as evidently bwing to the presence of an Osclllatork 
or to Diatomeae, but more'' frequently, it appears to depend mi the 
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presence of some coloring matter in or about its cells or granules- 
themselves. 

if some fresh cells of cinerea be examined under a high mag- 
nifying power, they and tbeir contents will present the grey or lilac tint 
peculiar to the species, and in like manner the cells of yellow’ sponges 
which have become green, would seem to indicate a similar position 
of their coloring matter, which in this instance however generally 
appears to depend on an extra tint of green added to the cell-granules 
only.., ,, . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Undoubtedly the sun has the povver of turning the yellow sponges 
green, when they are taken from the tank and exposed in a glass ves- 
sel to his rays. At the same time the greater part of the sponges 
are exposed to the sun in their natural habitations throughout the 
whole year and yet with the exeception of friabilis (which is al- 
ways green, at least externally,) it is only here and there that you 
find a portion of the others taking' oil that color. Exposure to light 
again does not appear to have this effect on the small pieces of 
spoiige grown from the seedlike bodies, if care has been taken not to 
admit the presence of other organisms, for they retain their white 
cotton-like appearance, although exposed to the sun for several days, 
i. e. from the moment they have become perceptible, up to the time that 
they perish from the want of nourishment in the distilled water in 
which they have been brought into existence. 

It is impossible therefore under these circumstances to say without 
further research, if the green color is owing to an additional tint to the 
colouring matter of the cells or granules themselves, or to the presence of 
some foreign organism. Bory St. Vincent supposed it to be owing to 
the presence of Anabina hnpaipabiltSy^ but when it is due to an Oscil- 
latoria or to Diatomeas, or to solitary organic corpuscules they are dis- 
tinctly visible ; the green color however is frequently present when nei- 
ther can be observed. 

Among other experiments I instituted a set to ascertain if each 
species of spongiUa had its peculiar form of proteus ; and for this pur- 
pose, I took small portions of the yolk-like substance from the seedlike 
foodies of dried pieces of each of the sponges, and after having placed 
them in separate watch-glasses with distilled water, sat them aside for 

JolinstoB Brit. Sponges, foot-note, p. id6. 
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a few days uBtil' the proteaos made their appearance.^' I then began to 
compare the latter with ' one another in the different watch-glasses* but 
instead of findingthat each species of spongilla had Its peculiar fonii^ 
I, frequently found that the Mnd of portean I had determined on as pro- 
per tO' one species, was to be seen on the same or on the following da j in a 
watch-glass containing joik4ike substance from the seedlike bodies of 
another species, and so on throughout all the glasses. It therefore would 
appear that in whatever the speciffc distinctions of ilie different proteaiis 
consist, too much stress naust not be laid upon their external forms. 

Respecting the position which $pmigi!la holds among organirsed 
bodies, I feel incompetent to offer an opinion. All who know anything 
about the subject, are aivare, that it is ' closely allied to both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, ■, but. it is for those who are best acquainted with 
that part of the chain ivhich unites these two great conventional divi- 
sions, to assign to it its proper link. 

I might here state, however, that we are indebted to Dujardin for the 
earliest notice of the resemblance of the spongo-cell to the proteus, f — 
Elirenberg’s name for the proteiis is ammba ; he has also applied the 
same name to the fifth family of his naked Phytozoaria polygastriea^ 
Sect. 3, Pseiidopodia^ in which is included the genus Amoiha* 

Finally, I stated in the P.S. to my Notes,'’!; that the proteus fed 
on its like after the manner of the hydra* The fact which induced me to 
make this assertion has been already mentioned ( p. 43,) but the sub- 
ject requires further investigation before it can be considered conclusive. 
It is difficult to conceive why the proteus should enclose within its cell- 
wall one of its own like, if it were not for the purpose of feeding upon, 
it ; added to wffiich the constant accumulation of refuse matter, which, 
issuing from the feecal orifices, settles on the surface of the living sponge, 
when kept in a horizontal position, shews, that there is a continual eli- 
mination going on, of material, which is no longer useful in its economy 
and in connection with the fact to which I have alluded, would seem to 
point out the probability, that such to a certain extent, consist of the 
cast'off parts oforganisms from which the nutrient parts have been 
abstracted. 

^ Throughout ail my experhueiits 'distilted wale? was iwccb anti every precaution taken 
to preclude as far as practicable the introduelioa of foreign matter, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate'I. ■ 

Fig. J. Seetioii of natural ■ 

a. Sraall spiculum and seedlike body of the same^ inagniiied. 

Fig. 2. o\' Spoufrilla pkwtosa^xi^ixiLm] sizQ. 

b. spiculum and seedlike body of the same, magnified. 

Fig. 3. Sergiou of jSfp07?.g///a /}7£V'-6f/ks‘ natural size. 

e. Sinai! spiculiini and seedlike body of the same, magnified. 

Fig. 4. Seclioii of d/;6a, natural size. 

ci Small spiculum and seediike body of tne same, magnified. 

I? ig. 5. Section of jSpo7i:g'i7/a cm:retf., natural size. ' 

c. Small spicakim and seedlike body of the same, magnified. * 

As none of these species possess specific forms, it has been deemed advisable to gi\ e 
:-;eeticns of them, shewing their average and relative thicknesses, — the form of tiie projec- 
tions from their , siiria.ee, — and the pemiiiarity of their intenial stractures respee lively. 

■ Plate II. 

Fig. I. 3Fagnified section of a seedlike body of iSpowg-ilfa Meyeni showing, /. spiciilar 
crust, g, coriaceous capsule, A. intcmal cells, and i. infumlibular openiiig. 

«. Germs of cells magnified, — the largest l-*~3000tb part of an inch in diameter. 
h. Cell of seediike body containing genns, magnified. 

c. Portion of' coriaceous membrane magnified, to shew hexagonal divisions and 

iransparent centres. 

d. Sinrdl spiculum of Jicyewi, magnified. 

e. One of its toothed disks with central aperture, magnified. 

1 'ig. 2. Bisk to shew the appearance which is presented on the surface of the watch-glass 
a tew days after the matter of the seediike body has been forcibly expelled into 
it, imder di&lille<l water. 

0 . Denticulated proleus in progression, shewing its granules and hyaline vesicles, 

. mog'nified., ' 

1). Passive state of the same, magnified, 
e. V. c. Germs parcelled out in semi-transparent niucilag'c, inagnifie<l. 
d, Dcnticulotcd proteus, magnified. 

e. c. Diftluent proteiis, ditto. 

f Vennilbrjii proteiis, ditto. 

g,g. Animalcules about 1 000th part of an inch in diameter, which, to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of all other kinds, w'ere generally present with the proteans, mag- 
nified. 

h. h. h. Threads of semi-transparent mucilage, ditto. 

Fig. 3. A magnified view of a newly formed portion of grown in distilled 

water from a seediike bod)', as seen with Rosses microscope, under a compound 
}>ower of ^ of an inch focus., 

a. Sponge-cell with its granules and hyaline vesicles magnified, taken from the 
same portion. 

Ik The same in a passive stale, magnified. , 
r. r. c. Marginal or thinnest portion of newly formed Bpmgilhf ditto. 

(1. (L Form of its extreme edge, ditto. 
r. e. Hyaline contracting vesicles, ditto. 

f. /. Sjronge-eells in situ, ditto. 
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.. ■ Plate 111. . , 

Fig. 1 . Magnified view of a denlicifiated riroleus. with a portion of a ■ spiciilirni in , a foltl 
of its eeil-walL ' 

2. Ditto, with a lorieated aiiimaicnie and g’erm m uilto. 

3. Ditto, shewing a small, proteas attached to the t-;’ a •‘■•'h, wt 

ditto. 

4. DittOj in the act of surroiinuing' a immgii bocU-, 

5. Most striking forms 'assained bj proteans, develo|iefl iVon> the nniUer t4‘ we,-.-; 

like bodies (seen at various times b mogniileu 

6. Generalforrnoflar«e-.picukinbditio.- 
Maginfiec! view- of spiiiiferoiis spicndim^ 


Art lll,~Pi>ejmirks on- the Origir^ rnul f4 *lh 

- Aborigines of the Migiris^ suggested h-g ike papers, of 
tain Congreve and the llet\ W. Tafjlor on the sojtpused 
Celto-Scpthic Antiquities in the South . of India {ptiblislied 
in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Ads;. 32 
andSSy 1847). By the Rev.. B. Bchmid, I). 1). CoiTiniiini- 
catecl by the R-ev. Dr. Wilsok, Honorary' ib'eside,rit .of the 
Soc-iety. 

NOTE BY BR. WILSON » 

The accompanying short paper having been placed at ray disposal by 
Dr. Schmid, I have great pleasure in submitting it lo tlie Bombay Braiieh 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. It contains a most important testimoin- 
on a subject of very interesting inquiry connected wifli llm Origin 
Languages of the Aborigines of the Nilgiris, winch no person, from per- 
sonal acquaintance with that curious people and general phllulogical Ions 
is more competent to satisfy than Dr. Schmid himself. In a eomrau- 
nication which I have received along with it from that venerable Mis- 
sionary, he mentions that altogether he has resided about six years on 
the Nilgiris, and that a good part of his time there lias b("^en spent in the 
acquisition of the language of the Todavars, a vocabulary mid phrase- 
book of which he has prepared. The conclusions at wldcli he lias ar- 
rived, as will be seen from the paper now forwarded, are^ that 
Todavar language is a genuine but very rude dialect of the ancieiit Ta- 
mui that the Tamul, Todavar, Badagar, and Caiiurese languages are 
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links of a coiiiiecte'd and unbroken chain of dialectsnf one language 
that the Todavar dialect is by far more . closely conoected with the 
Tarniil thaii' the Caiiarese' ;”: that ^Vlhe race -which afterwards split into 
.Tamuliaiis, Maleialis, 'Ganarese,. ' and"''Telingis,-. must' be a Caucasian or 
H ini race, which must have immigrated into the plains oflndia very 
early and that it was afterwards pushed forward to the furthest south 
by other inoiintaiii tribes speaking Sanskrit” and what are now called 
‘‘ Hindi dialectSj and immigrating at a later period.” These conclusions 
are very iiiugIi in accordance with those formed by most orientalists and 
ethnographists on more general grounds than those which have been 
l/iclr foundation . The notice taken of Dr. Ruckert’s discoveiy of the 
similarity of the Tatar and Tamul dialects, may open up anew feld 
of research for Indian philologists. I remember that when Professor 
Westergaard was with us in 1842, he stated it as his opinion, that 
striking analogies exist between these now far-separated languages. 

J. W., ■ 


1 8th December 1848. 


DR. Schmid’s PAPER. 

Captain Congreve inclines to the hypothesis, that the Todavers on 
the Neilghenies are exclusively the remains of Celto-Scythians immigra- 
ted into India and settled on the Hills” at very early times, but the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor’s Paper proves that those remarkable cromlechs and cairns 
with their contents, discovered by Captain Congreve on the Neilgherries, 
are quite similar to those in the low country, far away from the Plills.” 
Even this fact alone wmuld prove, that the Todavers had the same Bud- 
dhistic ancestors as the Tamulians. 

It is a question, whether quite similar cromlechs, similar rude ceme- 
teries with pottery, with ornamental covers, figures of men on elephants, 
with bells, bulls’ heads, &.c. may not likewise be found in the interior of 
Africa, or of Arabia & c. whither in ail probability a branch of the Hima- 
laya races of Scythians or European Celts never penetrated and settled. 
Arts in their primitive rude state will be found everywhere to be pretty 
niuch alike, and so also certain practices of the roost ancient nations, 
although otherwise widely different from each other. The Celts in the 
west, and those eastern tribes whom the more accurate Greek authors 
colled Scythian, differ so greatly in many respects, that I am inclined 
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to consider tbe similarity of tlieir ancient moriumeiits as ratlier acfitleiital 
altlioiigli this similarity deserves careful attention ami furtlier enquiry. 

Identity or analo.q-j of idiom is acknowledged on nil to ke tlie 

most siire^'oark either of identity or of affinity of race. Tlie linguist 
who has occupied himself with this branch of philosophical oiiqiiirT, has 
iafallillc rules, by which he erai even ascertain, whether a langiiagcj has 
been altered by violent interference of conquerors, or whether it has suf- 
fered no ifiiid of alteration, by .such interfereoee, 

I came to Hills'' with the preconceived idea, that the Tobrer.s ri/x 
not Hhidns, but either descendants of Jews from the S.anli of \nbiay 
•whose kingdom was destroyed by ^lahomecl and who retired to tim Ma- 
labar Coast, and were not further heard of, as thelloval Isiafie Sc>eiel\ 
of Great Britain and Ireland staled in a scries of querie?, eireiilutecl 
about the year 1828 ,- or that they may have come from Persia. 
But when studying their dialect and collecting' a Toealuilrd-y of nearly 
500 words, --besides many phrases explanatory of grammar and con- 
struction,— I could find no trace of any Arabic or llebrew roofs, nor any 
tiling like Sanscrit, Persian, Gothic or Celtic (though wifli the latter 
I am but very slightly acquainted) ; but the vocabiilary, which by the 
help of the Basle Brethren labouring among the Ijiirghersor Ihidaghers^ 
I have lately completed by adding the words frie Budaglicr dialect, 
shows to a demon St ration, that the Todavcr laiiguiigc? is a gcmniiie but 
very rude, dialect of the ancient Tarnul, the words of which are in in, my 
cases so greatly changed, but changed aceordiiig to certain rule?, ihat 
only a deeper study enabled me to reeogiib.e identify of both 
laiiguag'es,* — and the comparison of these I'odaver words widi the 
Budaglier and Caiiarese words, shows to evidence, tl:ai the TaiBul,To(Ia-* 
ver, Biidagher and Canarese languages are links of a closely eoisnerlecl 
and unbroken chain of difilects of one original langoage, and * that ilio 
Todaver dialect is by far more cdosely connected wirh the Ttirmii, thm 
with the Canarese. And when by the liberal aid of the piibfie for this 
purpose, a Brother of the Basle Society will be enabled to settle at Ooia- 
caniimd, and to pursue jointly with me these enquiries, I trust it will be 
ill our power to throw still more light on the earlier history of riiesc5 
most interesting Aborigines , — but what is of niueh greater iinporhiiiee, 
we hope to benefit them at the same time by Ohrislian instruction, anti to 
rescue their race from the danger of disappearing gnidually and cmfircly 
from the earth. 
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■ In reference to a question, stated by .■ the 'Rev. W... ' Taylor,, in the 
Madras Journal of' Literature .and Science, No. - page' 94, 1 have 
state two facts ; 

Di% .R'uckert, Professor of the Oriental Languages, in the University 
of Berlin; a5i eminent Poet, and a Philological genius, who is equally well 
acquainted with Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian and the Tatar dialects, and who 
studied Tamul, assisted in part by books which I lent him, in order to 
teach that language to some Dresden Missionaries, proceeding to Tran- 
quebar and Mayaverarn, told me afterw^ards with sparkling eyes, that the 
Tamul language has a remarkable analogy with Tartar dialects. This 
declaration strengthened my idea, which I had already long before con- 
ceived by comparing the genius of the Tamul language with that of other 
tongues, that that race or tribe, which afterwards split into Tainiilians, 
Maleialies, Caoarese and Telingas, must be a Caucasian or Himalaya-race 
and must have immigrated into the plains of India very early, interming- 
ling with a liamitic race which they found there, with thick lips and 
curled hair, like the far- spread Papuas. A short time ago I wrote to 
Dr. lliickert, requesting him, to send me a specification of this analogy 
betw^een the Tamul and the Tatar dialects. 

The second fact is that, when in 1848, a Treatise of mine was read 
to the Ethnological Society in London, concerning the Tamulians and 
Todavers and the cognate tribes of India, one of the leading members of 
the Committee put questions to me founded on my Treatise, and after an 
hour's conversation, he declared that my views entirely coincided with his 
own, viz : that the original inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras had 
immigrated into India from the Himalaya, and were pushed foxnvard to 
the furthest south by other mountain tribes speaking Sanscrit and 
Hindi dialects, and immigrating at a later period ; just as the Celtic 
tribes had been successively pushed to tlie furthest west by the subse- 
quentl}^ immigrating Teutonic and Slavonic races. 

And that the Huns (not before SOO a. D.) and other Tataric (Scy- 
thian) tribes have entered and ravaged India, coming down from the 
Hiraalaya-mountains, is stated likewise in an earlier number of the 
Asiatic Researches/' , ' • , 






lY— 0/1 'the Pumerplaui of Ehora^ith, Ey 
ffiiit Bargeoii J. E. Stocks, 3/1. 3)., F. T.-R. ( uohiiONor-ind 
/y/ Uic Secretary. {IFiih a Pfaie), 

: Tlie berries, called by tlie Arab Physicians HuP. 

'iil-Kekiiij or Kakmtj, have been referred by most vrnlers uj a plant 
f 4 rowli')<i; in Gcnnany, Italy? and Greece? naicn 'Ta*« d !»/ If'urnrfor! 
(from the Arabic name) Alkekongl OiSciuarinB, raid hx La'iraeusj Fiiy- 
sails Alkekeogi? and the , same plant Is identitied wltli the /rrauypoe 
fiA(Kft!vff/3oc5 mentioned by Dioscorkles-,. ■■■ 

Dr. Rcyle? induced, no doiib't by the geegranlacu: position uf this 
plant being unfavourable to the above idei.tifieailoiij la^; sugge-fiil the 
Nicandra Inclica (E, &i S.)? referred more properly to tlio genus Piiysalis 
under the name of Physalis Indica (Lanu). and vvliich .Luiireiro called 
Physalis ..Alkekengi, ■ 

Dr. Royle also t.hrows out the idea that the widely distributed Phy- 
salis 3om,nifera was ' the original Kakioj. and that tiie Xicaudra lodica 
was merely used as a substitute ; for be it observed that in the Eastern 
■Materia Medica? plants with similar aspects are generally eoiifoundcd 
and used indiscriminately? as might be expected. It may incleed be 
ventured as a general remark? that tke (/erats is alone perceived b}’ per- 
sons ignorant of Botany, and the dvoowdedge of {/A? di&ti net ions is 
one of the results of the study of that science. 

It is most probable that a knowledge of the virtues, supposed or 
real, of species of the genus Physalis, was discovered iiidtyH.;iHlt.ni1y by 
'Fhysidans .of dlilerenfc natio and that the Pliysalih Alkikengi was the 
plant .used by the Greeks. ' 

If we consult Persian works on Materia Aledica, siu'h as ih(^ 31rikh» 
Koon-ul'Adviych, we find the foUowung account of Ixakinj, which is co- 
picH'I almost iiteraliy in the Tofut-ul-moinnecii. The syiiuiyviiis ' are 
first noted, and we are ioformed that in the province of Pars it I< called 
Ai'oomik pus pnrdakf r4nduibout Shiraz KftckooiH'H'ifi* In Greek it is 
called Omfiidnoon^ in Syriac Kkumree ninTja^ in Turkish 
koto ill Arabic Tomz-tihmurj and Huh^mUyahood^ in Iliiidoostaoeci 
RffpoeduhaimA Bi/ipoo7ilta^ and in Latin HaUimhii'^ (or ilakkmpim)^ 
It is clcscrib(?d as allied in nature and habit to the Uniib iil-salil) (Solaiiuiii 
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nigrum), but its leaves are^ more firm and" its''- branches become proeunv- 
bent witli age. Its, flowers . are wliite tinged', with,, red, and its fruit is 
enclosed in a 'Coveniig like, a bladder (the calyx), wlilch is 

'green when young and red when; ripe,'- and contains a kernel (meaning 
the tiiie; fruit) like a sepistan or a' filb^ which when it ripens turns 
red also. Two varieties are noticed; one growing on stony ground, ami 
one on cultivated land. The wild one has leaves like the apple, with a 
d,owny surface., as if covered , with dust. ' Its stern is fresh and, herba-,. 
eeoiis, and the whole plant is larger than the one growing in gardeu- 
grcLind. It di hers also in having red fiow-ers, and berries of a yellow 
hue with, .a tinge of red, -and. a calyx which turns y^-ello^v in :friiit.' ..In 
both, the fruit gathered when ripe and dried for use is the part employ-* 
ed in medicine. It is cold and dry in the 2nd degree, and is good for 
stomach and liver-diseases, jaundice, wind, heart-burn, gravel, stene, 
&c. &c. The above description of the inflated calyx, as also the 
name which the plant bears in the province of Pars, %’iz. Sride-hehinch 
a-cuTtain^ point out a Physalis as one at least, of the plants mentioned. 
But the large mountain variety with dusty leaves, and brown fruit, is 
most likely a distinct plant. And it is worthy of remark, that although 
the Physalis soninifera is common throughout Scinde, Beluchistan, and 
Afghanistan, yet a plant not belonging to that genus, (although bearing 
a general resemblance to it) is regarded the true Kaklnj by those who 
have studied the Persian and Arabian writings on Materia Medica. 

Tins is the plant so universally known through those countries by its 
more popular name of Piineer, Puneerbundy or Puiieerbad, a plant iii 
the natural order SclmiacecB, allied to Physalis, but distinct in its dia^-* 
eious flowers and calyx which closely invests the fruit. 

1 subjoin the characters of the genus, raid a few remarks on the spe - 
cies upon which it is founded. 

Flowers dioecious by abortion. 

Calyx 5-eleft, increscent but not inflated in fruit. 

Corolla canipaniilate, with the divisions of the limb valvalcin se^stlva- 
tion, and bent inwards where their tips join in the centre. Stamens 
five, inserted near the bottom of the tube of the corolla with tufts of 
hairs on each side of the filaments at their points of origin. 
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,C>vai 7 2»celled -witliniany-o\niIe^^ 

'St}de simple/stigma bilammellate. ■ ■ 

Berry tightly invested by. the calyx; its apex ruicoveretl. 

Seeds ear-shaped. - Embryo, bow-shaped or nearly ^ing-^h;^pi?fL in thc' 
iiiidst of fleshy albunien,, with Ihiear cotyledons and a long radicle. 

All iinder-slmibp - most' deiisely covered with rnimiie stellate Imirg, 
arranged in tufts which form a short 'ash-grey covering over tlie whole 
plant. Leaves ianceokte-oblongj uueqoa! at the base, of a. thick tough 
texture^ sometimes appearing-. 'to spring in pairs (pseiidogm'iiinate), with 
the upper and lower surfaces alike. - Flowers cl iced o us., fusdcnlate, with 
. the peduncles bending* downwards., b-i ale plaat. — Calyx ?iiorter tl'ian 
the .tube ^ of the co.rolla. Stamens as long as ttie tube. Ornry riulfioen- 
t.ary with ' no style. feb-iale pl.an'T..-“- Calyx as hnigas the lobe of the 
corolla. Staiiie'ns rudimentary with exceedingly short iilarneiits and with 
anthers efiete and void of poll eo. . . 

PUNEERIA coagtdans (:t. e. s). - 

This plant .is recognised at a cooskierable di-stanee l»y its dusty .asli-" 
grey liuej which in the. young leafy shoots has a lihiish tinge. Tliere.is 
not a shade of green in the . whole pdant. It 'forms ranioiis bushes 1-2 
feet high, flowering in February and ripening its fruit in 3l'arcl:i. ■ 

The natives are perfectly aware that some plants are male and others 
female, and they compare it to the Date-tree in this respect Thcf co- 
rolla is covered externally with close-set stellate hairs, but is smooth 
and of a sulphur-yellow colour internally. It diilers from the corolla 
of Physalis in drying quite black and hard. The leaves also dry very 
stifl'and hard. When fresh, their texture is 'soriiewliat leathery, with 
ioeonspieiious veins, and the two surfaces are alike in colour and vena- 
tion. The ripe fruits are brown and shining on the surface, and are 
used as an emetic when fresh. When dried they arc sold in the Sciinie 
Bazars under the name of I3ji Funeer Jtl fait) (Pmicer carda- 
mons), and are (as before stated) regarded the true of 

Arabian and Persian writers. They are used against hidig<?stioii, and 
windy complaints of the stomach, ■ and enjoy an Immense reputation in 
Scinde, Beluchistan, and Afghanistan. They are uscfd in irifusioii either 
alone, or mixed with the leaves and twigs of the Rliazya sirieta (Apo- 
eynaceae) a peculiar and excellent hitter, well known in Sciiide by the 
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name: of .Sikdr or SMwur, '%*hic.h last ■' is"- a corniptioii of its, Piislitu 
name S7iwurff. The dried berries are also used hi Belacliistan and 
'Affg'haiiistan .to ,make cheese (puneer), when kid’s stomach' cannot Be, 
procured. Two or three of the berries are rubbed up with a little milk 
and this is stirred among' the whole quantity intended for use. The 
milk is then warmed, and the coagulated mass being tied up in a hair- 
cloth, has its water expressed, and is finally hung up from the roof to 
drain and. harden for .use. This' cheese differs from Kroot, a somewhat 
'simitar.' preparation much used by the hilhpeople on long journies, as our 
c.om mom' cheese does from skimmed-milk cheese, to wit, in containing the 
butter of' the milk. . 

' Forskaii ■ informs us (p* 47) .that in -Arabia, the Solan'ura' sanctum 
is used to coagulate milk in -a similar -manner. , ' 

The plant is called Shaprunga about Peshawur, and Khunizuray 
about Candahar. It grows on hilly giound all over Beluchistan and 
may be found in waste places and rubbish heaps throiighoiit Sindh. It 
is also found on limestone rocks about Hydrabad and elsewhere, where 
it is probably truly wild- It grows at Candahar (3,484 feet above the 
sea), and Griflith found it at Landi Khana in the Khyber pass (2,488 
feet above the sea), and at Sera in the Punjab (Griffith's Journal 
p. 499, ‘‘ Physaloides of Landi Khana”). 

So that we know that this plant extends in latitude from Kurrachee 
in 2o N. to 34 or 35 N. and in longitude from (at least) Kelat in 66|- 
E. to 73 or 74 E. It grows also from the level of the sea to 3,500 
feet at least. And if it shall be found hereafter that this plant extends 
eastward into i^Iekran and South Persia, and along the Paropamisus 
towards Herat, it will be extremely probable' that it was the original 
Kakinj of the Persian, os well as of the Khorasan, Materia Medica. 


Plate. fV''. Pu-seeiiiA cuagulans . — The female plant and its dissections are oii the lefty 
and the male plant and its disseeiioiis 6a the right of the plate. The dissections are mag- 
nified abont three times, e.sicept the vertical and tranversc scction.s of the ripe frait, which 
are ofthenaUsral size. 
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Art. Y.'—Woiei^ €ind Remarks on Dr. Do-rk's Chresiomaihj of 
' the Pushtu or Afghan Language. By lieiit. Burton^ As- ^ 
sistantj Sindh Survey, ■(Communicated by the Becrciary). 

The Affghans, like most of the tribes whose dialects belong to the < 

Iiido Persian: , classs claim a high antiquity for their language. As i 

Moslems, and Orientals, they . piously and graphically describe thdr j 

PrO'phet as usin,g',„Pushtii, with' the same facility as he could talk Arabic / 

or Hebrew, Zend, or Syriac. On one occasion when K haled Bln Walid *' 

was saying something in his native tongue, the Affgliani Mohammed 
remarked, that assuredly that language was the peculiar dialect of the 
damned. As K haled appeared to sufter much from the remark, and be* 
trayed some symptoms of iBsubordinatlon, the Prophet condescended to 
comfort him by graciously pronouncing the words Ghashe linda raora*’ 
i. e, bring me my bow and arrow’-s. To doubt the truth of this tale 
would among the Afghans be considered positive impiety, for they not 
only firmly believe that Khaled was of their race, but also delight in t 
tracing back to him the origin of their principal families, * He was, 
however, if history is to be credited, an Arab of the tribe of Koreysh. 

The Afghans are too pious a people not to bedieve that All, the great 
knight-errant of Islam, visited their interesting country* Apropos of j 

such Arabic names as the Khaibar Pass and AH Masjkl, they remark 1 

that the latter was originally a mosque founded by the great Imam, 
after his defeating in a wrestling bout, the daughter of Kafir, who had ' 

sworn to remain a maid until such time as she might meet with a man | 

who could prove himself to be such. The fruit of the marriage wliicli, | 

ensued, was a son called by. the -Afghans, the Imam HaoiMi,'' whose | 

,, .adventures,:, when in^ search, -of his father, are favourite themes of many 

a rude verse and still ruder tale. • 

'Pushtu literature, like that of Sindh, the Panjab, and Bekichistan, 
may be described as consisting of — 

Ist.—Poetry, either purely' Erotic, or treating on Sufi or mystical sub- ■ 
jects. The former generally appears in the form of Ghaisaliyat and 
Kasaid, and belongs cbiefiy to the people - of the towns and cities, as the - ■ 

See the Tazkirat of tbe.eelebrated Akhuiul Darwazali, 
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severity of rustic morals would always reject such com positions, how- 
ever harmless. , The Sufi poetry owes its spread to the celebrated 
effusions of Rahman and Mirza^ for however unwilling rigid Mos- 
lems may be to adopt the tenets of Tasawerf, few can withstand the 
charms of its mystic song. 

2nd.— Tales, in verse and prose, but generally the former. Of these the 
most celebrated are — > 

1,. Yusuf and Zulaykha. 

2. Bahram-i-CTiir, a Persian romance. 

S. The Jaognamah, being a true and faithful account of the martyr- 
dom of Husayn at Karbala. 

4 Saif 111 Muliikj (or Saifal, as he is generally called) and the Fairy 
Badi ul Jemal : a story in the x\rabian Nights which, by some means 
or other, has overrun Sindh, the Panjab, and Affghanistan. 

5. H'ir and Rangha, the old Panjabi story. 

6. Tamim i Ansari. 

7. h^tdam and Durkbu, or as the lady is generally called Durkhanay*^ 
with a species of endearment. 

8. The Tale of Kuth ud din. This and the former are very charac- 
teristic stories of Platonic affection among the Affghans, 

The above are all in verse ; the only prose tale generally read is the 
Pushtu translation of the Ayyar i Danish. One peculiarity may be 
remarked in all these productions, that the authors seem never to aim 
at pure Pushtu composition. Their vocabulary is more than three parts 
Persian and Arabic, and the more foreign words and idioms are intro- 
duced, (as in the Urdu of N, India) the finer the poetry is. Whereas 
take for instance the Chef d’oeuvre of Sindhi composition, the Risalo 
of Shall Abdul-latif, Of the ten or twelve thousand couplets which 
that "work contains, at least tw’o-thirds will be in the purest Sindhi words 
and in the local idiom, displaying at the same time a richness of vocabu- 
lary, a variety of expression, and naivete of style beyond all praise. 
The Pushtu metre also is invariably an imitation of some Persian mea- 
sure (in modern * composition), whereas the Sindhi language possesses 
a peculiar kind of verse to which we must at least allow the merit of 
originality. 

^ The modenis m Fiisijto poetry are the authors who flourished after tlie time of 
Rahman. 
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Tliese Piislitu tale^, with all their faults and delicieneies, are intensely 
relished by both sexes and all classes. They form but a small item of 
the vast mass of tradition and legendary lore ditTused through tlie wild 
and semi-nomadic population of central Asia. 

3d. Religious Compositionsj Divinity; Theology, ih c. in verse and 
prose;, as the Rashid ul Bayaii of h4kliund Rashid, and the I^Ialdizan of 
Aldmnd Darwazab. The latter is peculiarly interesting; as bearing 
upon the subject of a sect which, had it not been so stoutly opposed, 
would probably have spread throughout the length and breadth of Kho- 
rasan/^ Theological compositions are generally studied by wouien and 
children in the Pushtu language ; by the latter as an introdiictioii to the 
classical tongues, and by the former as very few of them are taught to 
read Arabic or Persian. Among men the usual course of education U 
as follows : the Stud:*nt begins with Arabic Grammar and Hynfax, then 
passes on to Logic, Rhetoric and Philosophy, and ends with TheolcgT, 
Divinity, the Koran, A c. &: c. Those who arc unwilling or unable to 
master all these subjects, content themselves with merely reading Ihfcli 
(Theology) in Arabic : the less industrious study the sciences in Per- 
sian, and the lowest classes of Talib ilmf read Pushtu works only. 

* Lieutenant Lceeli in ihc Remarks, which precede his vocabiilrir}" oi' ihe I'irhai (iia- 
lect, tells us that in one district ihe ibimder of the sect above aliuded to, had 00,000 
disciples. 

Lieutenant Lccch however eidi rely mistakes the religion v>f the Fir I Raii4‘aii. He 
was not a Shiah, but as the Dabislun infonns us, a Sufi, who proclaimed ihnn'elf lo be a 
prophet and aimed at the estabiishmeiit of a new faitli. His celebrated work WrLS the 
Khair ul Bayan written in Arabic, Persian, liiudi, and Pushtu, and said l’!\' him to have 
been received directly from the Ahnig’hty without the intervention ot' the Archaneel Gu>- 
briel. It might probably be procured at Peshawar from Uie Fir's descejukmts, who are 
there numerous ; but I have hitherto failed in my attempts to gel a co}>y. Tin* name of ihe 
Pir i Eaushan is still celebrated in E. AtTghanistan ami many are the dark stories told 
against him by the orthodox followers of Abu Ilanifali. One of his cuuiflet*; is geiiertdi;. 
quoted as a proof of the heretical nature of his tenets; it nms as follows. — 

IVlal o miilk warali de Kbuda, i de ; 

Da halai haram raghlo de kamali ! 

Property and kingdom all arc of God. 

This " lawful and unlawful'' — whence come they ? 

i The Talib ilm or Student iii Afghanistan is very diilerent from the .‘'Ume specie'? 
usually .so called in India and Sindh. Xdke the members of our Euro|)eau riiiversitie.-; iu 
the middle ages, the Afghan Student carries about his .sword and dagger, and is fonder 
of a broil than he is of his books. The d'uello of course is unlaiown, as the usual tvay to 
resent an insult is to drawasw'ord and cut the opponent <lown. As •^lussuhiians, they 
dare not openly indulge in the wine and wassail,” but the emerald cup,” in other words 
Cannabis sativa under the form.? of bhang and eharas, forms no ccmtemptihle succeda.- 
neum. 
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, Epistolary correspcBcleiice (iiislia) is- almost ■ universally carried on in 
Persian. Sometimes when writing to females, or in the Khatak and a 
few other clans, the vernacular is used/^ Persian is the language of 
the Daftars, Diwani and.all otlier official' papers. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch of AtFghan literature without an 
expression of regret that during our occupation of the country we took 
so little interest in what was around us, and that the first sensible work 
piibliahed in Fuslitii should have appeared at St. Petersburg!! instead of 
at London or Calcotta. 

Before commencing any remarks upon Dr. Dorn's publication, it may 
be as well to premise that I have studied only the Eastern or Peshawar 
dialect, and have had few opportunities of conversing with the Hill peo- 
plef or the Western Tribes. ■ ' ' . 

The Chrestomathy’* well deserves its name ; it is a successful coL 
lection of all the gems of the language, and scarcely omits a single 
author of celebrity. It Is to be regretted that the extracts from Mirza 
are not more copious, as it is very difficult to procure the whole work, 
and many a Mulla in Affghanistan has never seen it The Glossary is 
necessarily defective, as the only Affghan words wbich bear vowel points, 
are those furnished by Bluhabbat Khan, and many of them are ineor* 
rect It is clear that the author suspected this, as in many cases the 
pronunciation is not given in the Roman character, whereas in the 
Persian and Arabic words it is never omitted. In some letters this is 
a great disadvantage, as a colloquial knowledge of the language could 
not easily be acquired with the aid of the wmrk in its present state. For 
instance, the letter ^ che, (with three dots ctbove it) is pronounced as 
Z in Zan, (life), as S in Sang (awing); and as Ch in Chamyar, (a 
tanner). Dr. Dorn moreover gives the sound as to,'^ and this I have 
never yet heard from the mouth of a Native, 

In P. S90. A p Utah, if gen. Sing, upside down, topsy turvy. 

Whereas the Siiidhi dialect they not only have a good translation of Harkarans’ 
Form’s, l:>iU also the Mnllas oven do not disdain to write to each other in their own tongues' 
We rna}' readily accoimt for the difiereiice by reeolieclmg the liberality of the Kalltora 
family In patronizing Sayyeds and learned men, and the pride which they took in cultiva- 
ting the language of their forefathers. 

t Who like the Bedoaiiis of Arabia speak the purest dialect, 
t I hove followed the style of orthography adopted in Shakespeare’s Diet. The pages 
refer to Dr. Dorn’s Glossar}^ The abbreviations are, A. for Arabic,—?, and H, for Per- 
sian and l£indost.ani,— and S. for Sanscrit. The others will ea.sily be recogitisecl 
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P, '.S94 Ade, , is tlie word 'Used to a raotherj like our Mamma/’ 

Mor is the common w^ord for a mother. 

P. 'dO.I,. Akw, is a.walniit fr* H. .-akhrot, 

P. 409. ^Urijaz, is the common name for a cloud. 

P., 41L .Batingan, .is not'a.lo-ve-apple, but a brinjall (Solana me- 
longena) in H. baingan in A. and P. badangaii and badanjan. 

P. 412., Bahii, is not sjn. with klialkliiih the former being a 
■bracelet and .the latter ill Ar. an anklet. Der. fr. Sansc. an arm. 
,'„'P.,.4I9.,.,. Baiiraj.„is' .the. large, black bee called in H. bliaunrii. 

,. .'P.,'426v , Parti, is a snake-charmer. ■ ■ 

' , 4S0.\ . Pasat, is a mere corruption of fasad., 

. , P. 4S3. . Piikhta}% is a rib, .sYnoBvmoiis with H. pasl'i. 

: P. 436. ■ Tana, is the name of the black partridge, and in some parts 
of .the country ."means 'a jnngle-cockj but never I believe signifying a 
.woodcock or snipe. 

.' P., . Bo. , Tala, , appears, to be a mistake for, or corruption of, the 
Persian word talaii. 

P,. 487. . Tanbah, more generally tanbab, is generally used to sig- 
nify the fold o.r leaf of. a door,, not the door itself. 

D,o. Tawahwal, means to twist for the Persian tao, and the 
Sanscrit rffCF. ' .In Afighan-Persian the phrase “ tao dadan^'" is constantly 

,nse.'d.„„, 

P, 447. Taogah, generally signifies a coin in value about §d of 
a rupee. The coin no longer exists : it is therefore a nominal value. 

P. 452. Janij is seldom used for a bowstring. Jai t 5 ^ is the 
common word, and is derived from the P. zih. 

P. 452. Jiibalawal, generally means to wound. 

P. 454. Char, is synonymous with the Persian kar and means any 
work, deed, &c. 

P. 455. Cliaghzi, is any fruit with an edible kernel, like walnut, 

almond, &c. 

F. 457. Sar, is not synonymous with char; it means informa- 
tion, knowledge, and Is commonly used In the Sindlii dialect It is 
originally Sanscrit — 'HfC pith, essence, 

P. 458. Zaewal, from zm a place, means to take up a place, po- 
sition, &c. jae giriftan in F. 

P. 460, Suni, a woman’s front hair, is always pronounced sani in 
the East (in Sindhi chirai is used) j-'tho back hair is called sare. 

P . 468. JOachan, generally means dirty, foul, filthy* 
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P. 469. j^Aarobj is an adj. and means full (of water). 

P. 472. JK7^wakhay, is a mother-in-law generally, 

F. 477. is a mispidnt for if'Aom, which is sjmonymous with 

the Persian khfiby' good. ' 

P. 478. Daral, generally signifies to bite or tear with teeth. It may 
also mean to scold. It is derived from darah, the back teeth, in PL darh 
from the S. 

P. 479, Dao, is an old Persian word and generally signifies betting 

or wagering. It is much used in the sense of winning a wager.*^ 

P. 480. Darghedal, is generally pronounced rgharedal. 

P. 484, Dautar, is a mere corruption of daftar*. the adj. dautari 
is applied to the clans, who hold land as Zemindars, and whose names 
are therefore enrolled in the Government daftar. About Peshawar 
there are 7 well-known Dantari Khail, viz. 

L'Momaiid. 

2. Khalil. 

3. Daudzye. 

4. Gigyane. 

5. Mamanzye, 

6. Yusapzye proper Yusufzye, vulgar 'Isapzye. 

7. KhataL 

P, 490. Ranjah, is the general name of surmah or native anti- 
mony.' ' 

P. 49L Raw'astal, is applied to leading or bringing animate ob- 
jects ; raoral, of inanimates. 

P. 493. Rasawal, is the causal of rasidal, and is therefore syno- 
nymous with the Persian rasanidan. 

F. 498. ZxMah, generally signifies a pimple on the face. 

P, 499. Zirgah, generally zarkah, is the bird called by the Persians 
Kabk i dari ; the grey or common partridge is Tanzaray, and the black 
; varietyf •'•'Tarn,.', ' 

P, Do. The heart is generally pronounced zrah, not zirah, and 
zargay is a diminutive form of the same word. 

P. 500, Zam zamole, is used as for instance, in carrying off the 

wound'ed:from;.a.:battle-fiel^^^^^^ 

P. 501 . Zoral is a verb derived from zor, and is synonymoiis with 
the Persian z or dadan . 
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P. 502. : Zaliir, is an Arabic word sign%ing sick, nielanclioly. ft 

is coHiiiionly used in Panjabi e. g. ■■ 

Te luar fakir zabir nmv khusb iioya parwar . 

Aik! having slain the wretched fakir, the family .was jojfnl 
P. '503. Zezmah, means the thickness of the eyelid, the part where 
antimony is applied. 

P.' Do. Jamah, signifies the jaw-bone. , 

, P.;,504.' Zhuyalj in the E, dialect Joyah signifies to ch-i"W. 

: P. 506. : Spiir, means dry-' bread, 'plain rice (without kitchen”) 
and met, hard words, roughs speech,' &c. 

. P. 507.' Sturii, is the lower' part 'of. the throat. 'h 
P. 509. ■ Surlzar, . is a mere corruption of sralizar i.,e ; red zar, 

gold. The word 'zar is used in Pushtu, as well as in Persian, to ilenoie 
either gold or silver. 

P. Do. ■ Sarsayah, is not syiionymous with sarmayab. '.It means 
certain alms (of grain or money) distributed to the poor on the Eed 1 
Fitr. In the Rashid nl bayan we find — 

Awwal zdah krah Sarsayah de. 

Learn ^this) that first is the Sarsayali. 

P. 512. Samsarah, is. the large kind of liza.rd called In Persia'ii 
Susmar,. and in Ar. Zabb (V-^). In Afigbanistan it is eaten by some 
classes, as the ^Jusallis for instance, and Firdausi’s celebrated lines tell 

us that the Arabs used it for food ; 

Arab ra be jayi rasid ast kar, 

Ze shir i shutur khurdan o siismar. 

Kih, 

P. Do. Sendurl, is an adj, signifying vermillion or red-lead color, 
from the San sc. sindiir. 

P. 515. Seti, is, I believe, an error for sati, as the word is San- 
scrit, and as such has not been altered by other nations. In Persia they 
call it ram -sati. 

P. 5l6. Shadu, generally signifies an ape or baboon. 

P. 5 16. Fharbal, is to churn. 

P. 519. Shrang, is a clapg, rattle, die. as of money, &.c. 

P. 52L Shindah, is a « bad action.’^ 

F* Do. Sholah, is' a corruption 'of the S. & H. shall, paddy. 

* I quote troui memory, aothaving* the passage at hand to refer to. 
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.p, 535. Obiir-Kaiiianali, is. a pellet-bow. The cross-bow, is quite 
unkaown.in Afghanistan, 

. P. .536, ■Gliiisiiayabj is synonymous with the P. sargin, cow-dimg. 

. P. Do.', G,hu!j is a ' low and indecent word for the ■ human, , fecesj 
whereas birar i insan^’ is an Arabic phrase little., used except io^ medicine* 

P,. 538. . Ghwmidare, generally signifies any round thing. 

P. 540. Fasahj is a corruption of .the Persian fasli. 

P*. 546. Kalangj generally signifies revenue paid op in .money, not 
in, coin. 

P. 548. Kasirah, is a most abusive term applied to females, and 
syiionymoos with the Pers,ian. kusi,. and the Pushtu gh'uwaky/’ except 
that the latter Is applied indiseriminately to both sexes. 

P. ' 550. Kasoray, is a purse. generally, . 

P, '55!. Karak(not kurak), -is the .Persian name of a' kind of quail, 
called in Pushtii, mar.az'J^-^, 

P. 552. Krapedal, J,s to gnash, the- teeth, gnaw or chew .from the 
imitative sound krap. 

P. 553. Kishor, is the name of an animal like a jackal 

P. 555. Kund or kund, is a widower. Kundali or kundah, a widow. 

P, Do. Kaodolaj, is an earthern pot for drinking out of, 

P, 556, Kutah is generally applied to the village, or (as we call 
them in India) Pariah dogs. Tazi is a greyhound, and Nimchali a 
mongrel breed between the two* Spay is the generic term for a dog, and 
was the w*ord usually used by the Afghans, when speaking of and to 
our seapoys. 

P, 558, Kis, generally signifies bad abusive language. ■ 

P. 560. Grut, is the short span, (distance between thumb and 
forefinger expanded) or the extended skin between the thumb and fore- 
finger. ■ ■ 

P. 562. Gandbir, (like the Persian zahr i mar) is generally used for 
poison in cursing, e. g. Zahr gandbir Shah V’ May yon be poisoned I 
, P. J}o. Ganal, is to count ; in H. ginna. 

P, 566. Larmiin, signifies the entrails generally, and is applied to 
the heart, liver, lights, &c. 

P, 568. Liniiaii, is a snare, or gin and never a net wbicdi is called 

P. 569, Sweshal, is v, a. to milk (cow, 
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P. Do. Lik, generally means, a line or trace. 

P. 570. Levvah, generally signifies a wolf, as log is not much used. 
P. Do. Ma-Khto, as is proved by the w'ord Niraa-Kliani, P. 599, 
is a corr. of Nimaz i Sham, the (time of evening prayer). This is a 
common wav of mutilating words among the Aftglians, o. g. they call 
the month Bluharram, Sao-o-Sen ( i. e. Hasr.n and Hii.^ain ), cutting off 
the first syllables of both words. 

P. 577 ". Mrevay, is a slave ; a servant would be naukar or saray. 
P,. Do. Marwalay, literary means dying. 

P, 578. Miinvand, is the wrist. 

P.579. Mashr, is “elder,” opposed to kishar; in P.mih and kiii. 
P. 584. Mlast, is S. S. as P. khwabidah, and means either asleep, 

or.lyiog down. ' 

P. 585.^ ..Malklidzab, is not thyme but fenugreek, called in S. and 


,I-L roetbi. 

P. 586. Maiidanfe is a clmrniog staff. 

F. 587. Mangwab is synonymous with the P. panjali, and means 
the band with fingers extended. 

P. 588. Miisklab generally signifies to smile. 

P, 589. ' Mogav, is S. S. with the F. iBikb, and g*eneraily signifies 
a peg, tent-peg, &c. 

P. 590. The, word spelt mahi, black pulse, is gxmenillyMvidtttni b?. 
tbe ';A%ba,iis:''^ 

, P. Bo., v'.MYaslit, vis a - month as we.!l as the,' moon. , Sometimes in 
the former sense it is called myasbtab. 

P. 595. Karab, is probably a corruption of the A. imralu 


a cry. ■■■ 

V P. ' 595. , ' 'Naniglii, I believ'e to be ,aii error for im-rogb-i, unlioaltlu- 
' ness, 'Sickness. 

F, Do. 'Natar, is generally used to ^sigriify imldiidiiess, harsh and 
cruel actions, &c. 

P. 595. Nakhtar, i.s by no means the poplar tree or synonymous 
with . It is the Finus Neoza, and bears the nut used in sweet 
meats, and called cbeigbuzah. 

P. 698. Nagbray, is a kind, of fire place or pot-stand, called in H. 
clmlha, and in Persian digdan. 

P. Bo. ISJ^/wagal, in the E.' and n^/^wazbal, in the W. dialect 
signifies to listen, give ear ; from' ghwazb, an ear. 
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. P. 599. Narjjs generally used for nal, a pipe. ■ 

P. .Do. Namastj l believe to be. an error fornastah. , 

P.600.'; Nmasay^ Is generally., nwasay.,.- a ■ grandson o.r , daugblef;,, 
from tile 'old".Persia.n nawasah. 

P. 601. Nwaraz, is not a sandpiper, but signifies with karak, a 
quail- 

P. Do. Niikarab, generally signides cla\vmg, scratcliing. 

..P. 602. .Nilialab, more generally nalay, is^a coverlet to a bed, .a 
c|Uilt. ' 111 II.' iiiliali nilialchali. 

. P. Do. ' . Niya and, ' nikabj^ grand-mother and grand-fathe.r 5 are de» 

' rived from the old 'P. naya. 

In Pushtii the names of relations are not nearly so numerous and well 
defined as in the Indian languages. 

P. 604 Wadah, is probably a corruption from the A. ^ j wa- 
dah and in originarsignification is restricted to the nuptial contract. 

P. 606. War, is the general name of a door; dnrwazah, is a large 
door, a ga'te. 

P. Do. Wra,, is the female part of the bridal procession. The male 
is called janj ^ ; in H. barat, 

P. 608. Wasikab, is never now used to signify Is it not a 

mistake for os-kib, now, that, iSc c. 

P. 611. Werab, generally signifies the court-yard of a house, 

P. 616. Yaredal, signifies to fear. 

In the ** additions and corrections,’^ there is only one remark to make, 
viz. that the Pushtii bichaunah is directly derived from the H. bich- 
hauna. S. IM. bedding, and certainly does not require us to go so far as to 
deduce it from pech and orhna. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that it is with much diffidence that I 
venture to ofier the above observations upon the work of so learned an 
orientalist as Dr. Dorn. They are put forward with the sole view of 
promoting our common study, not with the intention of criticizing the la- 
bors of an author, to whom every Pushtu Scholar must feel himself 
deeply indebted. 

I subjoin a short list of words, (many of them of Sanscrit deriva- 
tion,) common to the Pustu, Panjabi and' Sindhi dialacts, 

Pmktu» SindM. Pmijdbu Pnglish. 

Aredal Aianu Arana. To stop. 

Bahij Banhi Banhi. A bracelet. 
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Balecla! • 

Barano , 

■ Balana. 

To ijiiriL 

Botay 

,Boto: 

Beta. 

A yoiuif caiiieL 

Biya 

B'ijo 

Biya. \ 

)Secij!ich again. 

Bukali 

Boko 

■Boka. 

A liiickel. 

Clieiay 

Chhelo 

Chhela. 

■ A kid. 

Ghenday. 

Gaiidi, 

Ghundi. 

A prostitute 

Gad ■ 

Gaciu . 

Gad. 

!Tixed. 

Siiiii , 

Kliiih ■■ . 

Khuh., . 

A well, pit. 

Larali , ' . ' , 

Lai 

Lei. 

Because, of. 

Man] 

.Muajhi... 

■ :Manjh. .■ 

iij. 

Mandan'i 

Bdaiidhani ■ : 

, Madhaiii. 

Cliiirriiiig staif. 

Newal ' 

Niyaau 

\Net?na, 

To take. 

Ojliray 

■Ojliri ' . . 

Ojliri. 

E 111 rail 

Pat : 

Patu ' . . 

Pat. ' 

Sliams. 

'Sandah 

Sanii 

Sand or Saiih. ■ ^lale-lmdaloo.. 

Sar; 

Bari 

Sar. 

Information. 

'Tkdhar 

Tiiuharii 

Thuhar. 

Euphorbia plant. 

Tarkan 

Drakhanu 

Takhan. 

A carpeutef, ' , ' 

Wesali 

Wesahu 

Wesah. 

Conti deuce. 

WeDii , 

Wenu 

Wen a. 

■Speecli, reproach. • 

Wayi 

,Wdi. 


'Langiiage, ,, 

. . The number of m^ords common to 'Pushtu and liindostani is aceoimt” 

ed for by the 

circumstance of their being, 

usually, of • Sanserif origin. 

The old forms and corruptions of the Persian dialect abound ; the fol« 

lowing are a few of the most remarkable ; — 


Pushtu, 

Persian, 


'.■PUffiisk* ; 

TTuiiawal ' 

fr, Wayran 


To 'lay waste.'" 

Tum 

: ,y ' Anjir 


''A ■%. V 

Bzah 

: . , ' Buz 


. A she goat. 

Fukh 

. . Pukhtah 


yyRipe, cooked. 

■Pkhah 



, '!Foot. 

Plan 

. . Pahan 


Broad. 

Tawahwal 



'To twist. 




Thirsty. 

Taiidar 



Tliunder. 


.. Chal 


A bird*s nest. 


Sasidal _ . , Chakidan To drop* 
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AhiMitali , 

fr, Kliislit. , . 

A tile. 

Khsar ^ ' 

Kbiisar. 

A father-in4a 

Klidr 

.. Kh’ahir. 

Sister. 

llasida! ■ 

' . . Rasidan. , ' 

To arrive. 

Zgbarah 

. . Zirab. 

Maibcoat, 

Smakali ' 

.. Zamin. 

The earth. 

Zimaj 

- . Zam. 

The winter. 

Ze2:hdal 

« . Zaidao. 

To be born. 

StOF' 

. • Sitarah. 

A star. 

■Suray' ■ 

.. Silrakhc- 

A hole. 

Shpiin 

« • Sbapao. 

A shepherd. 

.Ghiir :• ■ 

Gaz., 

The tamarisk 

Gh\YtkkImY 

• • ' Goslit. 

Meat. 

Gliwag. 

• * Gosh. 

Ear. 

Gabinali 

• » Angubin. 

Honey. 

Lastonay 

' • A still. 

A sleeve* 

Marj 

Marz. 

Land. 

Milmah 

• • Mihman. 

A guest. 

Nast 

* * Nishast. 

Sitting. 

Nakhah 

** Nishaiiah. 

A mark. 

Wraz 

• • Eoz. 

Day. 

Hagay 

• • Khag. 

An egg. 


On a future occasion I propose to make some remarks upon the re- 
mains of the Sanscrit and Arabic languages which are to be found io 

•Fuslitii,' . . 


Aet. VL — Indication of a new Genus of Plants of the Order 
Anctmrdiem^ by N. A. Dalzell, Esq. ■ [With two Plates.] 
Commiinicated by the Secretary. 

Generic Character. — Fiores dioici-^. Calyx, 4-partitus gequalis, 
persistens, laciniis ovatis obtiisis. Oorollse petala 4, sub disco hjpogyao 
4-crenato inserta^ oblongo-linearia, ssstivatione imbricata. 
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Indicaiion of a new Gemm of Planis, 

Stamina 4, sub.cllsd margine iaserta, ciiiii petalis alteriia, iisque bre- 
viora. ■ Filamenta libera, anfeberse mtrorss, biloeiiiares Joiigitiidinal^ 
cleliiscenles, , 

In floribus masciilis, ovarii mdimentum iiullimi ; ovarium iiiiicum 
liberum, sessile, imiioculare, ovalum unicorn, fuiPculo e basi aclsceiidenle, 
peiidulraii. , Dnipa transverse oblonga, apiee umbrnie parvo flonata. 
Fuiiiciilas demum "testae adnatos., Putameii imli inn, testa membrana- 
,cea. ; . 

, , Fioribus axillaribiis interrupte glomerato-s pleat is, miuutis, bracteatis, 
albidis. ' ' . ■ * ^ 

Sp. 1. Glycycaepus ed'uiis. (n. a. d.) Arbor Indica, foliis siinplb 
cibus altern is, breve petiolatis glabris, erga apicern rarnulorom confertis, 
elliptico-obloDgis, accumiiiatism petiolum atteiiiiatis. 

, i)hserwMion&\-----Mdle specimens of ibis tree were brought down from 
Bfabablesliwiir in February last, and I bad the good fortune, to receive 
female specimens iti fruit from the Goa jungles in Ma}’. 

This can scarcely be confounded with any genus already established. 
Its simple leaves and uniformly dioecious character together with the 
quaternary disposition of its parts^ its strictly spieate inilorescence, and 
wholly snperior fruits, separate it from existing genera. Its nearest af- 
finities seem to be with the genus Comocladia of P. Brown, and with 
the Botryceras of \Villdeno\v. From the former it is distinguished by its 
simple leaves and tbe form of its inflorescence, and from the latter by 
the absence of putamen to tbe fruit. 

The flowers, which are minute, are arranged in small sessile opposite 
bundles along a slender axillary rachis, which is covered with ferruginous 
Aomen, - Several spikes -generally proceed' from the same axil, and are 
shorter than the leaf. 

The female spikes scarcely exceed half an inch in length. 

The fruit is a black shining drupe about the siise of a French bean ; 
immediately below the outer coat, there is a thin, very sw'eet oily pulp, 
beneath which is the testa which is thin and merabranoiis. On one 
side of the testa extending from the base to the apex,, there is a deep 
groove parallel with the commissure' of the cotyledons in which lies the 
funicular, by which the seed is suspended. 

The cotyledons are very thick, -transverse and plano-convex, .and are 
penetrated -with innumerable -pores containing a milky fluid. ^ 
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'If: 

" ,, 111. ... a., family, like, the ;'A!iacardie0e, ’where the fruits are generally dis“ 
tiogiiisheci for properties of a peculiarly acrid and da ngerous character, 
it is reimrkahle to find that the fruit of the tree under consideration 
is not only of a harmless nature, but possesses such sweet and agreeable, 
qualities as to cause it to foe much sought after, as I find is the case in 
the Goa districts, where this tree appears to be more plentiful than 
elsewherey aiKl. .where it bears the' name of 

I have here and there observed upon the specimens sent me, small 
particles of a concrete resinous-looking substance, but it will require a 
more perfect aeqnaintance with the plant before it can be determined 
whether this secretion is in sufficient quantity to be an object of in- 
terest in an economical point of view. 

The fe.m'aie flower has not jet been seen. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PI. ' Gl'YCYCARPUS erfM/L', .male branch — natural size. 

1. .Male flower (magD.i..licd). ■ 

2''. Do. do. 'petals remolded. ' 

3. Do, do. petals removed to shew the disk ami position of the stamens. 

P,L VI. tJL'VCYi^■lKPUS female branch with fruits.. 

.1. A ripe drupe, 

2« Pericarp removed to she;w the testa and fimiciilus. 

3. Testa reipoved to shew the cotyledons and the position of the radicle and plumule 


A.RT. \ll ,~Observatiom on the Grammatical Structure of 
ilic Vernaeuiar Languages of India. By tht^ Rev. Dr. 
BtcTcn??on. ' v..' 


:.No.. ■■ !: 


T!i.e a.ssertic)ii that no language can he thoroughly understood till, 
it has been compared with others belonging to the same family, is no 
where more true iliari in relation to the Ternacular Languages of India. 

From the roots of the Himalayas to the southernmost point of Cej-- 
Ion, and from the India Caucasus to the confines of Assam, we have a 


number of languages and dialects more 
mostly composed of two grand elements^ 


or less allied to one another. 
To the North of the river 


Krishna, generally speaking, one of .these', elements prevails, and to the. 


F miacidar ■ Languages 0/ T:niia . 


i' J an. 


IS 


SoEtb of that river, the other is the predoiiiinatlng' principle. In relation 
fe' this subject the following fects have been, established by learned Orien- 
talists.'' ■ ■ ■ ' 

1, That, the languages spoken to the North of the Krisiind have 
all a strong family resemblance, and .ail draw largely from the Sanscrit, 
which is the prevailiog element in their composition. 

, ' 2. .That the languages, to the South of the Krishna also have all 

a strong family likeness,. 'while the prevailiog ingredient in their struc- 
ture is not Sanscrit. 

, 3 . . That, for the .expression' of 'ideas coniieeted with religion, law, 
the sciences, and the arts of civilized life, the Southern family as well as 
the Northern draws, almost exclusively- from the Sanscrit. ■ 

4. ' ,, That ■M.oham.medaii rule and Musiilmaii intercourse have, i,ii— 
troduced i'lito all of these languages a greater or less proportion of Ara- 
bic and Persian words, which are carefully to be cristingiiished from 'the 
original words of the Indian tongues. 

5. It is usually taken also for granted that, between the non-.Sariser,it.. 
parts, of the Northern and Southern families of languages, there is^nci 
bond of union, and that the. only- connecting* link between the two is 
their Sanscrit element. It is. to this last proportion that the writer of 
this paper demurs. Were it once established, it ivould follow; that all 
the unity of the Indian nations arises from Bralimanieal iostitiilions, 
language, and literatui*e, and that among the other tribes not of Brahma- 
nical descent, there is no bond of connection whatever. At such a con- 
clusion any one, who takes all his facts from Brahmans, and whose chief 
intercourse with the natives consists in conversing in his study with a 
-Pandit, may very easily arrive, but no one who has mingled with tlu* 
people, studied their modes of thinking, observed their rites of worship, 
manners and external form, all so diverse from any thing truly Brahma- 
nical, will be so led astray. The real truth is, that judging from their 
own standard religious works, the Brahmans have changed as imieli 
fully as the people, and have had their religion and customs more modi- 
fied by those of the aboriginal inhabitants of India, than either they 
themselves generally, or others are aware of; and still a wide line of de- 
marcation remains, marking them as distinct from the rest of the popula- 
tion. But after all, the grand proof of an original connection among the 
Hindu tribes is unity of language. . The vocables of the northeiii fami- 
ly, it is true, are almost wholly -Sanscrit ; Mr. Colebrooke, a good judge 
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on tliis subjeefy considers seven-eigbths of the Hindi as derived originally 
from the Bralimanical tongue ; and this may not be a proportion far 
from the troth in regard to the great majority of the other dialects of 
■Northern India*. No one, however, who has studied the Hindi and the 
Sanscrit, can have failed to remark that with the vocables the similarity 
of the languages disappears. Greek or Latin, .or even German, Gram™ 
mar bears much more resemblance to the Sanscrit than the Hindi. The 
inflections of the Substantive ¥erb ' in all of these languages, is much 
more like tliat of the Sanscrit, than those of the Hindi Substantive Verb, 
or those of any of the Yernacular languages of India. 

The present Indicative of the Verb to be, in five of the language 
referred to, is — , 




Sing. 

: 

■ . ■ ■ 


Piu. 


Sanscr.it 

Asmi, 

asi. 

asti ; 

asmas, 

stha, 

suniiv^ 

Latin 

Sum, 

es,;. 

est ; 

sum us, 

.estis, , 

sunt. 

German 

bin, I 
! 

hist, 

ist ; V . 

1 sind, 

...seid.,. ■^ 

:,,.sin,cL /, :■.'■'■ 

Hindi 

huw, 

hai, 

hai; j 

hai?2, 

■'.ho, 

hai'??.« 

Maratlii 


ahes, 

ahe ; j 

aho?2, 

aha, 

abet. 


Whence has this remarkable difference in grammatical structure arisen, 
if all of these languages are nothing more, as the Brahmans teach, than 
corruptions of the Sanscrit ? The theory which has suggested itself to the 
writer as the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which 
now form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshatri^^as, and Wais- 
yas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speakingadiffereiit 
language, having a different religion, and different customs and manners ; 
that by arms and policy the aboriginal inhabitants were all subdued, and 
in great numbers expelled from the Northern regions, those that remain- 
ed mixing with the new population,' and^ being irst their slaves, and then 
forming the Siidra caste. The language of these aborigines is sup- 
posed to have belonged to the Southern family of languages, the moat 

' m " 
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perfect remaming type of wbieli family is the TarriiL By means of a 
Comparative Vocabulary of.'the diferent Indian tongues; on wliieli the 
writer is engaged^ and, by attention to their grammatical striietiire it is liop« 
ed some light may be thrown upon these iiiterestiug subjects,. aod data fur*, 
iiished for arriving at some more accurate deterniiiialioii of the cfiies- 
tioiis they suggest than has hitherto been possible, thus proving the 
truth or falsehood of the theory above' propoimcled, 'wliicli if it faHto ■ ^ile'■ 
grollnd before investigation.its' pro'pounder will be satisdorL 

In reference to the letters of the Indian tongue, two subjecls require 
some remarks; the' one, -the characters by which llie sounds art* impressed 
and the other the sounds themselves. 

. In. the Sanscrit there are'-e.xactly fifty simple letters, each of which 
.has ' a distinct and separate -sound. This sum includes a letter which 
is not used except in the Vedas. Of these, seven letters are not sounded 
in Hindi, and six in Marathi, Ganarese, &c. at least by the common peo- 
ple. These letters are : ? f. The sounds expressed by 

these letters, then are purely Brahmanical, being no where enunciated by 
the population generally, but changed to fV, ^1, f'-r, and or 

some of the other letters or syllables. In the Tamil, these and all the aspi- 
rates are omitted or changed, as also is the ^ which even in Hindi is scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the??, although the Btlarathi Brahmans sound it as 
a soft sFtn In the Marathi, Canarese, and Telinga, there are four sounds, 
which do not belong to the Sanscrit language; Is, tsh, tlz, and dzh, in 
which way and sgr are frequently pronounced. In tlie Tamil, 

there is a peculiar I and a peculiar n coming nearer the EngH'^h n than 
either of the two used in Sanscrit, and there is also harsh r, whicli 
it has in common with all the Southern fiiraily. 'Fhe eleuieiils then of 
the Sanscrit language are different from those of the Vernacular tongues, 
none of them having several of the sounds employed in the BrnlHiiaiii- 
cal tongue, and those to the South having sounds, which do not occur 
in Sanscrit. Besides, the Sanscrit abounds in coinbinat.ions of letters 
without the intervention of consonants, this is a thing wholly alduirreoi 
to the genius of all the vernacular tongues ; one of these eoiisonatita in 
such a case is either wholly omitted by the couimori people, or a vow- 
el is interposed between' them. Thus ^3? (Dharma) becomes 
(Dhamma) or (Bharam) ; (Ashta) becomes sffar (Ahh), length - 
euing the first syllable to compensate for the consonant dropped, a pro- 
cess which also takes place ' in changing (Karma) to mM (Kam) 
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&c. la Sanscrit also the final vowel is pronounced, while in the ver- 
aaculars it is dropped. While then the Sanscrit alphabet is perfect for 
the expression of the sounds of the language to which it was originally 
adapted, it fails as soon as it is applied to the vernacular tongues, pos- 
sessing redundant letters, and failing to express the peculiar sounds of 
those languages. Nevertheless, all the alphabets of India as well as those 
of Ceylon and Tibet, seem evidently derived from one source, the an- 
cient eme character, still found engraven on the rocks in many parts of 
the country.- This character itself is intimately connected with the 
old Phoenician, and indeed seems to have been derived from that source. 
The annexed comparison of some of the cave letters with others in 
the old Samaritan, and Phcenician, will exhibit coincidences, which could 
hardly have been the result of accident. Indeed, it would seem that all 
the Alphabets in existence may be traced either to this source, to the 
Egyptian Enchorial, derived from their hieroglylphic system, or to the 
Arrow headed character. As far as yet ascertained, these seem to have 
had an independent existence, and all the rest to have been derived 
from them. Writing in the most ancient times, seems every where to 
have been hieroglyphical ; that is, a mere rude painting of the object in- 
tended, or a symbol pointing it out by some obvious analogy. The 
thought seems then to have been suggested that these symbols should 
be made the sig^ns of sounds, and not of objects and ideas. Though 
thus the maimal labour of writing was increased, the acquisition of the 
art was rendered easy, and the expression of ideas made more certain 
and deiinite. The Chinese are the only civilized people, who retain the 
antfient system of %vriting by the use of symbols for objects and ideas, 
instead of sounds ; and even they in the expression of foreign proper 
names have been obliged to admit a modification of their system, essen- 
tially alphabetical There is no evidence, however, that the Hindus had 
ever any system of writing except the Alphabetical. This must have 
4>eeu in use at or soon after the rise of Buddhism, that is, five centuries 
before our era, and before any direct intercourse had been established 
with the Greeks or Western Asiatics. But the monuments of Buddhism 
in Afghanistan, shew that the religious systems of India came into 
dose contact with the empire of Persia, and the ancient histories speak 
of Persian conquests In the North-West of India. What was known 
in Persia then must have been known in India; some parts of the Vedas, 
^rom intenial ovideiice; must have been composed twelve or fifteen ceit"* 
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tiiries belWe tlie Christian era, and .jet they might, like ihe poems o 
Homer, have beeir handed . down from, lather to son without being foi 
several centuries committed to writing, ... Srill, unless alphahetical writini; 
had' been known in India before the time of Darius Ilystaspes, the Ar- 
row headed character,, which, w-as then" in vogue in Persia, woidd mosi 
probably have influenced the Hindu system, and we should not liavc 
been, able to trace sO' many asalogie.s with the Alphabetical syslem 
.of ' Western' Asia, .as., will be. found in. the annexed Table, while the liu 
"diaii eharacters have no resemblance to .thO' Arrow , Iieadecl , 

^€Jomj3€irisoM qf" ike Gave Oharactav and ike (dd Phn nlckm of i hr 

Inscriptiom* 


1 

^ iloinaii. 

1 Old 
I^hoeuiciaii 

I , Cave 
! Ciiaraetera 

'! ' ■ 

: A 

P 

! H 

1 B 


i o 

G 

d 

1 A 

D 

j: 

D 

D dh 

u 

7 

\ 

f ' 

JorY 

m 

] 

! L 

u 

^ ! 

; Ts 

-m 

^ sh. 

i 

Samaritan 


SH 

id 

y 

T 

/i 

h 


N, B, As the Pk<£‘tiieiaais wrote from right to left, and Ihc Cave Character is 'ivoUen 
from left to right, some of the letters must be turned rouiu! to observe their similarity with 
those of a different class. Other examples might have been acldccl, though tkjHc are the 
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Art. \^IIL — 0/^ the site of the Temple of Neptune at Alcxan-^ 
dria mentioned bp Strabo; by Captain New bold. (Commu» 
'-jiicated by the Secretary.) 

In breaking up and excavating the ruins of ancient Alexandria for 
stoBo for the new fortifications of the modern city, the Pasha’s work- 
men have laid bare the remains of a handsome temple which has for 
centuries past been concealed under a heap of debris, sand, fragments of 
brick, pottery, marble, porphyry and limestone, to the deptii of near- 
ly 30 feet below the surface. These ruins lie on the eastern side 
of Alexandria, outside its present walls, about 235 yards from the sea- 
shore, and about the same distance from the Lazaretto from which they 
bear S. 24.® W. From Pharillon point they bear S. 13.® E. about ^ 
mile distant, and from Castle or Pharos point E. 34.® S. 

From the discovery of a statue of Homs near this spot, these foun- 
dations have been supposed to be the remains of a temple dedicated to 
this divinity of the ancient Egyptians, but, from the fragments of 
its architectural embellishments I am of opinion that the temple was a 
Grecian structure, a supposition which appears strengthened by the 
discovery on the spot of the following imperfect inscription in Greek 
(probably a dedication to Ptolemy Philadeipbus) on .a piece of dark 
honiblendic granite, apparently the fragment of a pedestal, which once 
supported a column or statue to this monarch. 

OEIITQP lATYPOY AAEEANaPEYI^ 

The word preceding Philadelphon has been carefully and designedly 
erased from the block by the chisel, a remarkable circumstance. It 

was probably 0 roXs/iamv- 

The ancient forms of the letters E, 2, LS,- appear in this inscription, as 
ill the medals of the Ptolemies, though the more modern forms f , C, bJ . 
are seen in the celebrated Inscription, on a golden plate given by Mahomed 
All to Sir Sidney Smith, purporting tO' be the dedication or erection of a 

Tiie inscriptions in the MS. arc stated by the antiior to be fac-siaiiics, but for want oi 
Cireek capitals, Homan type snodified lias here been more or less substituted for tuem. ii^d. 
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temple to Osiris' by Ptolemy- .Euergetes son of Ptolemy Philadelplms.*" 
At the N.,E. aBg!e. of the': peristyle, the workmen have turned rip the 
mutilated Iona of a horse well- executed in wiiite marble. The head and 
shoulders are gone, : as, well as the hind legs above the hocks. The 
animal was originaily sculptured in a rearing posture, rtistingoa Ills hind 
legs, which appear to have -been doubled under Mm in “’the attitude of 
springing from the ground,; the- fore feet pawing the air. The artist 
has ingeniously relieved -the hind' legs from the weight of the upper por- 
tions of the statue, by- a marble '.prop, elegantly carved in the shape of 
the trunk of a tree, reaching -from the gromid to the central part of the 
left side of the belly of the animal, - and cut out of the same block. The 
root of the tree restedr apparently, -on a pedestal, from which to the 
horse’s belly it measures 4- feet. -.. The dimensions of flic statue may be 
calculated from the following measiireme.nts.. 

Circumference of thigh close to body ......... 4 fec^t fl inches. 

„ . Do.. • Do. n-ear hock . . . .... . 2 — - I , . 

.. Do, body of horse, nearly -|d broken away ... 7 — Ifl 
Length of torso from rump to nearly middle 
. of body 4 — IjA : , 


The folkming mscription, %vMcli I copied (in 1845} I'roin a WtuTh* pwle.'tui ii! 


o\ the bv strecls of Alexandria, will afibnl an idea ofthe 
nioremoderii forms ofthe 5, and E * pedestal ap» 
pears to have supported a statue or pillar dedicated bj 
the Tarsikarioi and cillaens ol Alexandria io AurelitUi 
Herod, who is here styled Vov the 

w oiidcrrul. I’he .same forms oi these leltcr.s are preser- 
ved in anodier inscription, on ,a broken granite pede.s- 
tal lying' near the house ofthe Greek Consul in the great 
square of Alexaiidria and wliich bears the name of 
the Emperor »Severus — 

A YTOKPAIOPOC KAICAPOC 
AOYKIOY CGnXlMlOY CHYH 

POY, and ollhellien Eparcb of Egypt, M.Aiiten- 
iiius Sabinus. The forms Gj G j IS , have been Ihougiit 


' AYPHAIOKC!*' 

lEPUiAHN. 

TONnAPAAO|.ON| 
OiTAPCtKAPJOI)^ i 
PWMAIOi I 

OJAAeMNAPeiCI 


to commence at a period not long antecedent to that 

of the empire, but the researches of modern writers have sliown that they are trion. 
undent date, but rarely used in Egypt, at least except in a rmmiisg hautl llte fir^ 
medals on which they -occur are 'those of Cleopatra ami Antony, struck between ll«? year:^ 

37 and SI, B, C., and in an ■jnseriptbn about 76 B. C." ,• 
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Tlie tail is . gone,. it appears from tli.e :cavity left behind to have been 
executed from a separate piece of marble, and to have been attached to 
the by an iron pin, part of which^ still remaining. From the 
position near the entrance of the temple^ where this statute was origi- 
nally found, it probably ornamented the portico. Oo the trunk of the 
tree supporting it, is a Greek inscription, to the etfeet that, a certain 
Antioclms, and Demetrius of Rhodes, -son. of Demetrius, sculptured this 
statue in honor of the gods* The following is a copy of the inscription— 

OEQN ANTIOXEYC K A 1 
A H M H T P 1 0 C A H M H T P I O Y 
POAIOC EnOlHCAN. 

Ten paces westerly from the place where the statue now lies, is a 
round marble pedestal, which once probably supported a statue to the 
Archon Tiberius ‘ Claudius Demetrius, who was made in the 

year, F of the reign of Adrian. The following is a copy of this inscription-™ 

TIBEPtON-KAAYAlON aHM HTPIONEENOYE 
NONEIHEHTUMTillf ETEl AAPl ANOYKAIIA PO£ 

T0YRYP10YKAITQlEEH2AETEiY^0^^^MAT0PA<^> 

ON 

nP£2TONAPXONT£2NXEIPOTONH0ENTAAPXINEn 

APXHi, 

The term EJCip/iinic applied to Tiberius, literally signifies a con* 
ductor or interpreter of religious rites. At Athens the T'^tiy^rai wore 
three in number, appointed by the stateto explain to strangers the reli- 
gions rites. In Egypt, it was the title of a certain magistrate, who pro- 
bably was vested with both civil and religious powers. 

The ruins now (1846) 'present an assemblage of broken granite 
columns, coiifiisedij scattered over a space enclosed within the founda- 
tions of the temple, which can still be traced, though rapidly disappearing 
under the pickaxes of ilie Pasha^s workmen. The largest pillars near 
the base are feet in diameter tapering to 0 feet, and the smaller col- 
lumns have a diameter of 2 feet 2 inches. The former are of the red 
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pprpliyritie granite of Syene, tlie- capitals am! pedestals, jmlg'iiig frnii! 
thefew^ still, reraaiiiing fragments, w of fine white liiiiestoiic and mar- 
ble. One or two pieces exhibit the -ecbi mis' moulding and modillions of 
the: Corintliian order.. The ■echinus' and 'arrow niooldirigs resemble 
those: used by .the Gree.ks, moi|^thau the less elegant forms subsifquGuily 
adopted in Roman Architecture. 

The tempk' appears, to have been 'a: peripteral structure, of the Corin- 
thian order, with' .some ornaments -purely .^Egyptian, surroiiiideil by a 
peribolus, portions of which are seen in tw.o adjacent excavaJjons aboai 
50 paces to theN. E..and^S. E'. of the 'temple. The temple itself, ex- 
clusive of the peristyle. Is about 120 feet long, by 00 broad ^ running 
nearly' east and ■ west, and facing- towards the east. From many 
fragments of granite pillars- discovered in an excavation about HO paces 
from the eastern extremity, I think it probable that a coioiniade form- 
ed the , approach . to the. entrance, instead of avenues of sphinxes, &c. 
which lead up to the proppia of temples purely Egyptian. The Maos 
has disappeared, except a massive portion of its wall near the N. E. an- 
gle, which is also fast vanishing under the hands of the Egyptian work- 
men. The wmUs and foundations are composed of well s{|iiared and 
highly finished blocks of compact white and sometimes nummulitic lime- 
stone, (of middle Egypt) as also the pavement which still remains al- 
most untouched (1846). Some of the blocks of limestone in the peri- 
bolus are 6 feet long, 3 feet thick, and 3 feet broad, sniootlily cut, 
and laid without mortar. On the S. E. side of the temple are sevtjral 
sepulchral vaults, coated inside with cement, now containing rain-water, 
brackish by infiltration through the saline sands which co^er them ; tlielr 
fioor is on a higher level than that of the temphy with which they are 
unconnected and probably were constructed posterior to its destrueliom 
Within the temple, at its eastern extremity , is a small sc|uare cistern, 
sunk below the pavement to the depth of a few feet, but now sieariy lib 
led with sand. Its sides are 16 feet S inches square and revetted with a 
cement composed of lime, powdered brick and small sea- beach pebbles; 
it has steps on its N* E* angle, and was probably used for purposes of 
ablution. 

Among the rubbish lying on the fioor of the temple, consisting of frag- 
ments of beautiful marbles, breema de verde^ mrd miiiqne^ jasper, basalt 
and granite, I found a fragment, 'jn hard red jasper, of the leg of a statues, 
evidently of a man most beatifdly sculptured, and decidedly not the 
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work of aa Igjplian cliisel. This fragiaent is still ia ' my ' possession 
la . .delicacy ' of, • .proportion and highness of , finish, it approaches the : 
Apollo: . Bel? idere. I also found- on -several fragments, of .granite, the 
letters I OT inscribed, and in one instance, IOTA. 

Having now, as I trust, clearly shown .that this supposed temple to 
Horns was not an exclusively Egyptian shrine, as imagined, I .shall brie,fly. 
call the attention of the reader to the fact of its occupying the exact site 
of the temple to Neptune, as described by Strabo, which has hither- 
to been undiscovered by antiquarians, and with which I humbly conceive 
the present ruins to be identical. A glance at any good plan of mo- 
dern Alexandria, compared with my own remarks on the position of the 
ruins, and the following description of the temple to Neptune of ancient 
Alexandria, by Strabo, will be sufficient to place the identity of the sites 
in the edearest point of view. 

On the right as you sail into the great harbour (of Alexandria) are 
the island and tower of Pharos ; on the left, rocks and the promontory of 
Lochias, where the palace stands ; and as you enter on the left, contiguous 
to the buildings on the Lochias, are the inner palaces which have various 
compartments and groves. Below those is a secret and closed port be- 
longing exclusively to the Kings and the isle of Antirliodus, which lies 
before the artificial port with a palace and a small harbour. It has re- 
ceived this name as if it were a rival of Rhodes. Above this is the Thea- 
tre, then the Posidium, a certain cove lying off which is called the Em« 
poreum with a temple of Neptune. Antony, having a mole in this part 
projecting still further on the port, erected a palace which he named Ti- 
moniiim’' — ‘^Beyond this are the Cmsareura and Emporeum, the recesses 
and the docks extending to the Heptastadium. All these are in the 
great harbourd^ 

^‘Oii the other side of the Heptastadium of Pharos is the port of 
Eunostiis” (Strabo 8. 24), 

Mow this graphic description of the Amasian geographer places the 
temple of Neptune with the Posidiiim, Emporeum, Timonium, and 
Theatre, near tiie sea, between the Caossreum on the west (maiked at 
the present day by Cloopatra^s ’needle) and the palace, the site of which 
is at present occupied by the Lazaretto, covering the base of the Lo- 
chias or Pharilloi) promontory to the 'eastward.^ 

In tlie to ilieE. ol aHearly 

ll ' 
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I liafe careful! j examlBed ilie wliok oftlie ground between the Cajsa- 
Teum and tbe palaces, and can trace all tlie strnetiirea menfioaed by Stra- 
bo,; but could not discover any otber remains of ihv. teni|de to Neptune, 
except tbe ruins just described, and which, as I have before rcrr.arkefb 
occupy the exact site, as described by 'Strabo, of this lenipie. 

The mutilated iorso -may have been the remains of some sculptiirc in. 
fended to conunemorate one of the STost celebraled exploits of the Ocean* 
God, .viz. that of his ' caiisiBg ' this noble anlfmil, scuiselul to mankind, 
to spring the earth by a stroke, of his tritlents when he eon tended 
with 'Minerva, the li.onor of giving naoic to tlie Grceiaii capital The 
horse was, therefore, considered among the animals saered to Nep. 
tune... 

Christian epoch, 'with tlie inscription E Y A O f 1 A 1 (.) \ ATI O \ M H N AC^ 
andmy friend the Rew Mr, Winder diseovemi there, the ioUoui»gf fitneree^ Iii.>-jfriptiriis in 
red paint, (now 1846 obliterated!, ffojn'lbe tir.-t of which it may l-ieinfem'jd that tlie cii?,« 
tom of praying for the dead and the belief in iheir p<wer of ioiereci'ilon pfi‘railc;ri in the 
'Church of Alexandria from the earliest times of Thristianity, Hence, |>crhaps, Clemenl of 
Alexandria so strongly advocated the practice of f/raying for departed ft-ouk. 

MNH eHOeCTHCkOi\lHCGOCka.iA 
NAnAYCeOCTOV AOVAOV COVCAKTOV !VJG 
TAAOY KAl ACYNKPITIOY KAI COa^A 
KAlTIMOeeOYKAUM \AA£A<I>0Y 
THCKAAHC CY P£THC nANTCC €»1» 

5ACeAl VnePAYTUJX iNA KAl AY 
TO! vnep H W\!\'. 

M N H Ce H T I K eT H C K Y M H C e UC K G A N A n A \ ' C €OCT 
HC KA 

A O K O I M H T O Y T H C AO Y A H CCO Y J O H C € K \ Al H e H -M 
IN 1X0! A Kir 

MNHCeHTIKeTHCKYMHCe WC KA! ANAHAYCEOC 
TOYKAAOKOIMH 

TOY TOY AOY AOY COY NA YAClOi CKVMH ©HM 
HNl XOlAKm 
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The elrcumstance of a statue of Horus being found among the rub- 
bish in the* ¥iciiiity of the temple by no means warrants the inference 
that this structiire was dedicated to that god. Supposing e?en that the 
statue was once honoured by a niche in the temple, it was not uncom- 
mon to see both Egyptian and Grecian divinities in Egypt occupying the 
the same shrine. The temple at the porphyry quarries of Gebel Du- 
khan 5 bears an inscription dedicating the edifice to Pluto, the Sun, the 
great Sarapis, and the gods worshipped in the same Nms*^ 

iiil. HAl UJL MerA/\ U.1. IAPAf1fAl. KAITOIISYNN 
■: A012 etoix . . 

The temple at Sakeyl near the emerald mines of Zubara, is dedicated 
to Isis, Apollo, and the gods worshipped in the same Naos--Kat rotr 
^Tvvvaoig Beoig* The Ptolemies, the Greeks, and Romans, from both 
superstitious and political motives, did not exclude the gods of conquer- 
ed nations from their pantheon ; and we find that the worship of Sara- 
pis was introduced by Antoninus Pius into Rome itself A. D. 146, but 
the iicentiousness attending the celebration of the Sarapidan mysteries 
speedily caused its abolition by the Roman senate. Isis and Anubis 
were also worshipped in Rome. Horus is the prototype. of the Grecian 
Apollo, and in fact the whole Grecian pantheon may be traced to the 
banks of the Nile. 

The mysterious Sphinx itself, representing the Zodiacal signs, Leo 
and Virgo, had, doubtless, some mythic reference to the worship of the 
sun, and its infioence over the sources of Egypt’s wondrous fertility and 
early civilization, viz. the periodical inundations of the Nile, which are 
usually at their height during the passage of the great luminary through 
these constellations. It is a great and almost a literal truth that from 
the mud of this extraordinary river, sprang the great tree of knowledge, 
whose shoots, transplanted in the genial soils of Greece and Rome, have 
since spread over Europe, and over a large portion of the new world, 
bringing forth abundant fruits, which, under the benign infiuence of 
Christianity, like the peaceful olive of Minerva, have ripened into bles-^ 
sings far more useful to mankind' than the horse, — the earth-sprung 
gift of Neptune. 
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A Grammar of ike JaifM Bekmidi DirilVrf. , ■ Ja??, 

Art. GfCiTd-fUuy of Ihv JtVuM or- Idfidickt Diaieii 

By Lieiit. Burton, Assist.aiit. i^hidh Survey. (Coi rinriimeai , 

■ ,ed by the Secretary). 

. . PEEFACE.: 

The rough and oncultivated dialeet whieli is tlie subject of the ly|« 
lowing pages, is a eorrapted form of the i^rulraiih itself a corruption of 
the Paojabi) tongue. . The latter faiigiiage Is s|)ok«i in all Its purify 
about Lahore itself . In the eountry parts, the people use wind is called 
the Tathkl dialect which in the north and west of the Paiijub iibounds 
in w’ords borrowed from Pushtu and the Dogrd clan. 1 owartis ilie south 
again, Panjabi somewhat detenorates ; at IMultaii and in the tiistricts of 
Tliang-Siyal, local words and idioms creep in, and so niiKieroiis are the 
¥arieties of speech there, that almost every clay’s inarch will introduce the 
traveller, to some words before unknown to hifrn The want of any stand- 
ard of language and the diiheulty of comHmnieation arid intercourse be- 
tween the several towns and villages, tend greatly to increase this useless 
luxuriance of speech, f At Bhawiilpore anti Siibziilcote, nearly half 
the words are Siodhi, and the pronuneiatlon approaches closely to the 
ditSculfc and complicated system of the latter tongucE 

The corrupted dialect of Panjabi used In Sindh, is known to the people 
by three names — 

L SMiki. 

. . , 2. Beloehki. ' 

S* t/aMi 

It is called Siraild from Siro (upper Sindli), where it is commonly spok- 
en by the people. As many of the Beioch elans settled in the plains use 
this dialect, the Sindhis designate it by the name of Beloehki* It is a 
curious fact that although the Beioch race in variably assorts Halab ( Alep- 

PwbRbly tlie a, meieM Prakrit iaaguage of the country. Thi? Auilior ofihe “Ik'ibis- 
tan” applies the name loague'^ to the Uiaketia winch >'arjak c?kdi composed Ihs 
works, aad remarks that he did not write in Sanscrit, fii the PanjiilN/fi//*? imi h syiioisy- 
mous wth Ganwar M boii m Hmdostan. 

t A glance at the pronomis and the austihary verb will, f believe, beaniic out in 
mj asseitiois. 
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po) to liave been' the, place of its origin.,, yet the only , two -languages in use, 
present not a single Arabic phrase or idiom. The tongue spoken by these 
hill-people, is an old and obsolete dialect of Persian, mixed up with a 
few words of barbarous origin. The Belochis of the plains generally 
use the corrupt dialect of Panjabi called after their name, particularly the 
Nizamani and LasharP clans.' The DonukP, Magasi^, Bhurplat and 
Kalphar tribes usually speak the hill-language, and the Rind, Talpur, 
Mari (llurree), Cliaiidiya, : Jemali and Laghaii elans use both. 

The name «/alaki f as applied to this dialect, is of Panjabi origin, 
,aiid refers tO' the Jats, the aboriginal inhabitanis „of the country. Under 
that name however, we find four great tribes included. 

1st. The Panjabi Jat, who is neither a Moslem nor a Hindoo proper- 
ly speaking. He is supposed to be a descendant of a very ancient race, 
the Ooths. In Indian History they first appear as wandering tribes 
alternately cultivators, shepherds, and robbers. Many of them became 
Sikhs and did great benefit to that faith, by fighting most zealously 
against Moslem bigotry. As this was their sole occupation for many 
years, they gradually became more and more warlike, and at one time 
were one of the most fighting castes in India. 

2d. The Jat,*^ of the Hazarah country, Jhaiig-sijal, Kutch Gan- 
dtiwa and Sindh generally. — Ke is always a Moslem, and is supposed to 
have emigrated from the north during or shortly before the Kalhora reign. 
In those days the Belochis were all but unknown in Sindh, and the Aris- 
tocracy of the countrvj the Ameers, Jagirdars, and opulent Zemindars, 
were all either Sindhis or Jats. About Peshawar the word is 
synonymous with ^^Zeminclar,*^ and as in Sindhi, J occasionally used in 
a reproachful sense. 

3rd. A clan of Belochis. This name is spelt with the Arabic J. 
In Sindh they inhabit the Province of Jati, and other parts to the S. E. 
The bead of the tribe is called Malik, e. g. ^Malik, Ham al Jat J' 

Tajr)ur Ameers all used tliis language when conversing with their families, 

not Sindlii nor Persian. 

f It is V hat the Arabs call an ism i nishat or derivative noun, formed from the proper 

name 

i In Sindlii the ^vort! means a breeder of Camels, or a Camel driver. It is 

also the name of a Belodi tribe. The word (with the peculiar Sindhi T 

has 3 meaniags,— isi the name of a people (tlie Jats) 5 2d a Sindhi as opposed to a 

Belochj Sd an abusive word, used as-^'Jangali” is applied in W. India toEuropeans, so 

’hlo-dasto, means ‘♦'an utter savage.^^ 


.■8li \A^QramniurofiheJ(U(iMorSeioehkiDmieci. [JA?r» 

A wandering tribe ; man?' of wliom are partially settled at Can- 
dahar,. .Herat, Meshed, and other' cities , in central Ask* They are 
notorious , for ■ thieving, and consider€<i|jartkularly low in the scale of 
'.creation. They are to be met with in Mekran, Eastern Persia, andocca* 
sionally travel as far as. Muscat, Sindh, and even centra! India. I have 
never been able to find any good account of the origin of this tribe. 

„■ Reckoning the .population of Sindh to be about a million, one fourth 
of that number would speak the Jafekl dialect, as niany of the wild tribes 
to the N. mi-m the E. frontier, and even the Hindus in tlie X. of Sindh 
use the language. It conta.ms no- original literature, except a few poems 
and, translations, of short tracts on religiou.s subjects. The following is 
a list' of the best known works : 

1. A translation, of the ‘^Diwaii i into */a<?aki verse. ' There 

are., several different versio'iis ; the ' best is one lately composed by a 
M,ultaiii. 

2. “Yusuf Tulaykha,”- a fertile subject among Bloslein people ; 
there are three . or four different poems called by this name. 

. 3 . “Hir Ranjha,’Va Panjabi tale well known in Upper India, 

4, ^‘Sassi and Puornu/i,’b' the 'Siadlir Story * I have s-eeri it k the 
Gurumukhi, as well as in the Arabic character. 

5. “Saifal,” or to give the name at full leiigtli, the tale of Saif ul 
Muluk and the Peri f fairy) B&di ul Jamal. It is a very poor transla- 
tion or rather imitation of the celebrated Arabian or Egyptian story, as 
it omits all the most imaginative and interesting incidents. The tale 
however is a celebrated one in the countries about the Indus. Besides 
the many different versions to be met with in Panjabi, ^luitaui, and 
Jataki, it is found in the Pushtu, and I believe in other dialects, as Brahiii, 

In the native Annals of Sindh, as for instance the “Tohfat u! 
kiram/* the tale is connected with the history of the country in the fob 
lowing mannei* — 

Alor or Aror, the seat of Government of the Rahis or liinclu rulers 
of the land, was a large and fiourisWng city, built upon the banks of the 

See Laae^s Arabian Nights, Vol 3 Chap* 24. In tbe Arabic version of the tale, 
Egypt is the scene of action, and the hero wwiders to China, India, awl other remote 
iocahties* ■ 
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river Meliran. Some time after the partial conquest of Sindh by 
the Moslems, one Dilu Rae, an infamous tyrant, was ruler of Alor. 
For years he had made a practice of seizing the wives and daughters of 
the traders who passed through his dominions. At length Saif u! Mu- 
lick and his fair spouse, together with a company of merchants entered 
Aror, when Dilu Rae hearing of the lady's beauty, wished to arrest her 
husband under pretence that he was a smuggler. The unhappy Saifal 
promised to give up bis wife on his return to Aror, provided he were 
permitted to pass on towards Multan, and the tyrant granted him his 
request, feeling the more secure of his victim as in those days the Indus 
was the only safe line for merchants. Saifal started on his journey, 
praying to Heaven that bis honor might be saved ; his supplications were 
accepted, and the river in one night left Aror, and entered the rocky bed 
between Sukkur and Roree, through which it now flows. The ruin of the 
former capital is said to have commenced from that day. The ^‘Tohfat 
ul moreover states, that Saifal and his fair spouse, after performing 

a pilgrimage to Mecca, went and lived in the country between Dera Ghazi 
khan and Sihpilr. There they died and were buried, together with their 
two sons, Jab and Cbatah, and the tombs are to this day places of 
pilgrimage, f 

6 ^‘Laili Majnun/’ a metrical version of the tale of the celebrated 
Arab lovers. It appears to have been translated or rather adapted from 
one of the numerous Persian poems upon that fruitful theme of verse^ 
but has little to recommend it either in style or incident- 

* or t\m central and lower course of the Indus. Sir Alexander Bumes repeat- 

edly states that the term ‘'Mehran’’ is a foreign wordy not known to the Natives of Sindh, 
On the contrary most men of any education are acquainted with it, and it occurs in Sindhi 
as well as in Persian composition. In the celebrated Risdio of Shah Abdullatif, we find it 
repeatedly occurring; as *01auja hane Mehrance,” ("Mehraii rolls his waves along”). In a 
Sindhi Persian work called the **Tohfat ul Tahirin;” a short account of celebrated Sindhi;. 
SaintSy the following passage occurs ; ^*Tbe holy Pir Logo is buried on the banks of the 
river called by the Sindiiis *Mehran,” by the Arabs *^Sayhim” and "Jaghim.” Pir hogb’s- 
tomb is on the banks of the Indus near Tatia. 

t The native annalist tells the story with some slight alteration j moreover he appears 
to be ignorant of its Arabian origin. I give the tale as it is known by tradition among 
the people of Sindh. An old rhyming prophecy, perpetually quoted by Bards and MinstreU 
alludes to the future bursting of the dam, which was miraculouslv formed at Aror in order 
to divert from it the waters of the Indus. 
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7 «*Mirzii Sahiba??/* a translation into Jaifnki of llie IlindoostarH 
or Panjabi tale. 

8. “The loves of Sha}ddi AH' a fakir, anti Jelali the lair daughter 
of a blacksmith/' The scene of the tale Is Jlunig Siyal, a tract of coim« 
trj celebrated for its fiddrs and lovers. 

The above list contains the names of llie most eeiebraied romances. 
They are all metrical, as prose would be very liltlf? read, Use Moslems 
have also niimerons works on religioiis subjects eliicrl}'. Some of these, 
as for mstaiice the '^Ahkmn nssakitb a short treatise on *^\kuid’' (tenets) 
and “Ahkam” (practice), are written in %’erse and coniiiiitte^l to Biemory by 
women, children, and the seri studiormn who tirid leisure to appij 
themselves to reading. Moreover each trade, as iilaehsmit'bs, carpenters 
and others, has its own Kasaluumeh, or colleetion of iloggid rhymes^ 
explaining the origin of the craft, tlio iiiveniion of its tools, the 
patron saint, and other choice ?mr€emi^^ of important knowledge, with- 
out which no workman would be respected by bis fellows. The celebrat- 
ed Arabic hymn, generally known by the name of “Bud Siiryam*' * 
(the Syrian or Syriac prayer), and supposed to be uii inspireii composition 
has been translated, and is committed to memory as a talisman against 
accidents and misfortunes. The only attempt at a Vocabulary that I 
ever met with is a short work called “Klidlik-Bnri/' from itsSrsi 
line of synonyms “Khalik Ban Sarjanluir/* It resembles the ShidM 
Duwayo and Trewayd, and is given to children in o,rdc?r Ici teach them 
Arabic and Persian. These short eomposifioris, are common in the 
languages spoken on the banks of the Indus besides Ihinjabi and Siiiillii, 
I have met with them m Belochid, Brahuikl, ami Piialitn. 

The songs, odes, and other such pieces of inisccllaneoiis poetry, may 
be classed under the following heads ; — ^ 

Isi. The “ llekhtah,’' as in Ilindostani. 

2nd. The “Gliazal/' as m Persian and lliiulostaiu. 

3d* “Dobra/* or couplets, usually sang to iraisic. 

4th. “Tappa/' or short compositions of three, four or five verses, 
generally amatory and sung by the Mirasl or luinstri'ls. 

li lias bmi published in Arabic ami Fushiu by Ik, Be.riiliar/1 Doru ui his execllctii 
Chrcslomathy, Some authors derive its peculiar iiaiue froia the eiiHuunmaiiea liud it is 
supposed to have bceu iraasiated Trom the Hyriaii by Ali, or as i.> iiiorc ircjitirally believed, 
by Iba Abbas. 
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5t'h. ‘'Bait/* an indefinite number of couplets in wliieh very fre» 
qiiently the lines commence with the letters of the alphabet in regular 
succession. This trick of composition is much admired ; probably the 
more so as it is usiir.lly introduced into themes whichy to say the least 
of them, are vigorously erotic. The Natives of Sindh never, I believe, 
r,se the */a/aki dialect for ^‘insha ’ or epistolary correspondence ; con- 
sequently tliey have not a single work on that subject. 

The Jafaki is usually written in the Nastalik and sometimes in tb.i 
Txasklii character. In Xastalik, the system of denoting the cerebral 
letters and others whicli do not belong to Arabic, is exactly the same as 
in Urdu. The only exception is that the letter j r, which in Hlndostiin i 
never comraencea a word, but often does so in Panjabi and Jaifaki, as in 
the verb b jy riraufU to roll on the ground, to Teep. The Nasldn, parti- 
cularly in Sindh, is often punctuated in the most careless and confused 
manner, but as the Ja/aki possesses only tbe same number of letters as the 
Urdu alphabet, and rarely uses the five peculiarly Sindlii sounds, 
the learner will find little diffieolty in acquiring a knowledge of the char- 
»icter. The Hindus, generally speaking, use- the Guriiixmkhi, a beauti- 
fully simple modification of tbe Devanagari alphabet, and venerated by 
the Sikhs, as the holy writing of their spiritual guides. The traders 
have a great variety of characters. Towards the north the Lande, a kind 
of running hand formed from the Gurmnuklii, is most used ; this again 
towards the south changes its form and name, and is generally called 
the Ochaki alphrtbet. f From the above two are derived the mul- 
titude of rude and barbarous systems, which are found in Sindh and 
Ciiteh. 

The following pages were originaiiy prepared for ray own use, when 
studying tlie Panjabi dialect. Br. Carey’s Grammar I found to be of 
very little assistaiice, as it gives few or none of the varieties of formation, 
and is copious no where except upon thc>subject of passive and causal 
verbs* Lt. Leeeif s work also, as may well be imagined, was found too 
concise, as the grammatical part does not occupy more than six pages. 

" Viz. i>', Hr, G, J |or fiyf and JV, 

j' Any liinduduiif H'rauimar will explain the i*<astaljka!iphabct. for the liurumakiu, 
I'are}' or LeeciVs liranimar njay he consulted 5 latter gives also the common Lande 
character. The Sindlii. Naskhi, Oehakij and other local alphabets will all be published 
in a Sindhi f*ramm;«e which Is now being prepared by Captain Btack, of the Bombay 
Army. 
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When I afterwards proceeded to read the works oi‘ the Bclocliis, 

ill their peculiar dialect of Panjabi, and to converge with fia'? people, I met 
with a variety of forra and idiom which conviiieed me that the works 
hitherto published, were by no means srilicleiitly copious to smooth the 
way for those who may be called upon to ucc|iiire even a colloc|iikl 
knowledge of the language. 

Syntactical rules have been wholly omitted. Any Il'indosfani (iranw 
mar’ will suSke to explain the very few peculiarilles, which are nict with 
ill the Ja/alu dialect. It wasorigiruilly my intention to arblan Appendix, 
cnritaining translations and specimens uf tl:e langimgr*, iLs-* diflercrit 
alphabets, together with the, numerals, n lines of days, of niontlis, aiir! 
other things, useful to the student. All this has been oirnlted, as in 
the iirst place it was not thougiit ad visuLIe to ioerease the bulk of the 
work, and secondly the stale of atlairs in the Fan jab, a ml particularly in 
the Multan territory, urged me to conelcde my task as soon as piossiblc. 

The Ilomanised system was adopted, not from any theorebol admira- 
tion of its merits, bat simply because in India the difficolty of correctlv 
printing the tw^o alphabets together appears practically to lie very great. 
As an instance of innumerable blunders, in the Arabic leticfrs, the Siridhi 
Grammar published by Mr. Wathen, Bombay, I SSO, may be adduced ; 
the reader cannot but confess that the Nastalik could have been easily 
spared. The system adhered to in the following pages, is the modhiecl 
form of Sir W. Jones'’ Alphabet, aseKplained in the prefhcfe of Shake- 
3peare*s Dictionary. 

To conclude, I have only to make a full mnfesmm of niiinercms sins 
of omission and commission, which doubtlessly abound in im attempt ut 
composition in a place where books are rare, and libraries imkriowii ; 
tvhere all knowledge must be cleri ved from the oral iiistriiction of half 
educated Natives, and where advice or comparison of opinion iiuHt be 
desired in vain, . ■ 


CBAPTEB {. 

Or Nouns Substantive and Adjective. 

In the Jialald dialect, nouns are of two genclers, inasciiline anti 
feminine. The neuter is not used, and words which properly speak - 

* The only diffes’ence ts^ that accents are used to distmi^iiish ilv' from theshoit 
vowels. 
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iog belong to that geride IV are made masculine' or femininej as usage 
directs, without any fixed rule. 

There are two numbers^ singular and plural. 

; Cases are formed by iniiection and the addition of post positions or 
casal atlxes. The following', is a short list of 'those in common iisej — 

' 1st. The Genetive is made by 'adding “ da for the Nominative sin- 
gular masculine; for the Oblique singular and the Nominative and 
Oblique plural masculine ; ' “'dl’^' is ■ added when a singular feminine 
noun follows ; am! “difuf’ precedes plural feminines of all cases. Thus 
“diisdej cli” exactly correspond with the Hindostiini “Id, ke,kV' but this 
language has no eqnlvtilent for the Ja«faki “ dmi/' In some parts of the 
country , particularly towards the south, “ ja, je, ji, are borrow- 

ed from Sindhi ; even the Hindostani “ Id, are occasionally used. 

Slid. ' The ailxes of the Dative are “ nu” or (with the nasal 

«), “ko'iiT and In Sindh, “ khe’’'is frequently used, “kof’ more 

rarely. 

8rd. The numerous aiiixes of the vocative rather come under the 
liivtd of Interjections than of 'Casal Particles. . 

4tli. The Ablative is denoted by “ aw, ow, te, tew, tow, thow, 
thiw, siti, kanow, kanu/f ’ and “kolow,” all signifying “from.” “ Mew, mow, 
moh, ndh, vich,f inaiij,” (and rarely madhye) are used for “in.” The 
long “e ’’ following a consonant, (as Masit-e “in a mosque”) and “m” 
used with the same limitation, { as hath-i», “ with or in the hand” ) are 
::ollen'riiet.:w,i.lh;ili books.^:''''. 

Of Nocks Substantive and Masculine. 

The masculine noun Ims seven different terminations, ^ vk, 

Jst. a, declinable, as Ghora. 

Such a, indeclinable, in the singular as Dana ( a sage). 

as ;'':p 

dtli. A consonant, as Pnti\: 

5th. A short it, as Putra. 

This, bowcvttrps a corrupted fomi,, never used hi Sindhi. ' ^ '• / 

f For wliifli the i*t>ntraction ch is foimd in poetry, as Makke<h, for Makk^ vichj in 

•Sfeceaf 
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A ^iframmar Jdtuki m Behehid Dluitn^ 

A short or ioiig as Kavl and ioithr. 

A, ■sliort or long ^Hu " m Prabhu or praljluj. 

Jisampks of the Decknshm of Xuma. 

■ . Is!.- 


Mas- 


Giiord; a horso. 




Pkmf 



(ihom 

...SoM* 

( HilOV, 

{fm., 

Ciriiore-diij de^ di, 


C..j’iio/*ia/i' or 2'h 

Dffi. 

GiiO're-inoo ' 


elij tiia//. 

.Ace. 

■G!io?’a-. 

JJiii, 

C.ihu/iju/ ui'io ur 

P'hc, 

AbL 

E (il'ioraj or ghore,. 
Gliore-te or- to/?.. 

Aee, 

ghureo' tiun, 
Ghore. 


^ oe. E, (ihorif or giiono. 

Ahl Ghonim or ^IwrendQ or-to/o 

iiid. 

S<,«e ma.™!™ andrngi,, lo ... ,1 ” a„. 

I and A™1 „o a,„rd., a. Maala, Mali,!, |<|„„,.i, 4,., ,j,, J. 

-are clecliiied;asvfollows\iii A 


Baii 4 a saiii*. 


SimpuBtr. 




.Xom, BanfL 


... Amn.' Dane or dana. 
ffm. Darmwaiti di. 

IMbiiwoj claiiaa or daiieo. 

Somet™, dfal, rtjd, ,ad olhafs of this claja, ar. Uadinad ia th,. 

»S.l.r, 14 a da^ah, (a god.) „ g. -doa, i, » 0^.““ 

In coiamon eoaversauoo thi« i> genarallj iha case. 
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Sin^uiar. 

'Mom , , 'Daiiali. 
Gen. , Daiie-da^' 


3rd. 

Daiiah, a grain. 

PluruL 

No'm, Dane. 

Gen^ Dania//-du. 
Foe. E. Dane. 


4th. 

Piittar or pntrj .a son. 

Singular. PluraL 

Mom. Piittar or putr? a son. Nom. Puttar, putr or puttra??, 

Gm, Pnttar or pntra or putre- f Gen. Piittim, putre ^2 or putrhida. 
<ia. Voc. E.-Putro. 

¥oe, E.Pntra. " 

5th. 

Towards the souths a short vowel is often added to the final conso- 
nant of maseiiiiiie nouns as in Sindhi. J 

Piitra, a son. 


SimiukiT. Plural. 

Mam. Futra. § Nom* Putra, or putraw., 

Gen. Pulra-da, Ge7i. Fnirm or putrani-da. 

■' t!ii; unnieral Siouii “ ik '** or hik'^ ( one ) becomes ikam’m In the Nominative 

and Ohiicpie |>liirn,L 

t lliis is, ^»ejiera!ly speaking, a poetical fomn 

1 iiaai vowels are so quickly pronounced that the student will at first find 

&orm; difficult}- lit deJeciiiig and tlistinguishing between them. In Arabic Grammar, Fatb, 
Kasr and Zaiimi are asstimed to Imj half the value of Alif,Ya. and Wau. In and Sin • 
clhi, these short lifrmiiiniiiig vowels are equivalent to about one quarter of tire long letters 
which heloiig* to the .same class. Such as they are, however^, the student must learn to 
proiioiinee tliein, otlierwiKo the sound ofiiielangaage would be completely changed. They 
are mvar wnitcn In the Fanjabs^ Multaai or Jafaki works, except in the Grantha and other 
coroposilioiis rii the Gurumuklfi cfiiaraeter, and the' Haskhi, form of the Arabic Alphabet. 

$ Semetioies too ilie inascuhiie noun ends in as Futru, and in tlie Oblique singu,- 



vfl A finmmftr&f iht JfikiLI (tr Ethtkil Ikniiri. 

.-.Stli. 

.^Iiir^culiiic noiiri'? erniit^L/ in n -i* n't sn: Im?/ *" i' a-kriu f a Foar ) wml 
iiatlii, ure uTTiCraliy s-peaLuj nnciian^can’iM’*: ti.^ kii! 

as follows in t'he pinra! : 

Ka^i, ■ a poet. 



. ' Sm^nhrk ' 

Piurni., 

.■Xfjiil, 

Kavi 

Knvi or livl 

Gti/h 

Eav! or Kavi-da. • 

KavL'i/?' ork: 

Voc. 

E'. Eav! or' Kavid.. 

. l-foe., E-'Kavio,; ■ 


7til, 

Prabliu or prablm, f a lorcL. 

Singular* Phimi. ' 

Noni. Prabhii or prabM. . iVbi^i. Frablus or pralfo ' 

€r£n.. Frabhii or prablifoda. ■ ■ Gmh^ .Frabliiifoij prabliiiiii or . pm-';: 

bha#f*i:la» " .■ 

■. ''Ifoiv E. Prabbbo. 

■aaSECTio.HiL:',' 

Of Nouns Substantive and Femlnink. 

Theiem'Miia .I10.UP has six tlifereat terniiiiailoris, 

■■■■'., i,as;Ohorip(a/iMra)»t^ V';,. 

.n't' 'Slid; : ilas'lMa'l!?- (aiT opmiottjr ^ 

■::4thP:^laA:;' a word,);- 

5tli. h as Jagah, (a place). . . 

I a:':;cdB$o«api;:ar^'Matr&^ 

* This word ( Uke the foliawmg Pmkhu) woiikl geuerallv isi foiDersotiini chafigtJ : 
its final short rowel iuto the long kiier eorrespCiiifliii»»- witluL Tho firohablo roasoii of 
the permntatian is that the people find greater Facility in prouo«neii»g a dissyllabic %vord 

t Generally pronottace€l''by the Yalgat, Pirbim or Fribhl As the wortbis Saascril? 
ti js almost always eommt#‘d i. — 
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Exumjdes of the Declensions of the feminine nouns. 


Ghori, a raare. 


■ S'higuiar, 

■Mom,: Gliori. 

Gen, ,:Giiori“da, clej^dij cliiB. 
Dai, Ghori min. 

Ace* Gliori, 

J^e* E. Gliori. 

AM, Ghori-te or ton. 


Piurcd. 


Mom, Ghom'^L 

Ge?t. Ghoria?2 or ghonn-da, de, 
■; ■"diy dia??.,, 

Dat, Gliorian or gbori>^. nu?^. 

Acc, Ghoria?^. 

A'oc, E. Ghorio. 

AM, Ghorici?^ or ghon?^-te or- to??. 


The feminine substantive ending in ‘‘i, is the most common form 
of that gender. . . , , 

■ 2nd. 


Mail, f an opinion. 


Singular, 

Nom, Math 
Gen, Matl-da. 


Plural, 

Mom, Matm. 

Ge7i, Mati;? or niatia?i-da. 


3rd. 

Daya, compassion. 


Simgu!u 7 \ 

M^om, Day a. 
Ge7i. Daja-da. 


Plural. J 
Nom, Daya. 

Gen, Dayilra or dayawa;2-d4. 
Voe, E Dayo. 


’ The cliiibreiice between the masculme Ghbnun and Oie ieminiiie Ghondn is, Uiar 
die former has a short, and the latter a long L This distinction is always observed in 

speaking', bat ia the Arabic character both are written' the satne e. g. Si? ^r! J JHP 
t As in the masculine noun, the short « 2” is generally changed into long i, so in, 
renhnine substantives tlie short S is usually elidedje. g. Maf.i becomes Mat, or by redu- 
plication of the last letter 

I This plural is merely given as a form ; such a word be iii 

the singular mimber. 
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4th. 

Gala, ^ a word. 

Singular^. Plural* 

Worn, Gala iVww. Gala??-. 

■ Gm,* Gala-da Gen, Gala??- da, 

Voc, Fi.,Galo., ■ 

5tli. 

Jagah, f a place. 

Plural, 

Nom» Jagalum. 

Gen, Jagahe?? or jagahi??-da, 

Voc, E. Jagabo. 

6tii. 

Gall, a word. 

Plural, . . 

JSlom, Galla??. 

Gen* Galla?? or galle?i or galli??- ,,, 
da. 

■ Voc. E Gallo. , 

‘‘ Pvlatt is declined in the same way. 

In practice, the feminine declensions are two in number, viz. The 
1st and the 6th. The 2nd and 4th are only used by those who have 
acquired a Siadhi pronunciation ; in books ( especially of the Hindus ) 
they are frequently met with. The 3rd declension is a Sanscrit, and 
the 5tli, a Hindustani word ; consequently both are rare. 

Craia is the classical. Gall Uic common form of the word. The I " is re«laph~ 
eated (as in Mall from Maii) when the final short vowel is elided, and this is olien foimd 
in monosyllabic words, probably in order to prevent (?onfiision. For instance ia this case 
the reduplication serves to disting'uish between Matt^ opinion/’ and Maf, do not. ” 
t Femimiie nouns ending iu are seldom met wills in Jafaki. Jagah is a Hindosluni 
foms, occasionally used, it is true, bill much more generally JAgun vSo Madah ( lemale ) 
becomes MAdi, &e.. 


Singular, 

Nom, .Jagah 
Gen, Jageli-da 


Singular. 

No77i, Gall 
Gen. Gall-da 
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■ Roles .'Oil the subject of genderj as.' in Hindds't'&i:, are vei‘y vague. 
B'ianj, words have iio' fixed gender aad;it often happens that those which 
are masciiiiiie in one' part of the conutvy? are used as. feminine in an-'' 
other* .So in speaking Urdu, .the Coiic'aiu'''^.calls''^* maktab and pyar 
feminiiie iioiinsj whereas in Upper India the former is always, and the 
latter geiieraliy, 'masciilioe. 

■ III JaMd as ill Sbidlii, the .patronymc noun is formed by adding 
ani.’^ to the .proper name ; as Mahmudanv a son of Bf ahmiid ; Sam- 
baraiii, a desceridant of Kambar. : . . ■ 

Verbal nouns are obtained 

1st. By adding ‘^aiidar^*"' or “ iodar.'’ to the root of the verbj as 
akiia'iidaiv a speaker. ' ' Karan, to do, forms kandar or kandal, a doer. 

2diy. By adding bar to the infinitive of .the verb, as iiirmgan- 
bar, a beggar* 

An ioteiisitive form of, the noun is obtamed by adding* “ ar to the 
original, e*g% jins, property, ^'‘^jiiisar,''’ 'a 'large property. 

To some nouns, particularly those denoting sounds, the masculine 
termination is added, in order to give an intensitive meaning, e. g* 
k'ok. s* f. cry (of women, &e.) iaika^, s* ra. a loud crying. 

SECTION III. ' 

: ';O.F. Noras. Abjeotiye.: ^ . ^ 

Masculine Adjectives usually end in long a ” as bachha (good), 
or short n' f as siindara (handsome), or a consonant, as sabh (all). 
The following is an example of the declensions of a masculine adjective 

".prelixeddo a noun substantive'..:,—.' 

Hachha gho?’a, a good horse. 

Smgniar, Plural 

i¥o?}u Hachha ghoie. Nom^ Haehhe ghore. 

Gen. Hachlie gliore-da. HachhiaB (or haehhe) gho- 

’ na?i-da. 

Voc. E. Haehhe ghorlo* 

- See Taimn Najiwli by 'Mahomed Muckba, .Esq. p. p. and 33, Vol % Edit. 

t No example is given of these forms, as they::exactly follow the declensions of the 
noun which they resemble in termination. So mndm'a is -indeclinable in the singularj? 
and forms mndardn in the plural, likep«ifm. 
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■ Femimiie Adjectives ’^usually end in a consonant or in long«.l. 

The following is an example of their declension : — 

Hachhi ghofij a good mare. 

Singular. Plural, 

Mom*, Hachhi ghori. , . ' Mom. Hachhi (or hachhiaw.) 

. ghoriaw,' 

Gen. Hachhi ghori«da. Gefi * , Hachhi (or. hachhia») gho- 

rian-da» 

Foe. E. Hachhs (or hachhio) 
giiono. 

The Adjectives sabbf and hor (another) have the peculiarity of 
inserting before the casal affixes of the obliqae plural. 

Sabh, all. 

Plural 

Mom. Sabh. 

Gen, Sabha^^^, sabbna;^, or sabhTia?i-da* 

Foe. E. Sabho. 

Comparatives and superlatives are formed in three ways. 

... , 1st.' : By repetition of.tbe positive, with or,witbout:a casal affix, ;as' 
'W^ddi w‘dddi ” or Viddde da ” bigger. 

:; ' , ':2nd.. , .By such words as kbara and adbik for the comparative ; and 
. balnitjbabn, babu^ gbana, ati, &c. &c. for the soperlatlvel: . \ 

Srd. By the use of 'Casai affixes as ^tkanoa, siti, &c. ” For ex- 
ample «'isa kanow, ubbacbha bai*^,{,tbal mhetier than this ) ; and «^ih 
sabha kanoft bachlia bai ” ( this is better than 'all; i. e. best ). 

: ' Femimne Adjectives, ending in a short vowel, espeeialij whoa prefixed to sub* 

staatives, almost always lose their hnal vowels aad arc declined like a word. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Of Pron.ocjns, 

' The Personal Pronouns are : — 

1st. ma?^, or ma, I, ' 

2nd. Tu?x or ^e^^, thou. 

3rd. llha., uh or wuh, he. 

They are declined in the following manner i •— 



ist. 

Person. 


Singular* 

Plural 

Worn. 

Main^ mhi^ or ma. 

Norn. AsIk, § man* 

Gen* 

Mera, f medL menda^ :j: 
mudhada. 

Gen. Assanda, dddy asanda, sacfa. 

1 

Dat 

&> Acc* Meko?E, me??,- 
ko? 2 , mabzko?2> menwiy 
mudhanuiL 

Dat* Sl Acc. asanuTZy sdnun. 

Ahl 

Menthey mai^ztho^ej main- 

AbL Sdiithey sa?«te, santhiw (or 


thin, medetho?z, medeko- 
io», me?idekolo?2, mujh* 
kaiio?z. 

-thow), as antlaon (or-the). 


Snd. Person.-- 


Singular* 

Plural 

Nom* 

Tthzy or te». 

Norn* Tusim, ttisin* 

Gen. 

Tediy tera, tezzddy ton* 

Gen. Tusdddy tuhada, tuhad4 


da, tau£fa, tauB^la, tu- 
dhacM. 

thwae^a. 


In composition is often used as an affixed Pronoun of the 1st. person e. g. 

sdih-Cf with me.’’ 

f Like the casal affix da, tlie Oeniives of Pronouns assume four forms e. g. men^^a 
mmdef ( or meMci?ian. ) mendi, mejzdian. 

t The words mideclined are those "which are most generally used in conversation 
The others are either of local use, or confined to books, 

^ Asm is the Panjiblj asdn the Muith-ni and Jkidki Nominative. 
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Bat.. 

& Ace. Tenun^ tiimnuB, 

Bat, 

& Aee, TiM(mM 9 t tuli- 


tiilinu% tiidhaiiuBj teB“ 


amifis til Willi 11:^1. 



Yoc. 

E Tiisi?i., Of tdsati. 

Voc. 

ETmi. 



AM, 

Toto/i; tmUe (-tIio?e or 

: AM. 

TiuAmSmi^ tiiliatliofi-, 


thiB) tiilite, tudliate. 


, ' tllwa?^te, ; 


■ Srch 

'Person, 

■ 


Sing-uiar. 


Pkim.L 

ivbm. 

Uha^ nhj wuh. 

Mom,. 

Ukef iiiiharis 

Gen, 

Usada^ tikdi^ ohd£ 

, Gen, 

Uin?Rliij luiaclii, uriliada^ 




iiiihuBcltis ubsinda^iiwaM 
da, wa?Khi. 

Bat. 

Ace, Usniiw, iiknht 

Bat 

& Ace. Cnliaiiir/i, iin« 


iisko^j uiihko^. 


■ ko?t, wankoK,' 

AM. 

Ustej ii?dikano?2. 

AM, 

II nha-kaiioii, tinlia«-fchi» ^ 


The Proximate Demonstrative ilia ” is deelined , as follows : — 

Bingtikif*',, . Pimrai. 

iVh®,' , ' No]fh ihaw^ Mian. ■ 

Gen, ikU'd&Pisd^M*' '^ h -. . .. 

.[ -'.The CoBimoB or ReHective. Pronoiiiij as.in' Hiiitioslaiii^liaLStw© 
forms of the ob!ic|!ie^ cases;: — 

, ' Singuiar, Phimk' f 

■ iVhiii-r/Aps ape. V'A' 

'Gm, '' Apna orapadm'.,' 

apaenoB;.' 

The eimphatic form of this Pronomi is nW o? oho_, Yf-ry, *” | per&ori fee.} 

Fern, iiha. In the Gerutlve, nsida^ i3hb?4a, or huneda. of both fcnderf.. So tl’/^ lids 
■ Jpefsohj 

t The Hindostani form is' occasionally, 'met with. 
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. The InteiTogatlYe , Pronouns are of two' kinds ; the.firsi applying to 
persons and things, the second to inanimate objects only : *— > 

Kaun, who, which, what ? 

Singidar. 

Nom. Kaun. ■ ■ 

Gen> Kisda, kisada, kenhadd, 
kihada, kbMda. 

Dai, Kisanuw, Kenknnn, Kinha- 
nim, kihanun. 

Kyii, what ? (of things). 

Singtiiar & PluraL 

Nom, Kya M, 

Gen, Kada, kahda kenkdd. 

Bat, Kaoirn, kahnii?i or henJinmi. 

The Relative Pronoun. 

Jo, who, which, what. 

Singular, . -r /. Plural, ^ 

Mom, Jbje.':" " V ' iVoJW.'; Jo,: 

Gen, , „ Jisadii,, ' Jaiihada, jihada, , Jinda,-' jihaaidaf 

Jenhadu* jenhanda. 

:'v ' ' Ohcasionalij the feminine form '^* ja,-’* .as used in. S:indM^' may.:::be;met'', 
with. The plural Nominatives and the Oblique cases of both genders 
are^':the:'' saiaor- The correlative^''-''‘^soT-is in like/ Planner • turned Jnto- 
sa to form a feminine. 

The Correlative Pronoun. 

;se,: ';ter::(/;;/'; 

Gen, Tisada, tihad% tefthada. ■ ;Ti«^M^tmanda, tenhand^ 
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The Indefinite Pronouns are of two Mods ; the first relating to aiim« 
bers, the second to quantity. 

Indefinite Pronoun of Number. , Kob aiij any &c« 

Bingidar & PhiraL 

Nom» Kq% kia, ko, kcj k£ ^ Gen, Kisida, kiseda^ kaMfida« 
Indefinite Pronoun- of Quantity. 

Kmjh^ Som-e. 

Nom, Kujhi kuchhj some. ' Gen, Kisida, kiseda, kahiada, 

ktgkadd. 

The chief Pronommal Adjectives are as follow: — 

L Aysdj ilia, ajiha, ejaha (fern, ay si, ihi, &c. ); of this sort, 
such. 

2. Jaysa, jiha, ( fern, jaysi, jehi. ), of such sort, such as. 

3. Kaysa, kiha, ( fern, kaysi, kihi ), of what sort ? 

4. Jaysa, jiha, (fem. as above ), of that sort. 

5. Waysa, uho-jiha, ( fem. who-JiM and uaysi, the latter %^ery 
little used), in that manner. 

6. Jaunsa, jehra, f whatever sort of. 

7. Taunsa, tehni, tera, that sort of. 

8. Kaunsa, kehra, w^hich ? what sort of ? 

9. ' Kitana, how much ? how many ? and so , ' on as ' in Pllndostani, 
jitana, itana, utand, Sic, 8cc. 

Many of the ' -Pronouns are compounded, as for -example ; — ■ ' 

1. Jha-jiha, ( fem. ihi-jiM ) such, this-like. 

2. Jo«Koi, jikoj ( fem. jika ), whoever. 

3. Jo-Kujh, whatever. 

4. Koi-Koi, some or other. 

5. Kujh-Kujh, something or other. 

^ Kd is sometimes used^ like jd and sd^ as a feminme form of the Pronoun. It then 
becomes a Sixidlii word. In the Genitive^ koi*M and Minld are occasionally used, 
t The Feminine forms, being regular, are omitted. 
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And many others of the same description, which will easily be onder- 
stood, on account of their analogy to similar formations inHindostani 
; When such compounds are' used in the Oblique case, each member is 
usually speaking iniected as,— Nom. Jo-koi, , Gen. Jis-kisida, ike. Sec. 
In many cases ( as decided by usage ), the last member only is declinedi 
and this is the common form in conversation. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Of.Veebs. 

SECTION I. 

The Infinitive ends either in as in Hindostani, or in “an,” added 
to the root, as karana or karan, “to do.’'^ In both cases it is a verbal 
noun ^ masculine, f declined like ghora or puttar, and is used, generally 
speaking, in the singular number only. Sometimes it is formed like 
the Sindhi Infinitive in “nu” e, g. karanu, and is then declined like 
putru. 

The root, as in Hindostani, is found by rejecting the final “na” or 
“an” of the Infinitive. It is also a common verbal noun, generally of 
the feminine gender, as e. g. from marana or maran is found mar, 
which signifies either “ beat thou” or “a beating/^ 

Synopsis of the additions to the roots of Terbs. 

, ■ INFINlTiVE'..- ■ 


Singular, . PiuraL 


M. 


F. 

M. ■ V. :V 


»% 


ui. 

ne, 

nm or nim 

au, 

or, 

an. 

an, 

or, 

an. 


So in English, the simple form of the Infinitive ending in “ing” (as, "doing'') and 
the compound Infinitive “ to do" are nouns substantive, and verbals in as much as thej, 
derive their existence as significant words firom the verbs to which they belong. 

f The Infinitive forms its feminine as a noun of the 1st. Declension e. g. kararid:^ 
karani etc. 
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-.■PAST FAETiCIFLi:* 


M. 

Sing* 

■ F.. 

■ M. 

.■ .Pim\ , 

F. 

ISj 



.ieorm??. 

lu QT iaiL 

Sj 

01% 

- 'u ■ 

e, . 

■or, ' . 

or.ia??/* 


Sing-. 

■ PRESENT 

P, 

PAETICIFLE. 

Pint. 

, F. : ■ 

deij 


di. 

■ de, or-dmij 

diK or diaii. 

eiida^' 

or* 

eodi. 

, , or, 

ende. or»eiidia? 2 , .eiidia'ri or eiidiaw.. 

aiidas 

or, 

andi. 

ande, 

or, 

aiidiiw. 


PAST CONJUNCTIVE PAKTIC1P.L15. 

■ Singuiar Plurai* 

, ,,Tlp3:,R.oot, % . , ke, .-kaij : kaut .'kara-^ , , karkoi :.„'kar:kar. 

■ . -AOKIST® ^ 

, ■ Sing.' , Firnr,, 

, , e»j ■, ' ■ , e. ; ■«»,. . ;■ .o, , .aii.;':' 

. . FUTURE. 


saft.s, si,«,' 

or? 


Masculine Jind , 

:Si,, ■■ ' sin^ ' .. . ; : , so* 


sail.*' 


IBIPKEATIVE. 


ii»s The Boot. 




.. ,0:J- 


1 have oKiitted the oilier, lermhiatioa,- of the B'atare in anga &c. as it is a |^»tireiy 'Bza* 


mi 
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PREG ATITE iMPERATiVE. " 


■Sinffidar* 


Phirai, 






0 

¥ 

je, 

je. 

.jan. 

10, iwe. 

ie, 

jo, 


„ie, 


io, 

an. 

FV, 


10, 



SECTION' ..'II. 


Of tlie Auxiliary Verbs. 

They are two in number, viz : — 

1 st. Howan, bowana or bona, to be, 

2 d. TMwan, or tliiana, to become. 

The Verbs wanjana and jauna ‘'To go”, may so far be considered 
as belonging to this class, that feliey are used to form certain tenses of the 
Passive, V oice. ■ 

The Root. 

Ho, be thou! 


Howan, howana, hona, being. 


FAST 

PARTICIPLE. 


Sin^iihr* 


PltiraL 

M. F. 

, ''M. 

F. 

Hoia, '1* been, hoi. . 

Hoie, 

holn or hoia». 

This is a form derived from the Sindhi : the regular plural in that Dialect would 


be 

t In the Gurumukhl character, is almost invariably used before instead of 

which would be usual in Devanagari. 'So- we -find hoia for hoyi 5 thi4 for tbiy4,&-c. 


14 
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PRESEK'T ■FAETlCiPLB. 

HaQdaj being, . hundi. Hande, hundiaB, 

PAST , CONJUNCTIVE PAKTICIPLE* ■ 

Hoj bae, hoai, lioke, liokar, bokare, 

Iickai4%' bokaidce, iiavhig been. 


PRESENT TENSE, 



Singular^ 


. PlBrat 

1st. 

Maiti ban, aba», in, I am. 

1st. 

Asan^ ba »5 baiige, in, we are. 

2od. 

Tn?ibai», ben aben, en, thou 

2nd, 

Tiiayn ho, bohu o, ye are. 

art. 



3rd. 

^Uha haij abe, * ae, e, be is. 

Srd. 

■X‘he bain, basan, ain, they 


are. 


PAST TENSE* 


Singular. PluraL 


1st. 

Haisan, san, ba, tiha, 

1st. 

■ Huisange, ]iaisan,ho'e,Rbe,!, 


basan, si, I was. 


, se,'^ base,;' si, ■„ ' 

2nd, 

Haisen, saen, ba, aba, 

2nd, 

Haisang.e, diaisaii, ^ boe, ■ abe, ' 


san, basan, si. 


' se, 'base, si. '■. 

ar'A:' 

Haisi, tba, ha, f aba, 

Jlrcl. 

.'.liaisain, basin,,, lioe, alie^: 


san, basa, si. 


se, base, si. 


■ . AORIST.. 



Singular* 


' .FIeiwI* 

1st 

Howan, boiim, I may, 

1st 

How in, bobifii 


shall, &c. &e, be* 

2nd. 

'■ Howo, bo. 

2n4 

Howen, boen* 




Howe, boe. 


Howaiij bon. 


■ * Ndhe is «sed for naor nab dhe^-"it is mV*. -Mas is sjmoiiymous with die IliiKlostte 
bai usko, ^“^tbere is to him” *Tie has.’^ ' : , 

f For hifhdi and Me are sometimes, l^ad. ■' with the affixed Proxioim nmns 

tha nsko, there was to him/* he had 
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FUTURE. 


Singtdar. PluraL 


1st. 

Hosasi, howanga, how- 

1st. ‘ 

Flosa?^, hosd?i, howanga 


unga, I shall or will be. 

2nd. 

Hoso, howoge. 

2nd. 

Hose??, hosm, howenga. 



3rd. 

Hose, hosi, liowega. 

8rd. 

Hosan, hoange. 


The Imperfect is formed by subjoining one of the numerous signs of 
the past tense of the Auxiliary Verb to the present participle active 

^ ^ ^ 

Main hunda haj {or si or san) &c. Asan hunde hoe^ &c. 

The Pluperfect is procured by affixing one of the forms of the past 
tense of the Auxiliary Verb to the past participle active e. g. — 

Main hoia ha (or si or sa?i, Asanhoie hoe, &.c. 

The Precative Imperative is formed as in Hindostani, by affixing 
ie or 10 to the root, for the singular and plural e. g* — 

'Ap akhie (or akhio), pray speak (addressed to one person). 

The termination ‘‘iwe/' as ap akMwe, belongs to the third person. 
In the second, we tind^^ijo, ije, or ‘‘je’^asap akhije orakbje; and 
the Sindhi “ jo, as ap akbjo is sometimes met with. 

The Negative Imperative is formed by prefixing na, ma * mat or 
mata?st, to the Affirmative Imperative; e. g. — 

Na (ma or mat) kar, do not ! 

As in Hiiidostam and the modern dialects of Upper India, no regular 
form of Subjunctive Mood is to be found in «/a/aki. Our present Sub- 
junctive is expressed by the Aorist with the Conjunction ‘'je/' 

if;e. g,— 

Je msiin howa??, if I be. Je asan howun, if we be. 

For the past tense of that Mood, the Present Participle is used with 
the Conjunction ^^je/’ if, e.g.-«» 

Je maift hunda, if I had been. Je asa» hunde, if wa had been. 

The Auxiliary Verb thijan or thiana, become,” is conjugated 
as follows; 

* Ma is a Sindbi ; a Emdost6,nt form. 


iOS, 


A Gr'Gmmmr of ike Jdtaki or Behchki Dialed, , , ::PiK,, 

ThE'B 0 Ot*, ; 

Tbi, become thou ^ 

Iniiiitive and Verbal Nomi» 

TMvaiiy fcMana? tMjaiij 

PAST PARTICIPLE, ' 

Singular. ' . Flwal . 

11 ' ■ 'F. . ' ' 'll . ■ F. 

Tiiia? tliii- '-Thije, tMa?i. 

or, ■ ■ Thi4, 
thS or 

..Thae, 

■ PRESENT' PARTICIPLE. 

Thinda, thindi. TMode. tMndife. 


PAST CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


Till 

, tbai, tbae, thai, thike, 

kar, kariw, 

karke. 



AoaiST. 



, . Singular, 


'-''.Piurai, 


Thiwa?}. 

ist. . 

, Tliiwun , or , thaii»« - ; : ■ 

2ncl 

Thiwen or tliaeui. 

' ; 2nd. '' 

Thio or thiio. 

3rd. 

TMwe or thae.; , 

3rd. 

■ Thiwan, thaiii or thin* 



■P0TIIR1. 



Singular^ 


Phiml. 


Thisaw, tMwanga or 

'■ '1st* 

TMs'uw or tMwange. 



2i]id. 

Thiso or thiwage. 

2nd. 

Thiseji®, thisi« or iMwenga 


3r4 

Tbise, thisi or thiwega 


Thisan or tMwange. 
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■ FEESENT- DEFimm 
Mai?^ thinda ha?E 
■ INDEFINITE, 

Mai?» tMnda. 

' ■ IMPEEFECT.' 

Main tMnda b£ 

PERFECT- 
Mai?^ thia. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Main thia ba. 

There are two forms of the verb to which is used as an Au« 
Kiliarj in some tenses of the Passive ; 

Ist Jawan or jaona. 

2nd. Wanjan, wanjana wor en4. 

They are conjugated as follows — 

The Eoot. 

Ja, Go thou. 

Infinitive or Verbal Noun. 

Jawan or jaona. 


, PAST.'/FARTIOIPLE,';,,, 

Singular. 

^ With this tense the afilxiug ProBoans are used g.— 
Singular^ ' ' 

Ist. Thkwi or thliin. Snd. Thioi 3rd. Thius. 


Plural 

gBjin, 
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^ Gf ummur 0f the J&taM or BdmkM. WiMmt, 


FEESENT' F1BFICI.FEE. ■ 

JaBd4 jandK ' Jande, 

Oi’j . ' ' ' „ Of; 

Jaiioda, jaundi. Jaimde, 

PAST CONJUNCTIVE FARTICIPtE. 

J% jaij jae, Jakej-karj*kara?B-karkerkarkar. 




AORIST. 



Singular, 


Flur&l 

ist. 

Jawa?i or jaoM. 

Isfc. 

Jidm, 

2nd. 

''Jawew. 

2nd. 

Jao. 

Brd. 

Jawe or jae. 

Brd. 

Jawan or jan. 



FUTURE. 



Smgular, 


Plm^aL 

1st 

lasin. 

1st. 

lasuo. , • 

2od, 

Jasen or jasiN. 

2nd. 

Jaso. 

Brd. 

Jase or jasi. 

Brd. 

Jasaii. 


PRESENT DEFINITE. 

Main janda ban. 
peesen't indefinite. 
Maiw janda. 

" TMFERFEGT, 

Maiw janda ha. 

, .r .■FERFECT.-: •: 

Mam gaia. 


[Jan. 

jmidian. 
JaElld!a^^. ' >: 
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The Auxiliary verb wanjana ^ is thus conjugated 


INFINITIVE, 


anjana, 


PAST PARTICIPLE, 


Singular 


Plurals 


wanjiayi. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE, 


Singular. 


Plural, 


M. 

Wanjadi 


wanjadi. Wanjade, 


PAST CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


Wauj, wanje, wanjke, wanjkarj -karaw, -karke^ -karkar 


AORIST. 


Plural* 


Singular 


The above is the most common form. Wanjan and toend are also used. . The Past 
Participle of the latter iswia^ the Pres. Part i wenda. The Future is regularly formed 
but the Aorisl is partly borrowed from wanjan^t e- g.*— 

Aorist. 

Singular, Plural, 

t In the Imperative waw is also used. . ' ' ■ ' ■ 
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"fUTU'EEv ' ^ 

Singula/r. Fiunil. 


Isi. 

Waiijasaw.. 

ist 


Slid. 

Waiijase ?2 or wanjasi??- . 

2 nd. 

IVaiijaso. 

Srd. , 

Waiijose or wadjasi. 

■ 3 rd. 

Wanjasan. 


PRESENT BEFIKITE. 

■ Mai?i wanjada. M^i« ■ 

■ INDEFINITE." . 

wanjada. 

IMPERFECT. 

Mam waBjacla ba. 

FEEFECT. 

Main wanjia. 

PLUPEEFECT. 

Mam wanjia ha. 

„ .SECTION, I!L 

: CoBjEgatioR ' of Regalar TransitiTe'. Teidi,; :iikliaii4" ^^^to;:speak„or, 

, /The' Eo'Ot* : 

AVn, speak thou. 


Iniinitive or Verbal Noun. 



Singular* 

Plural 

M. 



Akhana, 

or akban, akhani. Alihanej 

akliainl;i« 


■.; ';:'''Speakmg. .or ,.v,to''speak* 





AWm. 


akM£#. 
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Spoken. 

.,PRESENT_ PARTICIPLE. 

^Akkada? akbadi. 'Akhade, akhadiaw. 

01% 01% 

Akhandaj,' ■' akhandi. ' Akhandes akliandia. 

Speaking. 


AORIST. 



Singtdar, 


PluraL 

1st. 

''Akbaj^i, I may speak. 

1st. 

'Akbiiye, 

2nd. 

^Akbew. ■ 

2nd. 

'Akbo, 

Srd. 

^Akhe.' 

3rd. 

'Akban. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE MASCULINE. 


Singular, 


Plural* 

1st. 

'Akhada * ha?^ or akhan'an, 

1st. 

'Akbadehaw orakbnak* 

l^am speaking.,''.. 



2nd. 

'Akbada hen orakbnai^z. 

2nd. 

'Akhade bo or akbdeo. 

3rd, 

^Akbada bai or akbdae. 

3rd. 

'Akbade bai?? or akhade «. 


The forms akhan’aii, akllnai?^ &c. &c. are contractions of the present 
participle and the Auxiliary verbs. 

PRESENT,, IHPEFINXTE , FEMININE.', ' 


-vv-'Pfcral. 


Ist 

^Akbani4«# I am speaking. 

'^>l3t,;; 

Akhaniya92. 

2nd. 

Akbani-ew. 

2nd. 

'Akbaniyaaio. 

3rd. 

Akbani-e, 

Srd. 

Akhaniyaw. 


The Fern. teniiiHatiou in tlie sing, is— ‘‘i” : ia i\m plural— «ian”. 
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PFEBFEGT XEHSE. 


Singular^ ■ Plural 


1st' Mai» or mai^x ne akhm .or' 

■IS't. 

Asi«, asaae or asaw akliiti 

akhiinij * I spoke. 



2nd. Tun, tune akbia, or akMoi, 

2nc!. 

Tiisi/ 2 , ,' tusane or tusa« 

akhiai or akhioia. 

akhia. 

3rd. T'h, iisase or ,■ us akhlfi or 

■3rd. 

Uhe, iirialiaiie or uiiahtk 

aklius. ■ 

akhia, or ukhione or akhoiie. 

FOTtiEB 

TFMS'E. 

' Singuiar* 


FhtraL 

1st. Mamakhanga f or akhsa«, 

1st. 

A saw. akhange or akhsu;S'. 

I shall or, will speak. 



2ad. Til?* akhenga akhsej« or 

2iid, 

T usiw aklioge or akliso. 

akhsiw. 



3rd. 'Uh ^liega, akhse or akhsi. 

Srd. 

THie akhange or akhsan. 

IMPERATIVE. 


Si7iguiar* 


PkimL , , 

1st. Mai?& akhtm, let me speak. 

ist. 

Asl» akliow or akhah. 

2nd. Tu» akli or akhii. J 

2od. 

Tilsiw aklio orakhahu. 

3rd. Uh akhe. 

3r(3. 

'Ube akhaii. 


The Subjunctive Mood has three teases^ viz. — the Present, the Past^ 
and the Future. 

The Present Subjunctive is the same as the Aorist of the Indicative^ 
with the addition of prefixed e. g. — 

Je akha; 2 j if I speak. Je a3i?^ akhii??, if we speak. 

This and the corresponding- forms arc instances of the Pronouns nOixed to the past 
participle. Occasionailj they are to be met. with in neuter verbs, as galoi/? for gala tuw. 

In most cases, these affixed pronouns may have a doui>Ie irteaniug- : or in other words 
may be either nominatives or datives. So dittns may meati eitiicr gave,” or (he) 
'^''gave to him!’’ the standing for either iistie or usko. Thins may be either be- 
came,” or, ^*it became to him-’ (he acquired, &c.). Thi.s double n-age is probably derived 
from the Sindhi dialect. 

t The Fem. terminations are and 

% This short terminating vowei in, the 2d. Person sing, and plural is aSindhi form.birl 
never becomes "I,” as it does when affixed, to transitive verbs in that Language. 
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PERFECT OE PAST SUBJUNCTIEV. 


Singular, ' . Plural, 


1 st. 

Je mal^2, 

1 akhada ^ or 

1st, 

Je asa? 2 , 

1 

^2Qd. 

“ tfiW, 

> akhanda f ■ 

2nd. 

tusa?^. 

}> akhade or ak- 

Srd. 

'' uh, 

) If I etc. spoke. . 

3rd. 

uhe, 

J hande. 


The Fatiire Subjunctive is formed by prefixing/ je” to the Future In- 
dicative. 


SECTION IV. 

Of THE passive Voice. 

The Passive Voice is formed by adding jawaw, jaona or wanjaiij, 
’wanjana.j wena, to the past participle of the active verb. So saddana v. a 
•'to call,” becomes saddia jawan or wanjana, ^«to be called” in the singular, 
and sadde jawan or wanjane, '^to be called/' plural. It is not necessary 
to give any detailed examples of this form, as there are no irregularities, 
and although very simple, still it is not generally used. 

The Jiitaki dialect, like the Sindhi, possesses a distinct Passive Voice. 
In the former, the only change made is the insertion of long ^‘i” after the 
radical letters of the verb. This is done in the present participle, the 
Aorist, and the Future. The past participle has two forms : either it is 
the same as that of the active, J or it adds or ''ewla” § to the r oot 
of the verb, as marela, slain, jalewla, burned. No change takes place 
in the Infinitive, and the Root is the second person singular of the active 
verb. 

Conjugation of the Passive Verbs. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 

Shif/uiar, 

Made or done# 

Tlio Femmine formeil as usiiaL . ^ , ^ . , 

t The form dkha7idd is merely a variation of the present participle akhada. 

t Which, though made to belong- to the active verb, is always in reality a purely passive 

^ It would be well if this form were more noticed in Hindosttoi than xt generally is- 


PluraL 


karel^a?^. 


Hi ■ 


■A (^(mimar &f'tk€ Mtakz Dmkct. [Jan, 

FEB3ENT .. FARTICIP,LE. 

■ Fkitak 


Singular^ 


m: 

Karida» 


F. ■ M. 

karldi. Karide. 

Being made,* 

■ 'AORiSP, ' 


1st,. 

Singular, 

M,ai,n kar.!a« 5 1 m.'ay be made. 1st. 

Asm 

FiuraL 

kariiia. '• 

2iid. 

Tim karie?^. 2nd. 

Tusm 

kario. 

a,rd. 

nil ,kade. 

Tbe 

karian. 


FUTURE. 

Singular, 


Plural 


kandia?!. 


1st. Main, karianga I or karisaw, 1 st. Asm kariange or karisun. 
I shall or will be made. 

2nd. Tun karienga, karisen or 2ad. Tusin karioge or kariso. 

. 'karism. ■'■■■■■, , , ■ 

,, Sfd*,,, ' Dh kariega, karise or karisl. Srd. :%T|ie kariaiige or, karisan.v 
present definite* ' 

Mam kaiada ha% I am being ; made* 


■ indefinite.,' ' 

Mai?^ karida, I am made. 

IMPEEFECT,;":''' ■ 

Mab I being made. 


PEEFECT*' 
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PLUPERFECT* 

karia ha (or sa?^), I had been made. 

Concerning this Passive Voice, it must be recollected, that although 
much used in pure Panjabi and frequently occurring in Ja^faki books and 
writings, it is seldom heard in conversation and is all but unknown to 

the viilgan 

SECTION'V. 

Of THE Causal "Verb. 

The Causal Verb is of two kinds. 

1st. The simple causal or that which expresses the causing another 
to do a thing. 

2nd. The double causal, or the causing of a person to cause another 
to do a thing. 

The simple causal is obtained by inserting a long f after the radi- 
cal letters, as follows : 

Conjugation of the Simple Causal Verb. 

The Root. 

Kara, “cause thou to do^C 
INFINITIVE OR VERBAL NOUN, 

Karana or karawna, causing (or to cause) to do. 


FAST PARTICIPLE. 


Singular, 


Fhiml, 


M. 

Karaia,' 


karai. 


M, 

Karae, 


karaia?L 


These forms, though quite as copious and complete as the Hindostani Verbs of the 
same class, are not nearly so extensive as in the Sindhi dialect, where a third and even a 
fourth derivative may be met with. 

t Sometimes, though rarely is introduced instead of or equivalent to e. g,«-* 
from boIan4, to say, are formed buland or buIonA. 
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PRESENT PAETICIPLE. ' , 

ICamwiiidiij' kamwindi .Karawindiv, ; , karawiiidiari., . ■ 

' Causing to do. 

FAST CONJUNCTIVE FAETICIPLE. 

Kara,, karaeikarai,. karake, te— as in ilie other verbs. , . 

AOEIST. 

■ Singnki?*. 

ist. Karaw'aw,, I may &c. cause Isk 

to do. ' . 

Slid ' Earawen. 2nd. 

Srd Karawe. Srd. 

FUTURE. 

Singular* 

1st. Karawanga orkarawsaw. 1st. 

I shall etc cause to do. 

2nd. Karawenga or karawsm. 2nd. 

Srd. Karawega or karawsi. Srd. 

^ PRESENT ■ DEFINITE., 

Mam karawioda I am causing to do. 

present INDEFINITE, ; 

Mai ?2 karaginda, I cause to do, 

lAJPERFECT, 

Main karawkdaha (oP'San) I was causing to do. 

* In this, as weH as in other parts of the verb, the Is latrodiiced after the incremental 
most probably to facilitate pronaitciation by. doing away with the hiatus which w^ould 


PlmraL 

Kaniwun. 

Kara wo. ■ ■ 

Kara wan. 

PluraL 

Karawange or karawsd^K. 

Karawoge or-karawso,' ' 
Karawaoge or karawsan. 
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PERFECT, 

Mai« or mmi ne karaia, I caused to do, 

PLUPERFECT, ■ 

Mam or mam ne karaia ha, I had caused to do. 

The double causal i obtained by inserting * after the radical 

letters e. g. — from the root kar (do), come the simple causal kara (cause 
to do), and the double causal karwaw (make another to cause to do). 
As a general . rule this form is not much used, except in books and by 
educated men, and it will not be necessary to conjugate it, as the ter- 
minations are in all points exactly like those of the simple causal. 

Causal verbs, it must always be remembered, are active and transitive. 
The passive voice is formed by inserting a long ‘‘f ^ (in the simple causal), 
after the incremental as e. g. — in the Aorist, maiJr^ karaia??, I may he 
caused to do. In the double causal the is introduced after the two 
first incremental letters (wd)^ as e. g.— in the Aorist, mai?? karwaia??, I 
may be made to cause to do. No example will be given of these forms^, 
as they are very rarely used in Jafaki, and would be quite unintelligible to 
the common people. 

Compound verbs are found exactly as in Hindostani. Potential verbs 
however are made by adding sakhana or sagana (to be able) to the 
Infinitive or to the root of another verb e. g. — Mab? karna (karne 
kar an or kar) sags an, I shall be able to do. 


SECTION VI. 

A short list of Irregular Verbs. 



Pres Participle, 

Past* Participle^ 

^Ao or ach come. 

'Aunda. 

Aia. 

'An, bring. 

Anda. 

Ania or anda. 

Ah, or akh, say. 

Akhada, 

Akhia 

Baddh, bind. 

Baddhada. 

Baddh£ 


Bhajada. 

Bhajja or bbajia. 

Bhij, wet. 

Bhijada. 

BMjia. or bbinnL 

Bhag, break. 

Bhagada. 

Bhaggaor bbagia. 


^ Or •'■Wit’ : ilie latter however is a Hmdostaiii form. 
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Moot* \ 

Pres, Pariicipie, 

Past ^ Pariicipie: 

Bidhj pierce. 

Biddbada. 

Biddba, or biddbia. . , 

CM, or chauj say*. 

Chaunda. 

Cliaia. , , 

Dhab, fall. , 

Dbabandaor dhahenda. DaMa. 

De, give. 

Dinda. 

Ditta. 

DMdi, look. 

Dekbadd. 

DiZ/id' or dekbia. 

Dbo, wash. 

Dbounda. 

Dbota. 

.Gum, lose. 

Gumada. 

Gumatta or :giimia. ■ 

Ga, "sing . . 

Gaunda. 

Gata or gavia. 

Giddh,' take. 

Giddhada. 

Giddba or giddhia. 

Gaddb, knead. 

Guddhada. 

Guddbaobguddbid., 

lio, be 

Htiiida. 

Hoia, 

Ja, go. 

Janda or jauiida. 

Gaia. 

Jiw, live. 

Jin da. 

Jita.' 

Jdii, know. 

Janada. 

Jata or jaiiia. ■ ■ 

Jaojbebom. 

iaunda. 

Jaia. 

Jadh, coire. 

Jadbada. 

Jabia or jadhia 

Ear, do. 

Karandaor karenda. 

Karia, Kita, Kiaor Kina. 

Kilo, lose. 

Kbounda. 

Kbota or kboia. 

Kha, eat. 

Khaimda. 

Khada or kliavia khaia. 

Khus, be spoiled. 

Kbusada. 

Khiisia or khutta. 

Lab, obtain. 

Laban da. 

Labia. 

Lab, come down. 

Labanda. 

Laha or lattba* 

Le, take. 

Linda or lainda. 

Lia or litta. 

Nat/^„ dee. 

Nat/^ada. 

NaZ/da or naZ/^a. 

Hass, 'flee. ■ ; 

Nassada. 

Nassa or iiassia../'; . 

/New, carry.' ' 

Mnda. 

Nila. 

Pan, fall" 

Paunda. 

Paid. 

Pai, fall 

Paiada. 

Pavia. 

.'.Pvdrmk.y'' 

Pinda. 

Fia or pita. 

Piiatb, be caught. 

Phathada. 

PhtM or phatbia. 

Rab, stay. 

liabanda. 

Rabid. 

Ro, weep. 

Ronda. 

,Roia rimna or rota. 

Riddh, cook. 

Eiddbada. 

: Riddbd or riddbid. 

Riiddb, be employed. 

Euddhada. 

Ruddbd or ruddbia. 

Salab, praise. 

Salabaada. 

Salab id. 
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, Root, 

Siddlis aim. 

So ov sura,. sleep. 
Till, become. 
Wall, ploiigb. 
Wiabj, marry. 
..Waoj^go. 


Pres, Participle, 

Siddhada. 

Sonda or siimada. 
TModa. 

Wahinda. 

Wiahinda. 

Wenda or waiijada. 


Past, Participle, 

Siddha or siddiiia. 
Sutta or sola. 
Thla. 

Wahia. ' : ' 
Wlaliia. 

Wia or 'miajia. . 


It may be observed that the only irregularity in the */a^aki verb is 
the formation of the two participles. 

The irregularity of the present participle is generally caused by the 
introduction of an a to facilitate pronunciation. 

The irregularity of the past participle often arises from its being 
derived from another form of the same verb. For instance, di/Aa, 
which is considered to be the past participle of dekhaaa ( to see ), 
proceeds from di^f/^ana, an almost obsolete form. 

Many verbs have two different roots and verbal nouns, though the 
signification of both is exactly the same e. g. — 


Gunhana and 

Kheina „ 

Munnaiia „ 

Jaona „ 


guddhana, to knead, 
kliedna, to play. 
munJana, to shave, 
jamana, to be born. 


Causal verbs ending in “ana, form, as a general rule, their past 
participles in “aid or “ ata, and occasionally in “ atta, ” e, g. 


Ga?2\vana, forms gawwaia or gawwata. 

Mangana, „ raangaia or raangata, 

Bulan a, „ bulaia or bulata. 

Kamana, 5, kamaia, kamata or kamatta. 

Causal verbs ending in “ ond, ’’ also take as the termination 

of their past participles, e. g. •— 


Kharoria, forms kharota. 
Bulona, „ bulota. 
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AFmmm. ■ 

. The following is a short list' of indecrmable words; such as, adverbs,. ♦ 
prepositions, Those which are commonly used in Hmdostani'.are 

not inserted. 


.Abe, or he, 

0 man I the .femnine is 

Chaiichafe, 

suddenly. ■ 

ani or ni. 

ChaudMraw, 

all around. 

Agge, 

before. 

Chheti, 

quickly. , 

AggO?3, 

from before. 

■ Chit-pu4 

upside down,. , , - 

Agle-wele, 

formerly. ^ 

DMi, 

1 

Aho, 

yes. 

Dozzh, 

towards. 

Ainwef?, 

gratis. 

Be, 

J . 

Ajao, 

,1 

Dbao, 

well done! happy! 

Ajan, 

y hitherto. ' 

Dihade, 

1 daily. 

Anjaiii, 

i 

Dihari. 

AJehe, 

1 thQS. 

E, 

O! 

Ayse, 

f 

Ede, 

here. 

Ake, 

or. 

E% 

and ( a sindhi 

Anjo-aej, 

Anusar, 

apart. 

according td. 

Gacf, 

word). 

together. 

Ar, 

Ate, 

, , |. and. 

Ghaif, 

Hai, 

less.' 

■',1' ,,, 

Atlshay, 

extremely. 

Hai, 

halas! 

; Bahii? 2 , . 

much. 

Hai4iai, 

J 

Bahun, 

■ 'V' ' 

Ha;^, 

■ FS. ' 

Bajh, 

y without. 

Hane, 

1 

Bajha^z, 

J , 

Hun/ 

, I now.. ; 

Bhawe^z, 

or, though. . 

Huna, 

j 

Bi, also. 
Bich, 

among, in the 

Haloi, 

Haure, 

''help ! 

■' slowly 

Chah-pah, 

midst. 

.-Hathoi^z, ' 

■Eia?, 

., moreover, bes 

Chat*pat, 

1 instantly. 

Ha^-kar, 

> .again, once more. 


Many adverbs, we may so call them, are formed by putting the substantive or ad- 
jective in the ablative or other case, omitting the governing prepositions or post positions. 
Others again are merely the roots, or ■ the past conjunctive participles of verbs, usee! 
adverbially. 
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Hekandej 

Hetlij 

Hei% 

Herldbs 

Hir-pHrs 

Pbir-phir , 

Hor, 

Hor-wele^f 

Haniy 

Ijlio, 

Iswal, ' 

Ithe, 

ItbaWj 

Iwe«, 

Jab, 

Jad, 

3d,di' ■ 

J ad.li.i, 

Jede, 

JadoB, 

Jada^z, 

Jaai, 

Jadaba^j 

Jaise, 

' Jo, 

Jekar, 

Jo, ■ 

Je-wat, 

Jbab, 

Jbabde, 

Jbalangb, 

Jbat-patj 


together, ia one 

Jichir, 

as long as. 

place. 

Jithe, 

wherever. 

below. . 

Jithe-kithe, 

' wheresoever. • , 

now, at present. 

Jithon, 

from wherever. ; 

but, now that. 


as. 

again and 'again. 

Jwe?2, 

iiwefty in any 

manner. 

and. 

Kada, 

T ' 

at all times, a,t 

Kadh, 

1 when ? 

other times. 

Kadhe, 

) 

just now. 

Kan, 

1 near, close. 

iol behold 1 

Kane, 


hither, on this 

Kan 07?, 

1 

side. 

Kane-071, 

^ from, from near. 

1 

Kanalia??, 

J 

J-here. 

1 

J. 

Karan, 

Ifor the sake of. 

Kan, 

hence. 

Kite, 

J 

in this way, thus. 

Kayse, 

how ? 


Khabbe, 

to the left. 


Khan, 

a common exple- 
tive: it literally 
means “take*’ 

when. 


... .or ■“■having,; 

taken **. 


Ki, 

what ? 


Kikar 

1 

) ■ 

Klkkar, 

1 

i whenever. 

KikkaroT^, 

^ how ? why ? 

} ■ 
as. 

Ki7?kar, 

i 

1 

Kiwew, 

J 

j-if. 

j 

Kichhu, 

a little. 

KidaFm, 

somewhere or 

if agani. 


other. 

1 

C quickly. 

Kit, 

Kitbe, 

/ ">.wherb''f 

in the morning. . 
instantly. 

Kithaw 

1 


mi: , ^ 
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KitllOWs „ 

1 wlience. 

Oh, 

alas I oil! (in grief 

Kiste* 


or wonder). 

Kol, 

near. 

Orak, 

, at last, /' 

Kolojij 

from, from near. 

Orar, 

'1, 

Lagolag^ 

successively, in 

Urar, 

^ 011 , this s ide . 


close succession. 

Orawar, 

J 

Le% 

for, for the sake 

Ore, near. 


of. 

Owe? 2 , 

ill that luaiiner. 

£olira 

. lohra, alas ! alas ! 

' Pabria, 

j- help 1 

Lo'ri jey 

it heliovetli, (syn- 

■■ Fahra-paliri, 


onymous with 


but, perhaps. ; 


the Hind, cha- 

. Far, 

across, on the 


chuye,and gen- 


other side. 


erally joined to 

Par, 

far, away, e. g. , 


the Infinitive as 

Pare, 

pare thi, begone. 1 


karan or karana 

Parere, 

beyond, afar. 

Manj 

loriye). 

1 perhaps. 

Parle par, 
Parle pase, 

J oil that side. 

Mao, 

Pari??, 

the day before yes- 

Mane, 

in, in the midst. 


terday, or after 

Mat, 

possibly. 


tomorrow. 

Mata??, 

may it not be ! 

Parmane, 

, , according to. , 

Mattie, ; ' : 

above. 

Phi^, 

."curse !' ' ' 

Mecli, 

like, equal. 

Vnthiin^ 

1 behind. 

Mohre, 

in front. 

Pudio??, 

Mur, 

, again. 

Sabbate, 

in every respecti : ■ ; 

Mule,,, 

1 altogether — lite- 


(literal! j,**tliari;. 

MuC^llOWr, ' 

) rally ‘^frorn the 


... air). 


root''. 

Sada, 

1 always. 

:Nai,:v:' ' 

with. 

Sada? 2 , 

Neth, 

at last. ' ' • 

Sajje, 

to the right. 

Here, 

1 

1 

SaD> 


Nere, 

Nerau, 

near, close. 

J 

Sang, 

SudM, 

h with, along 'with.' 1 

Niscliay, 

certainly. 

Sudhan, 


Niwa% 

below, at bottom. 

Sawel, 

early, tv, :(in 

fi 

ho I 


morning.) 
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Shabvas, , 

1 ■ Bravo ! 

Tore, 

even, though. 

Sliabash, 

Tulat, 

instantly. 

Shal, ■ 

1 perhaps, it is to be 

Unchhan, 

on the top. 

Shdla, 

1 hoped. (These 

Uparand, 

afterwards. 


are Sindlii 

Uswal, 

that side. 


words, and pos- 

Uthe, 

1 above. 


sibly may be 

Uttad, 


contractions. 

Utto^^, 

from above. 


of the common 

Uth, 

1 

{.there. 

1 


Moslem excla- 

Uthe, 


mation, Msbal- 

Utha72, 


lah, Deo vo- 

Uthaiw, 

1 

j 


lente). 

Uthow, 

Tad, 

1 

Uthao?^, 

1 thence. 

Tadb, 

{■then. 

Ve, 

O man I 

Tadlie, , 

J 

Wadh, 

1 

Ta?i, 

then, indeed. 

Wadhik, 

|■much, more. 

Tadahaw, 

1 at that very time. 

Wadhu, 


TadaM«, 

Wahar, 

without, outside. 

Tayse, 

such like. 

Wahun, 

without 

Te, ■ 

on, upon, than, 

Wal, 

1 towards. 


from. Also 

War, 


for ate, and. 

Wal-wal, 

again and again » 

Than, : 

instead of. 

Wangur, 

like. 

Tilmr, ' ' 

until, mito. 

Waif, 

near, close. 

Tit, 

Tithe, , ; ' 

1 there. 

Wari, 

Wari-vrari, 

again. 

again and again, 


Tjtho^j 

■.Ticiilrj'; 

Tode, 

Tori) 

'ZofA'::: 


tiience, 
so loDg. 

I till, up to, 

much, very, ( used as ** babut ; ” e, g» zor husu; 


Wich, 

Vicb, 


repeatedly. 

In, inside, in the 
middle. 


IrMl 


Brief ' Notes ' on certain , Amient^ Chins » . . , "[Jm. 


Art. X.— Brief Notes on certain Ancient Goim .lately pre- 
sented to or exhibited before ihe ' Bombay . Branch of the 
. Royal Asiatic Society. By John Wiisoiij I). D. Honorary 
' President of the Society. 

' , ,:Ata. meeting of the Society held on the llth of May last, at ' 'which 
I had not tlie pleasure of being present, Di\ Buist exhibited' to the mem- 
bers, ac'cording to the in terestiog.. notice published in the Bombay Times, 
what was. called a B actrian which he liad picked up in the bazar, 

and of which the following description was gi?en It w^as not describ- 
ed either in the A liana Antiqua, or in Prinsep’s Historical Researches. 
On one side was the head of a king with a crown, wig, and beard, exact- 
ly resembling the head of the king {Darius Hystaspes) on the Behistun 
sculptures. On the opposite side was a well-marked figure, of very 
delicate proportions, leaning back on a chair — with wig and beard like 
the preceding. He seemed to hold forth a branch in his hand, his at- 
titude being exactly like that of Britannia on the English coins of George 
IIL with the branch, but without the drapery or shield ; in place of a 
trident, he held a spear in his hand. This was surrounded by a Greek 
inscription not made out. The kings on the Behistun sculptures, and 
probably a considerable part of the others, w'ear head-dresses of similar 
character.^' Dr. Stevenson in a note to Dr. Buist, says of this coin, 
Although I believe few, if any, such have been brought to light in In- 
dia, similar Parthian coins, are not very uncommon in Europe. On 
consulting Eckhel (Part 1. Yoh iii. Yindobonse 1794, pp. 529 and 589), 
I find a coin described as belonging to the fifteenth of the Arsacidse, 
which both in the emblems and inscription agrees with your coin. The 
image of the king’s face, he says, is modeste harhato diadeniate c^ispis 
ermibns. I am inclined to think he wears a wig and not his own hair ; 
and from the form of the beard, I should also think it false, just as in 
the images on the marbles lately dug up near Nineveh, to which the head on 
the coin in question bears a remarkable resemblance. Phraafces lY. was 
a cotemporary of Augustus# The year is not mentioned on your coin, 
or the letters have been obliterated, but the mouth Dceslus, corresponding 

* Flate, yii. Fig. A. 
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to our Jiuaej, is given. The .figure on the obverse (reverse) is a Partbkn* 
sitting'nnd hoMing, up a bow or some warlike instrument in one. hand, 
supporting a spear with the other.' The. legend is as follows^ and , ar- 
ranged round the coin, beginning at the head of the figure/' I)r. Ste- 
venson then gives a transcript of the Greek inscription, in the prmting 
of which as far as the order of the lines and the form, of one or . two of 
the letters is concerned, some mistakes have ' occurred. . ■ It appears, to mo' 
from the coin which ^ with Br. Buist’s kind permission, T agaiiilay on the 
table, to run thus ■ 


BAIIA[EQ2] 
.r- B AllAEO[N] 



M 

X [q] I V 3 I V 
A n A AIZI[OY] 


or, in their order, (correcting a misspelling) BASIAFAIS BASIA- 
EON APSAKOY EYEPriTOY AIKAIOY EOI^ANOYS #I- 
AEAAHNNS AH* AAlS lOY, rendered in Latin, Regis Regum 
Aksacis Benefici JustiIeeusteis' Amici' .G afficOKUM. Ab. Dcesio.^ 

On this interesting coin, and the observations made respecting it by 
Drs. Buist and Stevenson, I take the liberty of making the following re- 
marks, with a view to follow out the inquiries they have suggested. 

1. It was, of course, before the decipherment of the Greek legend, 
that Br» Buist supposed it to be a Bacinan coin. It clearly belongs to 
the Parthian dynasty, as noticed by Br Stevenson. It is on this aecoimt, 
that it resembles^ none, of the coins represented by, the Messrs. Prinsep> 
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professor H. H. WilsoB, and professor Lassen, wlio have confined their 
attention pifiiicipallj, to the Bactrian, Indo^Greeian, Indo-Scythian, and 
ancient Hindu coins, illustrating the dynasties and succession of kings, of 
whom, independently of their testimony, we have but a slight knowledge, 
Parikkm coins are numerous, in the public rouseoms of Europe, and even 
in some private collections, as. that of Mr Kiss of Pesth,. which I had an 
opportunity of examining, when passing through Hungary on my way to 
Britain ia '184S,. The finding of . the coin in .the Bombay Bazar is a 
curious circumstance'; but it was .there probably as a wanderer. Within 
the last nineleeii years, I have, procured in. Bombay about a dozen of the 
same dynasty, to one or two of which,- I shall have an opportunity of 
directing the attention of the Society. ' Some of them were presented to 
me by natives, and some of them, by Br. A. H. Leith. , 

2. The resemblance of the head on the obverse to that of Darius 
on the Behistun inscriptions, or to that of the marbles lately dug up at 
Nineveh, I consider but slight, though it is not altogether unworthy of 
notice. On both sides of the question of the artificialoess or natural- 
ness of the hair of the head or beard in this instance, something could 
be said^ though it is a fact that the Parthian rulers, like the grandees of 
Assyria, did sometimes wear artificial beards.* Respecting the figure on 
the reverse, I am incline to differ from both Drs. Buist and Stevenson. 
It is, I conceive the well-known Grecian figure of Jupiter sitting holding 
the eagle, Jupiter seminudus sedens, dexter a extensa aquilam gerem,, 
levis tenens Imstmiu If the members wdll compare the coin with the 
reverse of a small silver coin of Alexander the Greaif from my own col- 
lection, they will, i think, acquiesce in this opinion. The Parthian 
bow, which Dr. Stevenson substitutes for the eagle in this coin, appears 
very distinctly on some other Parthian coins. The real form of this 
instrument, to which the attention of the Society was lately directed by 
Br, Buist, is well brought out in a silver coin of Arsaces Orodes, the 
fourteenth of the Arsacidee, which I lay on the table. :j: It strikingly cor- 
roborates the opinion of Dr, Buist that the Parthian bow was not incurva- 
ted, but somewhat of the form of the Cadmean sigma, S. The inscription 

^ As this slieet goes tinrough tlie press* a remarkable instance of this has been siiotra to 
me by my friend Mr. Jf. Smith, ia a silver com of one of the latter Arsaciclaii princes lately 
brought from Basrah, and belonging to Dr.'Bremner, Plate vii. Fig. I. 

Plate 
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on this €om, of Orodes is, BASILEOS' EBItANOY:' A 
OEOnATOPOS NlKATOPOE* The letters are made by line, and 
not partially dotted, like those of Dr. BuisPs coin. They are free from 
misspellings, v/bieh not unfrequently occur in Parthian coins. Dr. Buist’s 
has EYEIFETOY for EYEPFETOY, Mistakes of this kind show that 
the artists ere not themselves Greeks, but imitators of Grecian art, How 
greatly they continued to degenerate in tbeir representations of both letters 
and dgures, is very evident in two specimens of Arsaces Vologeses, 
ArsacesXXVI, which I on the table.* In these, even the resem- 
blance to Grecian workmanship is very slight. It is with difficulty that the 
dotted letters of one of them can be made out to be intended for BASILK- 
Q'Si BA2ILEQN* the other, there are misspellings in almost every 
word of the inscription. It is worthy of notice that the imitations of 
Grecian art were more successful among the Bactrians and Indo-Grecians, 
and even Indo- Scythians and ancient Hindus, than among the latter 
Fartliians, 

3. Dr. Stevenson, judging from Eckhel, thinks that Dr. BuisPscoin 
may be that of Phraates IF, Some of the figures in Gessner correspond 
with this opinion. On the examination, however, of the figures in Vaih 
lant, who has devoted much attention to the Bactrian coins in his Ar- 
saeidarura Imperium,’^ this identification must appear doubtful. The fi- 
gure of Phraates IF, as given by that authority (p. 147), is very differ- 
ent, Dr. B"s coin, judging from VaillanPs plates, most resembles the 
coins of Arsaces 1. and Arsaces ILf The identification of the coins of 
particular kings of the Parthian dynasty, is not an easy matter, as we find 
OB them merely titles and not names, and our historical fragments do not 
always enable us to indentify these titles. 

Leaving the subject of Parthian coins, let me now briefly direct the 
Society’s attention to some specimens connected with dynasties more par- 
ticularly associated with the countries contiguous to India, or forming its 
northern provinces. I refer especially4o the more remarkable of a collec- 
tion of coins made by Captain Christopher of the Indian Navy, during his 
late successful voyages of experiment and research on the Indus, and which 
his liberality enables me to present to the Society, In noticing these 
coins, I shall follow the arrangement of Professor Lassen in his able and 
interesting work, Zur GescMchte der Griescbiscen und Indosky thishceii 
^ Plate vil Figures B and E. t Plate vii. Figures F and G, 
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Koiiige .ill' B.actrieii, litxhnl, imd- lodien durcli EntzilTeriins: der Altka- 
biilisclieii Legeiideo ,auf ihren .AlCiozen.” (Bono. 1838). 

Of coins .witli ^^Greek names aod tities/^ there are but few iu Capt. Chris- 
toplier s cG!!ecH.GiK The oldest wMcli I find in it is one of great interest and 
.rarltjj a biliogual of Jleilocies,^ ■ It is a scfuare copper coin, having on 
the obverse the figure of the king, with the Greek inscription very distinct, 
BA.5IAEO.I AIKAIOY:HEAIOKAEOSj nadoii the reverse a figure 
of an elephant with the' Arian inscription, YA 

makarego rajcirajo JY less distinct, but still legible* 

Heliocles wrs first inserted in. '.the list of Bactrian kings by Mion- 
net, and then by Visconti, from a single medal. A coin simiktr to that 
before is delineated by Mr. Prinsep, from the collection of General 
Ventura. IMionnet, Lassen, and Prof. Id. H. Wilson, .suppose .Heliocles, 
Botwithstanding his assuraed title of the Just) to have been the parricidal 
successor of Eucratides. The year of his accession is supposed to have 
been between 155 and 147 B. C. ITe last letter of his title, which, 
with Lassen, we are disposed to read as the diphthongal d, a prakrit 
form of the genitive, is read s by Professor Wilson and the two Prin- 
seps. It is the only doubtful letter. It is something like the Zand 
L 0 of the Parsis, and of the India Gabars of Persia, inverted ; a letter, 
however, which some orientalists are now disposed to read as an s. 

The coin next in point of antiejuity to that now mentioned, is one of 
AzeS) the Indo Scythian, also a bilingual. The Greek inscription is 
BASILEO'^S BAS^ Azov, the letters of the 

two last words being partly cut off by the clipping of the piece. They 
surround the figure of the Indian bull. The Arlan inscription is, 



PIXU .p}i PHIXU Alahamjo Eajarajo Blaham Ay6. 
They surround the figure of a leopard, or lion. The types of the coins 
of Axes are very numerous, and many of them have been delineated by 
Mr. James Prinsep, and others. Of the interesting questions which 
have been raised respecting this* sovereign by Professors Wilson and 
Lassen, an excellent summary has ■ been given by Mr, H. T, Prinsep, 
in his judicious and convenient manual entitled, “ Notes on the Historical 
Besults deducible from recent Disooverios in Affghanistanf^ Mr. 
Prinsep, following Lassen in the main, makes tins great king fiourish 
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Passing on to Coins with Grecian characters, the kings not 
Greek, but having no Barbarian titles/^ I find in Captain Christopher’s 
collection nine of two or three types. They belong 

to a class which is exceedingly numerous not only in the Paojab, where 
ihev Were found, but in Afghanistan, where Mr. Masson procured tw'o 
hundred and fifty seven specimens in three years. They have on 
the obverse generally a helmeted or coronated king with a nimbus, with* 
out any inscription ; and on the reverse the figure of a man mounted on 
horseback, with the legend BASILEYl BAmEON SaTHP MEr- 
AS sometimes in a corrupted form. ‘^The large number of these coins,*' 
says professor Lassen, prove that this [nameless] king possessed 
an ample empire, and did not reign for a short time. Lie must have 
ruled in Kabul and a part of the Panjab." The same distinguished An- 
tiquarian and Orientalist says that he must have belonged to a certain 
Scythian horde, which had for some time their abode in a country, where 
purely Greek and not native characters were adopted for the coins.^' 
He adds, At an after period he perhaps used them ; if indeed the 
coins with native legends which M. Mionnet assigns him, be really his." 
In one specimen now before us, there is the appearance of such a legend 
as that now referred to, hut the letters are so indistinct that nothing can 
be made of them* Mr. Prinsep makes the nameless Soter Megas fioiirish 
about 70 years B. C. He must have been prior to the conquest of the 
Panjab and Kabul by Vikramaditya, whose era, 56 before Christ, dates 
from a victory over the Scythians in the Pan jab. 

Of the KadpJiises group of Indo-Scytliian coins, referrible to the 
time between the Christian era and the century following, there are 
seven specimens in Capt. Christopher^s collection. It also furnishes ten 
of the KanerM group ; fifteen of the Indian Kanavj dynasty ; eleven 
coins which I have not yet been able to class, but of which something may 
be made ; tmenty->one coins which are much defaced; and one hundred 
and tiventij one. mth Arabic and Persian inscriptions. None of these 
series, I have found lime sufiiciently to examine; but, perhaps, I may 
be able to direct attention to some of them at a subsequent meeting of the 
Society, particularly if any peculiarities appear in them worthy of distinct 
notice. They form altogether a valuable accession to our Museum.* 

Mr. J, Macleod of the Sindh Customs has kmdlv pm into mj hands a collection of 
t^olns very similar to that now noticed. 
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ARl^ ' XI . works composed the Poriugfme. 
By , the Rev. J. Murray MitehelL 

It is well Im'own that iraportaat works-iii the Native kiTgaagas- toe^ te 
•composed bj . Romish ecclesiastics in various parts,,, of India. may] 
particularize the- names of Ukroiiymo Xavier*,. Roberto di Nobili, and 
Constantino J. Beschi. The ■ irs-t of these wrote various works in the 

^ Ile^ of course, is not to be coiifoimdedi with the g-reat Francisco Xavier. He ^vrotc 

the HtstOTf of Christ j the Muhfrtf of Saint: 

C . , ,jp , . , 

and (3**^ ^ i/irw shming truth. See a long and inlerosting; acc ount of the 

last work in Lee’s edition of MartjTi's Controversial Tracis. 

See Asiatic Researches Vol XI V' for an account of the pretended Y ajar Veda,.written- 
by Nobili in Sanskrit. 

Mr. Ellis, who is the writer of the axticje now referred to, calls this imitation of the- 
Vedas, an instanee of literary forgery or rather of religious imposition without paralleP'h 
Mr. EHis doubtless means without parallel in point of* boldness 5 for it is by no laeaas re- 
markable in point of success. It was a complete misnomer to term the forgery a '\’eda j. 
for in style, metre, and contents it differs as widely from the true "^^edas, as the odes of 
Catullus from the laws of the XH Tables. It ought to be denominated an imitation of the* 
Furanas. Apparently, it exists only in the Roman character, which, without a great 
array of diacritical marks (and they do not seem in this case to have been employed 
at all) is incapable of accurately expressing the sounds of the Sanskrit alpimbet. Mr. 
Ellis remarks that the language is allered according: to the Bengtifi proniuicialicm. Bim- 
there are many errors in the orthography that cannot be referred to dialectic variety. I’he 
most remarkable of these is the frequent omission of aspirated sounds. Such errors as 
bibranto for vihhmnta, ouddar&n for uddharmn, chiddon for siddham, brommo for hrahmii,. 
are very offensive to an ear accustomed to correct enunciation. Mr. Ellis has detected 
grammatical blunders in tile Sanskrit. On the wdiolc, this acbie\'ement of NobiH''s, which, 
when it is first heard of, strikes one as something colossal, dwindles on careful, examina- 
tion into very ordinary dimensions. The work was published at Yverdun in 1773, under 
the title of Ezour Vedam, ou and.ens commeiitaires du Vedwm, contenant d cxp''sition des 
opinions religieusts et philosaphiques des Indiens , It ^vas republished at Paris in 1792, 
It imposed on Voltaire, and, %vliat is more extraordinary, on Anquetil dn Perron, 

A work of easy reference to those who may wish for farth-er information regarding No- 
bilij is Mpaheim^s l^ccL History (Book l¥. Cent* XVH. Sect, 1 ). See particularly the 
note by Dr. Maclaine, for a strong, but thoroughly Just, censure on liis conduct 

Roberto dj Nobili died in 1636. 

Of Besebi, a long and interesdng account (as well as a portrait) is contamed' in the 
Madras Journal qf Litertdure and Bctmee Vol, XI p, 250— S02. His writings are there 
^ enumerated, and copious extracts given from them. Hfs poetical works were 6 in number, 
his prose writings 17. He died in 1 , 742 . ' 
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Persian language and attracted attention at the court of the Einperor 
Jahano-ir. Still more celebrated is Roberto di Nobili, whose atfaiunients 
both in Sanskrit and Tamil seeas to have been of a very high order ; 
while Father Beschi, if inferior to Nobili in his knowledge of Sanskrit, 
appears to have surpassed him in the singular power and flexibility of 
his Tamil style. Very little notice has yet been taken of the literary 
productions of Romish ecclesiastics in this quarter. Yet, when we consi- 
der the extent of the dominion which the Portuguese obtained in Western 
India, their zeal for the conversion of the Natives, and the former magni- 
ficence of what they esteemed almost a holy city — Goa, one would be 
prepared to find that important literary works had been undertaken by 
them with a view to the dissemination of Christianity. It is by no 
means improbable that a careful examination of the libraries at Goa might 
bring compositions to light, the existence of which is at present unknown- 
In the meantime, the following remarks may be useful as serving to intro- 
duce the investigation of a subject at once interesting and important. 

Three works are now before me, written in the Marathi language 
by the Portuguese. Two of them are deserving of little attention, but 
the remaining one is of much greatet* consequence. We shall commence 
with the most important. 

The title page of the work in the edition before me runs as follows r 

“Declara^ao novamente feita da muita Dolorosa Morte e Paixao do 
Nosso Sanhor Jescs Christo. Conforme a EsoreveraS cs Quatro 
Evangelistas. Feita por hum Devoto Padre chamado Francisco Vas 
BE Goimaraens. Eisboa, com licen^a da Real Meza, na officina de 
Domingos Carneiro. No anno de 1659. Foi reimprimido ao Senhor An- 
tonio Gonsalves, Puranick Shatry. Bombahim, Iro de Janeiro de 1845. 

The title page is followed by a prospeelo, setting forth the desi- 
rableness of religious knowledge. It speaks of the work as esla obra 
em versos chamada vulgarmente Purano, composto em lingua do 
Paiz. fa work in verse, commonly called a Purana, composed in 
the language of the country). 

After a page of Errata, we have next four pages with no more 
explanation of their purport than the heading Sahe o represeutante e diz 
(the actor comes forth *ap>. These, are manifertly portions of 
some Portuguese religious drama on the sufferings of Christ,— Caiaphas, 
Rabbi Abraham, a spy, Judas, and the Devil, being introduced as 
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it is after tliis prelinoiiiary matter, wliicli is ail written in tlie Portu- 
guese Ian g-uage, that the work properly commences. With the exception 
of the Portuguese heading to each chapter, of capitulo, it is writ- 
ten throughout in Marathi. It appears to have no proper Marathi 
title; the first chapter is. merely- headed by the words Jesus Maeia 
Joseph-. 

The original Lisbon , edition of 1659 would seem to be entirely out 
of print. The Bombay reprint itself is said to have been executed from 
a manuscript copy, and to that het we may probably ascribe the nume- 
rous typographical errors which disfigure this edition. The work is 
highly popular among the Marathi-speaking Roman Catholics, and is 
generally mentioned by them under the name of the Purdna. Such too 
is the name given to it in the passage quoted above from the Prospecto. 

Our Parana (so to call it) is a poetical work, — that is to say, it is 
intended to be metrical throughout, it runs in stanzas of four lines 
eaclij which are constructed, although loosely, in imitation of the ovi 
measure of the Marathi poets. It contains two passages which, although 
the measure scarcely differs perceptibly from that employed in the rest 
of the work, are intended to possess a loftier poetical character, similar 
to that of the lyric fragments often inserted in European poems, and 
sometimes in Marathi compositions. The entire poem is composed 
in 86 canttka (probably kathd)^ which are accompanied with the Portu- 
guese headings of capUuIo or chapter. These 86 chapters or cantos 
extend to the large number of 16,000 lines, so that in point of magni- 
tude it surpasses the most celebrated Epic poems of Europe. 

The work is written in the Roman character. An eager contro- 
versy has been maintained on the question of the desirableness of issuing 
vernacular Indian works in the Roman character; and again, the rival 
merits of the Jonesian and Gilchristian systems of expressing Indian 
sounds have been no less warmly discussed. It is entirely foreign to 
the object of this papex* to pronounce an opinion on these disputed points; 
but it is interesting to note the practical solution which the Portuguese 
have afforded of both of them. They have from the first employed 
tie Roman character to express the sounds of the Marathi language, 
and they have given the Roman letters 'Simply those powers which they 
possess in Portuguese* ■ .Unhappily, however, partly from carelessness, 
and partly from their ignorance of the purer forms of Marathi, they 
have conveyed the language, 'in- *a' shape exceedingly repulsive to those 
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wlio are familiar with it only as expressed in Deva Nagari characters!, 
the miirate and beautiful precision of which forms a singular contrast 
with the confusion of sounds that reigns in the Romanized Marathi 
of Father Guimaraens and bis successors. Fbe work before us opens 
thus : Canttha Paily. Caixy Virge Marla Saihina saimhaitly 
Santa AnnacM udrim chocata Addoclie papavhxclniTi^ Farmessorache 
curpexim. The above is the title in prose. The poem itself com- 
niences thus. 

Christaovando aica tumim, 

Equo chitim canttha Saibinimchy, 

Caixy sambauly Santa Anriache udriiu 
Parmessoriiche ciirpexim. 

That is to say— 

Christian people, hear ye 

With one mind the story of the Lady [the Virgin] 

How she was conceived in womb of Saint Anne 
By the grace of the Supreme. 

In these four lines of short verse there are several inaccuracies. The 
letter d is wrongly inserted in christaovando ^ h is omitted in tumim and 
sambauly ; t is omitted in chitim^ and wrongly inserted in canttha ; n 
is also wrongly inserted ‘m canttha; Parmesso}' for is low, and 

not correct even in that view ; curpexim is a scarcely allowable form for 
It is probable that Father Guimaraens, even had he been acquaint- 
ed with the purer forms of MarMii might have preferred writing in a 
more vulgar dialect, in order to accommodate himself to the wants of the 
Portuguese Christians. Bat the language is blamably low ; it is not 
merely popular,— it is corrupt. Such forms as deca for (' dehha) 

(corresponding to the Hindustani dekho, see)^ bagafov (daghd) 

gueiala for tqsT (ghetald), in which the aspirated consonants are 
softened into the simple ones, abound in every page. Occasionally 
an aspirate is wrongly inserted, as dhole for ( dJoVe), In dhiica 

for (duliha ) we have an instance of both these faults. Still worse is 
such a form as rel for (rdhil)^ or del for ( deil)^ the 

etymology of the word entirely disappearing. We have no distinction 
between long and short vowels. But that is not all. Vowels are 
confounded. We have quelans for (kelesj^ ayssani for 
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•aseor aise). We have auram for : {€md%e). ConsoiiaBts are 
confounded. The letter r is made to do service for and Thera 
is no distinction beween dentals and cerebrals. Peculiar forms abound, 
as hapazmt for bdpdne^ boltan for holtdt The termination xim (#) 
is , used with remarkable freedom. ' The idiom of the Marathi language 
Is sometimes violated,' particularlj in' the frequently recurring expression 
botaiam, (i. e. ipdne holale) instead of ioJ)olald , — It does not 
seem necessary to institute a lengthened examination of the dialect used 
in this work. Had its variations from pure Marathi been regulated by 
any general laws, it would have been well to investigate these; but no such 
laws are discoverable, and in consistencies every where abound. The 
language is neither more nor less than a debased Marathi, with a consider- 
able admixture of Gujarati and Hindustani. It is very closely allied to 
the dialect spoken on the island of Salsette near Bombay. In this part 
of W, India, the Roman Catholic religion made exceedingly little impres- 
sion on the higher castes of Hindus ; the converts were almost exclusively 
from the poorer classes of cultivators and f shermen, and their dialect of 
Marathi has apparently been adopted by their religious teachers wnthout 
any effort being made to elevate or systematize it. Education among the 
Marathi-speaking Romanists of our Presidency has been almost wholly 
neglected, and hence no doubt arose the necessity of writing down to their 
capacity. Altogether, the work constitutes quite a study for those who are 
acquainted only with the Marathi of the higher castes, or that which is 
■employed in the popular Marathi poetry of the Hindus. 

To pass however to a point of higher moment. We cannot ascribe 
to the poem before us any great literary merit. The general scope of 
the work seems to be the same as that of one of Father Beschi’s most 
celebrated writings called TemhazanU or the Unfading Garland^ the 
professed design of which wms to present the great verities of the Chris- 
tian religion in a poetical style, accommodated to Native taste. The 
Tembavani, when tried by the canons of European criticism, must be 
.condemned as fullof wliat Milton would call 

»— -- swelling epithets laid thick 
Like varnish on a harlot’s cheek 

hut had these meretricious ornaments been confined to mere style, and 
not affected ^ the very essence of . the history which the writer professed to 
record, this might, in the peculiar, circumstances of the case, have passed 
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for an excellence. The following is a specimen of the style of the Tcni- 
bavaiii. Like as the great sea surrounds the golden world, so the 
beauty of the wide Moat, varying its bright waves and surrounding the 
walls [of Jerusalem^] which shone like a multitude of the solar rays, 
rose like a mountain to the water of the clouds and pierced the sky,— 
This extensive Moat at the foot of the heaven-reaching walls, seemed 
like a silver shackle to detain the beauteous city on the sea-girt earth; for 
fear it should esteem the earth an unsuitable habitation, and ascend to 
heaven as a more appropriate place. This Moat was deep as the deeply 
rooted alfection of the great ; the green weeds in it played on its surface, 
unstable as the affection of the mean ; and the lotus, outshone by the 
beauty of the damsels, could not stay within the city, but here opened 
its tender leaves and breathed its fragrance.” Language of this kind 
will remind the Oriental student of the excessive polish of Kalidasa; but 
the above is still more lavishly adorned than any production of that 
celebrated poet ; and it rather approaches to the swell and glitter of the 
later Persian, than the chaster beauties of any of the classical Indian, 
writers. 

The Marathi W'ork now before us is of much humbler pretensions 
than the celebrated poem of Beschi. The style is in general bare 
and unadorned ; and the author was evidently unfftted for the flight of 
Pegasean wing.” It is not often that he attempts to be highly poeti- 
cal, nor is he very successful when he does attempt it. For example, in 
the chapter which commemorates the event which in the traditions of the 
Romish Communion is called the Assumption of the Virgin, — a subject 
which to a Romanist would be suggestive of a certain kind of elevated 
thought, and which has in fact animated the pencil of some of the great 
Italian masters,— he thus writeszf 

Sagium hounxim Saibina 
. Hiilassa carum lagalc Deudiila, 

Any asgue Santamche giu turiita 
Pomuare gaum lagal^. 

Vazahum lagale santossaxim, 

Asgue gaum lagale hulassaxim, 

Vaiiiura lagale hauxexim 
Saibinila. 

Tl'ie reader vvi'li observe that this Mmit k an imaginary ihiag fdlvigcthcr, 
t We print all the extracts we make, verhaUm ei iiterafJnu 
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Beiiciutaboiiiraiagale, ■ • ' 

Conxy lij aury saropa hia gar§> 

Dlion Nacalain tich^ dhoie 
Distas. . 

Ticlio G^al Motiamcbej 
Ticlie Hontha Pcmvaniliamche^ 

Tlck« Qiieasa Soaamamclie 
Tiche HatiVcliocath^ Eiiplaclia. , ' 

Ca Sarupa ticham' Eupaj ' 

Naliim siiargmm any duiiiii coiialiv ' , 

Amacliian nabiin bagaud , 

Maniissa ass-uii amain^ gaira diste Savai. 

(Cap. S0-34;5 

That 

Our Lady having become alive 3 
The angels of God began to exility 
And all the souls of the saints speedily 
Hymns of praise began to sing. 

They began to shout with joy j 
Ail began to sing with exultation^ 

They began to celebrate with dciiglvl 
Our Lady. 

The angels of God began to say ; 

How beautiful is she at this hour I 
Tsvo stars her eyes 
Appear. 

Her cheeks are of pearly 
Her lips of coral. 

Her locks of gold, 

Her hands of pure silver. 

How beautiful her appearance ! [Quam forinosa'ejus forma] 
None in heaven or the world has such ; 

We cannot look upon her, 

Though ahumaii being, she appears quite diflerent from us/' 

The two passages that were formerly referred to as being of a more 
strictly lyric character, are kxpposed to be sung by the 'Virgin beside the 
cradle of her child* They are ..constructed on the model of a Native. 
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ffcS^r or luilabj® -In point of mere artistic execution, some portions 
of tliese are vei7 passable ; the}r are not kind of natural^- 

ness aiKl sweetness. But iinbappily, they are no less characterized 
by a freedom^ or what to many would appear an irreverent handling of 
a deeply serious subject, that renders it difficult to quote largely from 

them. The first verse is as follows.; 

% 

Jesus maiigi4 mogala 
, Casatha earn’ aylis 

Dunin Suaraga tbaquilas 
Cam rart^s Bala- 

That is,— . 

Jesus, iny child, 

Hast thou conie to suffer distress 

On earth, having forsaken heaven 1 
Why weep’st, my son 1 

^'he following is quite an echo of a Native 

Z6j z6, Mogul a; 

Ninzague, Bala.; 

Ningexim, Piitra, tula 
Vissar purel. 

Hush, hush, my child, 

Slumber, ray babe ; 

In thy sleep, my son, 

Oblivion will befall. 

in addition to the Uyo passages now referred to, there are a few- 
scattered throughout the work, in which the author rises above the level 
of a purely narrative style, and draws largely on the resourees of ima- 
gination For example, after the crucifixion is described, the Virgin is 
represented as giving vent to her emotions in a strain of passionate com- 
plaint which is extended into twenty four stanzas. Considering the 
peculiar solemnity of its subject, we must pass over this suggestive pas- 
sage'-^' without either criticism or quotation. We may merely note, that it 
possesses some degree of poetic merit. , In several instances, indeed, the 

Tins passage is mteresting froin the fact that it particularly is sung m some Romaii 
Ca.tl]oHc Churches in Bombay and Salsette on Maund}*' Thursday and Good Friday. It 
is also .simg in larnilies. 
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language is remarkably similar to that of a well-known hymn of Paul 
llerhardt's which commences thus: 

O Hanpl voll Bkit ami Wundeo, 

¥oll Scimierz inid-voller iiohii. 

It is of importance to the appreciation of the real character of the v/ork 
to remember that it does contain passages of this complexion, and that 
fiiir author is occasionally not a mere metrical historian, but a poet, an in- 
'ventor. It must be remembered at the same time, howerer, that the 
prodiiciioii is in a great measure free from those naeretrieioiis ornaments 
which are so ofTensifely prominent in the w'ork of Besclii, and from 
those adiil derations which Hieronymo Xavier has iiidiistrionslj mingled 
in his histories both of Christ and Saint Peter. Our author does not 
appear consciously to have tampered with facts in order to accommodate 
them to Xative prejucliee. He uses (whether judiciously or not, we do 
not at this moment inquire) what he claims as a poet’s privilege to re- 
present as actually uttered those sentiments which he believes to befifc 
the occasion, and to have occupied the mind of tlie parties introduced,— 
but there he stops. In point of moral inteniiori, then, our author will 
rise as far above the celebrated men now referred to, as in point of in- 
tellectual power he must be admitted to fall below them. His inten- 
tion evidently was to versify in a popular style witlioutany great preten- 
sion either to elegance of diction, or critical accuracy of metre, some of 
the most prominent facts recorded either in Scripture or in the traditions 
of the Homan Catholic communion ; and he would seem on the whole 
to have honestly discharged the duty wlilcdi he had thus assigned himself. 
Sue, liovvever, m/m, for the limitations with which this acquittal most be 
talien. 

The work before us possesses exceeding inlorest when contemplated in 
its theological aspect,; but as any thing in the form of polemical discus- 
sion. would be deemed unsuitable to the- pages of our Journal, I shall 
studiously avoid entering on the subjeet, and shall consider the produc- 
tion only in a literary and historical point of view* The remarks which 
have been already made, may , perhaps, suffice in regard to its literary 
cliaracter* As an historical question, it is very important to inquire into 
the character and extent of the'' religious 'instruction communicated by 
the Portuguese ecclesiastics 'to the natives of Western India. How was 
the Cliristian system bimught ,into c'ontaet with Hinduism ? how were^ 
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converts gviined ? how were they trained ? and vvliafc has contributed to 
Form that, peculiar character and phase of society by which the Native 
Purlc-guese in Western India are so specifically distinguished ? Ques- 
tions of ibis kind come fairly within the province of our Society ;and on 
such questions the work of Father Guirnaraens throws considerable light. 

In the econoray of Protestant Missions to the heathen, a very pro- 
minent place has ahvays been assigned to translations of the Christian 
Scriptures into the vernacular languages of the country. The place 
thus assigned among Protestants to the Scriptures, may be said to be 
held by the work now before us among the Marathi speaking Portuguese 
of lY* India, it is exceedingly interesting to note what representation 
of the Chnstian system was afibrded to the inhabitants of the Maratha 
country by the Iloraish ecclesiastics. We may learn a good deal on this 
sifujeet from the mere headings of the chapters of the work. These 
are as follows : 

J. How the Virgin Mary, ovr Lady (Saihina)^ was conceived 
in the womb of sahii: Anne^ pure fi^om the sin of Adam^ by the grace 
of God. 

IL How the Virgin Mary was horn of the womb of saint Anne 
into the world. 

IJI. How saint Anne put the Lady Virgin Ilury at the age of 
three ycarst in the Temple. 

IV. How the Lady Vhgin Manj mar 7 ied saint Joseph. 

r. How our Lord fSuamimJ 'Jesus Christ was conceived in 
the womb of the Vijgin 3'Ia-ry by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

VI. How the Lady T irgin 3Iaiy went to visit saint Izahel. 

VJL How our Lord Jesus Christ was boi'n of the Virgm Mary 
in the fields of Hnibelejn. 

niL How our Lof'd became baptized^ (bautizar) on the 
eighth day, and received the name Jesus, as the angels had said. 

IX. How three kings of the world came to visit the child Jesus 
in the fields of Hmbelem the third day. 


Meaning circumcised. 
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X //ok? our Ladf^ Virgin Murg the fortieth dmj went with her 
son to the fsm.ple 'of Jerttsalem, - 

KI. Jlow the child Jesti,s went to a ciig rf Ecpjpt with his 
m^oiker and MM Jit Joseph, 

' XII, , Hoid the child Jesus was lost from the company, of ku 
.mother in the city of Jerusalem at tivehe years* 

, XI JI. ■ Jloto OUT Lord Jestts^ six days, before his^Jeatk^ went to 
die on aecoimt of smJiers Jn the city of Jerusalemy and what besides 
there happetwih : 

, XII/ .Motif our Lord Jesus Christ remained with his fesk and 
blood m the Ilost^ riz, the most holy sacrament : and washed^ the 
feet of Ms disciples on the night on which he fell into the hands of Ms 
enemies* 

XF. Ho-w the Lord JesuSf having ended supper, took three A- 
posiks with him and went to the garden of Olivet to pray to God 
ike Father* ' ' , v ■ . 

XYI* How our I^ard Jesus fell mio the hands of the Jetos 
fro?n his desire to die for sinners* 

XVIL Ilouf the Jews took the Lord Jesus to the four Imises of 
A mias, Caiphas, Pilate, and Herod, to judge him., 

XVIII* How the Jews hound our Lord to a pillar and struck 
Mm on the body five thousand, four hundred and seventy fire blows 
with their hands* 

XIX* How the Jews put a crown of thorns on the head of our 
Lord*:- ■ ' 

XX. How Pilate sent away onr Lord and gave him to the Jeim 
to crucify him* 

XXL How the Jews took our Lord to Blount Calvary, lagini^ 
the C7WSS upon Mm, in company imth thieves* 

XXIL Iloio the Jews c?'ucifiedthe Lord Jestis* 

XXIII, Hoia our Lord, spoke seven words on the cross, and for- 
gave Ms enemies with love, and died* 

XXIV* Hou) Joseph and Nicodemm took the body of the Lord 
from ike cross, amd gave it to our Lady, and what else happened, 
XXV, How soldiers were appointed over the tomb of our Lord; 
his lamentation, and the trials experienced at the hands of ike Jews* 
XXVL Horn the Jews appointed the soldiers to keep the body of 
the Lord Jesus, and. how' Ms soul went down to Limbo, 
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JLYFZ/. Hotty our Lord cmm out hdl and delivered the 
souls o/ scdnts with him-) and became ulwe the third day* 

JLKVIIL ' Mow our Lord went to meet Ms mother, and took with 
him the souls of the saints* 

dKXIX* Mow OUT Lord met saint 3Iary 31agd<dene and the A- 
postles, 

XXX* Mow the Jetos gme money and made it he said that the 
disciples oj the Lord had stolen atvay Ms body, and made it he denied. 
that he had become alive* 

XXXIn Mott) our Lord Jesus Christ ctscended to heaven on the 
fortieth day* , , 

XXXII. Mow God the Holy Spirit put to^igues of fire on the 
heads of the Apostles. 

XXXIIL The most holy Trinity 

XXXIV* The most holy Sacrament* 

XXX V* Mata the Lady Virgin Mary died* 

XXXVI* Moto the Lady Virgin Alary became alive the third 
day* 

The thoughtful reader will have his attention aroused by various 
things in the headings of the chapters as above given. The omissions 
are remarkable. The ministry of John the Baptist, the baptism of 
Christ by him, the temptation, the sermon on the mount, the transfigu- 
ration, the miracles of Christ, are not referred to In these titles. Very 
extraordinary is the sudden leap from events belonging to the twelfth 
year of Clirit's life, to those which preceded his death by only six days. 
It ^yilI be seen at a glance that many of the chapters must have been 
drawn up from tradition, inasmuch as they discuss matters regarding 
which the Scriptures are wholly silent. The prominent place given to 
the Virgin, and the extraordinary nature of the history assigned her in the 
last chapter, will also claim attention. Two chapters in the work are 
purely doctrinal, and the two points selected are the doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the “ Sacrament, that is, the Eucharist. 

Such then is the representation of the Evangelic Narrative and the 
Christian system, which the Portuguese ecclesiastics exhibited to the 
inhabitants of the Maratha country. 

Interwoven with the Narrative, we have many advices and warnings, 
and various allusions to practices existing among the Portuguese Chris- 
tians, which are interesting on many .accbiints.'' ■ 
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Tlie 'following is a fair specimen oftbe mode ia \¥iiicii 
are exhorted tliroagliGut the work to obedience towards t'iio iriblitutioris 
■of the Church : 

Ayqiiili varta. Missachi 
Cam bara^ carte amanche garge 
Tiato Parmessor Sarau dete 
Tuinj’ B'ilssa. ayca Paririess.or pawti! . 

Eque nagrana bote don dossata 
EquaMissaajquesadam- 
Bizii naix'' carita Missachi pariui 
Bagatiald ca vichlam. 

Doganaj sadam zata hassata puvdo 
Eque dissa gueie Raimna ■ 

Tae’ bag! ca vichalam tiaiiam 
Aycun lioal hajran. 

Ranan pann zailia hotia nau gariu 
Thepa guimacham holam 
ZaulaiB dhaum lagaiim tadaiiaiiq 
¥inza Uara gurguratha anim metlia pariam 

Eqiia equd. Vinza zalcali zordxim 
Gi'rgaralha motha zaila 
Abaiiarxim Ayssa bol aiquiia 
Mar mar turuta zo Missa aiqiie nay, 

Tia gare vinza parli giavar 

Missa naxj aycata tiaclii queli racar^ 

Magatiin Tinza zaicali tari 
Boly bigi aiqui ly bary’ 

\ ■ Manmi nocO'ZO' Missa aycato:'-;;: 

Bacassa tiali cam cuxy cartfe 
Parrncssoi'Achi anim manit -r 
Sudecliaraxim. 

Which is in English thus, 
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Oa that account the Lord gives all ; 

Hear the Mass^ and the Lord will bless you. 

In one city there lived two friends ; 

One of them heard the Mass regularly, 

The other cared nothing for the Mass ; 

See what befel this man. 

Both of them were wont to go out to hunt ; 

One day they went to the jungle ; 

On that occasion see what happened to them, 

When you hear it you win be amazed. 

Three hours had passed since they arrived in the jungle. 
It was the season of summer. 

Clouds then began to fly, 

Lightning, wind, thunder, and pitch-darkness came on. 

Flash after flash blazed brightly ; 

The thunder became terrible. 

From on high then this sound was heard. 

Kill, kill quickly him who hears not the Mass.’’ 

That moment the lightning struck. 

Him who heard not the Mass it reduced to ashes; 
Thereafter the lightning again flashed, 

But a loud voice was heard crying, 

«« Kill not the man who hears the Mass ; 

Spare him, in as much as he performs the will 
Of God, and obeys it 
With propriety,” 

Passages of the following character are very numerous. They shew 
that Heathen rites still prevailed to a great extent among the Portuguese 
flocks. -y- Vr ^ 

Noco carum darama zoxiamnam 
Any henduamch^ bamananam 
Cara ge quel am Santa Aann^-zun 
Bicariamnam any deulanam. 


19 
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. That is^ 

Spend not yotir money on Jyosliis, (astrologers) , 
And on the, Banians (i. e. Brahmans) of the Hindiis 
Give it j as Saint Anne did, 

To the poor and the chiirches. 

• Or agaio., 

Queti Cliristio assunximj 
Nahini carita Farmessorachia ritf, 

Anim apule gari cartan brantf^ ■ , . 

Saitanaclm* 

Zadaim’ vitan tiancbia haila^ 

Sathiil cartan apiile garims 
Anim miirada branti, 

Hendn’aclie gattL 

Tan inanitan Saitanala, 

Anim patissa detan tiala^ 

Lageto lencram netan deuluna, 

Bigi’ana thamquauall. 


Any’ nahioi sadavitatem naum. 
Gem deulan detan Padn > 

Garun detan bizam tari, 

Cam nahim palita xeastruchi boii 

Auladito cartan roze, 

Henduamch^ anim parcar bige, 
Anim nahim mangata gem paigc, 
Parmessorclpar, ' 


That is to say,— 


(Tin. 84— 89 J. 


How many, although Christians, 
Perform not the worship; of God, ^ ' 
Blit ,ih the it houses practise delusions 
Of devils. 


When their women bring forth, 

They propitiate Satvai * in their houses, 
And do many delusions 
the'. Hindus^'v; 

^ Satv4i is the goddess who presides pver ehiid birlii- 
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They psty respect to the devils, ■ ' 

And supply them with oiFerings. 

If their children are sick, they take them to the temples 
To lay them down, ^ ^ 

And they do no t call them by the name 
Which the Pad ris give in the church ; 

At home they give another name, 

Because they regard not the words of scripture. 

Ifor offspring they perform fasts, 

And other rites of the Hindus ; . 

Nor do they ask, what thev require, 

ofGod. ;V : 

It is of much importance to note the position which the Virgin 
Mary occupies in this work. Her name and attributes are very fre- 
quently introduced. She holds, perhaps, on the whole the most prominent 
place in the religious system here propounded. We read thus, for 
example: 

S. Agostinho bolte aixc sabadim, 
vSuamiam Jesus Christaxim bolve nahim ; 

Gem boiavacham axel bolauam Mauiixim, 

Cam ty aiquel caclutixim. 

( XXXVI. 236 ) 

'That is to say ; 

Saint Augustine uses these words. 

Do not speak to the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

What is to be said, say to his Mother, 

For she will hear compassionately. 

Quotations of a similar import, although expressed in a form some- 
what less startling, might be multiplied to any extent. Whatevei’^meas- 
ure of talent Father Guimaraens possessed, he has exerted it to the 
utmost in celebrating the greatness of her whom he styles Ran^^ Suar« 
gackp ani dtmichy (the Queen of Heaven and EartJu) 

Salaraao Eagiazun ^pul^ Maulild, 

Quelam sarcam sucassan baissavaia ; 

Suamim Jesus Eagiamche Rage, 

Caixy Mauly dunina thevite. 
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Zaem holy Ctir tiamcliy, 

Taem aely Mauiicby ; 

Ga urniata Putrachy, 

Manama ipulfe gaty. ' 

( xxxvi. I54y j, ' 

That is^ 

King Solomon for his Mother 
Made similar throne to' sit upon ; 

The Lord Jesus is King of kiagSj — 

. How should he keep his mother in the. world 1 

Where his own body was, 

There he took his Mother’s ; 

For it is the honour of the Son 
That she be regarded like himself. 

W’hat are we to make of the following passage ? It is not very plain 
whether it is intended as a mere play on the name of the Virgin, or pro- 
pounded as a genuine fact in etymology. If the latter, it would prove 
that the study of Hebrew did not flourish among the Portuguese priests 
in India of the 17th century. • 

Maria latiinche baxe daria, 

Tiato David bolte Saibinixim, 

Tuza panim uncha mothe chozazini 
Suamiamch^ curpexim. 

( xi, ai . ) 

■That is, ' 

Mary ( 'Maria ) means in the Latin language Seas, 
Therefore David says to our Lady, 

Thou art of the first winter, marvellously, 

By the grace of the Lord. 

Throughout all the work, strange narratives are introduced in expla- 
nation or confirmation of the duties' prescribed. Some of them seem of 
purely Indian birth; but on the whole these are sparingly employed, *— 
more so by far than we might have anticipated from the number of the 
ever recurring prodigies which, according to Portuguese belief, attended 
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the iotrodaction of their religion into India. Let the reader consult 
the life of Francisco Xavier as written by Father Dominic Bohours, 
and he will find miracles of the most extraordinary kind ascribed to the 
Saint ; miraculous agency, in fact, would seem to have constituted the 
normal state of life to *«the glorious father Saint Francis, and submis- 
sion to the laws that usually bind humanity, rather an exceptional case. 
Our author, however, has comparatively little of the marvellous in his 
statements of events in India. Still it occurs. More frequently 
occurs the marvellous in connexion with distant times and places. The 
following is one of the most extraordinary of the prodigies I have noticed 
( The subjoined is a close translation ; but to save space, we henceforth 
omit the Marathi) : 

Christian people, do you believe 

That the Lord Jesus is in the Host? 

If you do not believe it, you shall go to hell, 

There you shall remain with devils. 

Hear a wondrous proof of the most holy Sacrament. 

Now two only shall be told you ; 

A hundred thousand have happened in the world, 

But by these two all becomes plain. 

You know about Saint Antony ; 

He was teaching in a town, 

And there he began to say to the people 
The body of the Lord is certainly in the Host. 

In that place were many Jews ; 

They began to say to Saint Antony : 

We do not receive your saying 
With trust. 

You say yoiix God is 

In the host ; we acknowledge it not 

Shew us immediately 
A proof. ” 

Saint Antony spoke to the Jews : 

What sort of proof do you wish to see 1 

Whatever shall seem good to you, 
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The Jews spoke to saint Antony : 

Seven days hence bring your God 
In this place, as you say, to convince us, 

And exhibit the truth of your God.’’ 

Saint Antony said to the Jews : 

Your pleasure be done ; 

You shall see in seven days 
What I spoke with truth.” 

The Jews went to Saint Antony ; 

An ass was shut up in a place ; 

To him wdsp nor water for seven days 
Was given ; he was kept fasting. 

The seven days having passed. 

Many Jews collected with triumph ; 

They began to make a fool of Saint Antony, 

See, Christian people, what happened then ! 

Saint Antony on the seventh day collected 
Many Christian Padris to go to that place ; 

He took the Lord in his hands, 

And brought him near the Jews. 

Saint Antony having gone with the Host 
in which is our Lord, 

Behold what then took place, 

Receive it with trust. 

The Jews had made a heap of grass 
In another place to eat, 

They put a great vessel of water 
In that place. 

The house in which the ass was shut up 
They opened the door of it. 

He had been in hunger and thirst for seven days, 
See what that ass did. 

The ass, having got free. 

Looked neither at wisp nor w-^ater, 

Straight he went to saint Antony, 

For in his hand was the Lord. 

There the ass knelt down. 

And kid his head on. the ground in the sig-ht of alL 
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Thereupon the Jews were thunderstruck. 

When they beheld the wonder. 

Saint Antony began to speak to the Jews, 

Still are you wicked in your hearts 1 

A brute beast has disregarded hunger, 

He has come to reverence my God.” 

Then the Jews began to confess, 

And to saint Antony they spoke : 

«« We become Christians by our own choice^ 

And receive the word of God. 

Saint Antony took the Jews 

With him all, immediately ; 

And dismissed the ass in the sight of ail .■ 

«« Go, eat and drink to your content”. 

Christian people, have you heard the talet 

A brute beast knew the Lord ; 

And you who are men, do not know 
Him 1 

Know that saint Antony was a Frank, — 

Portugal was his abode ; 

There this matter took place ; 

The world beheld it. 

(XXXIV. 158 — 177 .) 

This is followed by another story, certainly no less marvellous, of the 
Host once becoming ^itam massa, f living Jiesh J and SiBsnmmg th& 
actual appearance of the Being whose presence in it Father (yuimaraens 
is so desirous of establishing. Whether this is one of the acknowledged 
legends of the Roman Catholic church, I am scarcely aware ; most proba- 
bly it is, as certainly is the one touching Saint Antony and the ass, which 
we have just quoted. 

Throughout the entire work, there is an absence of argument ,* or at 
least, a strong disposition rather to rely on miraculous evidence. Thus, 
having spoken of the punishment of sin in the other world, our author, 
anticipating objections, meets them in the following way, 

F’oolish people say in their heart, 

^«After death there is no suffering.” 
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Yon will see tbat, hi another worlds 
Christian people ! 


[Jan. 


He who determines so in his hearty 
Would determine that Cod is not in lieaFen ; 
For he pays no regard to his doing, 

And he cares not for his greatness. 

Know ye, Christian people,' ; 

Just as a king does in his doininions, 

He gives the good what their deeds clernand,. 
The wicked he casts in the prison . 

For these wicked people God shewed 
In the kingdom of England (Inglatera ) 

In the country of Ireland (Hiberma) 

To Saint Patrick a certain place. 

In that place God shewed 
All the sufiferings of the wicked. 

Saint Patrick had taken along with him 
All the Christians who were disobedient. 

Beholding with their own eyes in that place 
The souls of relatives and friends^ 
Exceedingly distressed, they began to say ; 
««What fools were we” i 


Ail the people believed 
What they saw in that place ; 

One to another they spoke, 

^•^Gur God is true*” 

(V, 106 — 111 .) 

It is interesting to see how the Portuguese ecclesiastics dealt with the 
matter of images. Here is the sentiment of our author on the sub« 
■ject: . 

Should you ask, why Christian people make 
In the world images of God, 

Of the Virgin Mary, and the saints 1 
It is that we may keep them in remembrance and Iove= 

Even as you keep in your house 
Any object belonging to a friend ^ 
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Ami by means of it remember him 
Gontinnally : 

Just so, the Church for our good 

Causes images to be made, that remembrance may be. 

And that in our souls we may enjoy 
The grace of God. 

The very grave offence which Beschi committed* in his Tembavani 
la altering the facts of Christianity in order to accommodate them to 
Native prejudicej has been above referred to, as well as the pleasing 
circumstance that our author is comparatively free from such unchristian 
conduct. Occasionally a blamable anxiety to accommodate the facts 
which he relates to the prepossessions of the Hindus is discernible- 
Thus he has not the slightest hesitation in declaring that the wise men 
from the East were Hindus. 

O Hindus, blessed are ye. 

For today kings of your race. 

Know ye, came with grace 
To visit God the Son. 

All castes and races. 

Know ye now, were left ; 

Love was shown to the Hindus, 

And there was too remembrance of others. 

These three kings of Hindu race, 

To day will be happy in their souls, 

Because them the Lord in grace 
Brought to meet him. 

Although however we see but little of a tampering with grand Chris- 
tian yerlties or facts to render them more palatable to Native taste, we 
yet note in Father Guimaraens a fault not greatly dissimilar, which does 
not admit of excuse* He has altered the words of scripture in certain 
cases, so as to make them express sentiments widely different from those 
that are contained in the original Thus the salutation of the Angel to 
Mary is expanded into ICO lines — and it is worse than diluted— it is 
travestied. The words of aged Simeon— so exquisitely poetical no less 
than ardently devout,-— could not of course be altered without being injur- 

20 
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aod accordingly we have them reproduced in doggrel ; but that is 
an insignificant matter, compared with the daring interpolation of such 
sentiments as these: 

The darkness of our sins 

Dispel, and pardon our transgressions : 

Ask heaven for our souls, 

O' Lady. . 

Ill thy hand are all things, 

Heaven and Earth. On us, 

O Lady, look with favour I 
Teach us in thy child’s w^ay. 

(X. 36, 37) 

These extracts will suffice to give an idea of this remarkable book. 

There Is still one interesting inquiry on which the work of Father 
Gulmaraens may throw some light. In the paper on the Story of 
Tukarama, ” with which this volume of our journal commences, reference 
is made to the fact that in the later legends of the Marathi people there 
are elements that must be extraneous, and probably Christian, in their ori- 
gin. In that paper the question of Portuguese influence is noticed at some 
length ; and the conclusion arrived at, is, that there is at least a probability 
that the later Marathi legends have been in part moulded after Christian 
ideas derived from the Portuguese of Goa, Bassein, Bombay, &c. If 
we possessed no such work as thatof Father Guimaraens, this conclusion 
would seem still the only probable one ;but the book under review furnishes 
us with new and powerful arguments in its support. The death of Tuka- 
rama took place in 1649, only ten years before this work was published 
in Lisbon. It is probable, then, that our poem may have been current 
in the country while Tukanima was still alive *, vve cannot suppose that 
Eo iniportant a production would remain unknown until the Lisbon im- 
pression was disseminated in India. Probably, the work then, as more 
recently, would be extensively copied and circulated in MS. Again, 
the life of Tukarama, as compiled by Mahipati, was written in 1774, 
that is, iI5 years after the publication of the ^‘Christian Purana’^ 
of Father Guimaraens ; — and no one who knows how rapidly history 
in India passes into fable, will doubt the high probability of the story 
of the boasted hero^saint of Maharashtra having been in part shaped 
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after tbe Christian narrative. NothiDg so omnivorous as Hinduism I 
It absorbs and assimilates every thing within its reach. 

IL' 

The other works need not detain us long. 

One is a publication in Portuguese and Boraanized Marathi, the don- 
ble title of which reads thus:' 

' Catechismo da Douteina Cristam. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIIL 
Na Estamperia de Sagrada Congrega 9 ao de Propaganda Fide. 

Cristanghi Sastrazza Cathexismo. Rumaza M.BGCLXXVIIL 
We have a testimony dated 5th February 1778, and signed by Eugenio 
Gomesy Sacerdote PortogJiese di Goa^ pratico in luigua Marastta^ 
that the work contains nothing contrary to the holy faith and good cus- 
toms; and this is followed by the imprimatur of Fr. Thomas Augustinus 
Ricchhiius. 

The work, then, is a Catechism of Christian Doctrine, ” authorita- 
tively printed at Rome for the Portuguese Christians in the Maratba 
country. The Portuguese and Marathi are on alternate pages. Ifc 
extends in its bilingual form to nearly 173 pages. 

It is interesting as exhibiting the Marathi language as written by 
Portuguese ecclesiastics sixty years ago. On the whole, the language is 
more correctly expressed in this work than in the one we were lately 
considering ; but the orthography is still extremely careless, and the 
nicer shades of enunciation are entirely overlooked. 

The renderingof theological terms in the languages of India is adifSi^ 
cult subject that has attracted much attention from Protestants. The 
Portuguese theologians seem to have cut the knot in a great measure; they 
generally transfer the original term into the Indian languages. Thus 
we read. Question, How many sorts of virtues are there ? j4ns. 
Two ; Theological and Moral Which is thus given in the Marathi. 
Gmiiicke pracarg katic hay eta 9 Don : Theologal guna^ anim moi^ai 
guna. The Holy Catholic Church is made Sant Igreja Catholih* The 
Holy spmt is Spirt Sant, Lent ( in Portuguese Quaresma) is 
Corresma, The seven sacraments acknowledged by the Romish Church, 
are rendered EaptismUi Crismu^ Euearesty^ Confissao, EMrema-^ 
ungcdOf Or dy, Matrimony ^ ^ eM these words being entirely without 
meaning in Indian languages. When Indian terms are adopted, the 
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choice is .sometimes singular. Prayer is zkn.p; ' ekanty ris 

Ymngka ; heaven is VaimetiU (. Vaikuntfi/the heaven of Yishnu), Hell 
is Yemaconddk' ( ilie gul/ of YamaJ, The Com?nmiion of saints^ is 
bkagtamzza yeevkaiizzar. 


The following is ihe version of the decalogue ; 

1 , Yemzza Dewdid vandixil anim . sampiirna . moughamm. 
hki'xih- ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

' 2* Farmeshordchy minatm,- sawd naim t&mg. ■ 

6. Aditioar paikme Detmchy bagig khanina, 

4. Slagu: Seipdld mmideawd miirdd haumca houghatm. 

5. Aponxymim^ va Aphharnexim m-anuxdzzdgiii naim ghaiatm. 

6. Fdrduafmimkliarawg. 

7. ■ Ezourg nuimhharmvy, 

8. Ziittg gnay naim dectwg , 

9. Par striehy Mxd naim kkar may, 

10. Par vhashizzd louba naim Miaraivd. 


To aid the Marathi scholar in the decypherment of the above rather 
enigmatical sentences, it may be mentioned that the second commandment 
is entirely omitted in this catechism, 

III 

The third of the works which we are now to notice is entitled; 
Mahxjal das Devocoes e Boutrxka Christa. Em Poriuguez e 
na Lmgxia do Paiz ; accreseenlada com oiitros uteis exercicios 
da piedade Christa* Impresso em Bomhahn^ A?ino 1848. It is a 
work in IS mo. of 123 pages, 70 of which are in Romanized Marathi, 
the rest being in Portuguese with a few pages of Latin. A catechism, 
the creed, the Lord's prayer, and various other prayers, are contain- 
ed in it. 

It is evident that the Portuguese ecclesiastics never reduced the 
orthography of the Marathi language to a system. Even in the same 
work, a word may be spelled in three or four diferent ways. The same 
word, as it appears in different works, is so disguised as sometimes to 
escape Tecognilion. The Lord's Prayer is given in these two works 
we have ' last been noticing' in -exactly 'the same version, but the spell- 
ing varies considerablj- In the ''newer work, the Lord^s Prayer reads 
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thtis? ( We give it exactly as it stands, — the spelling and punctuation 
are: wretched). 'V 

'Amaehe Bapa^ turn Soarguim hats, tuzam nan t/ior kou : tuzam 
rm amaia^ heu tuzi Cuxi Zmxi Soarguim hoie taixi< Sausarim hoti 
aza mnacky dar disachy rogi aza amala de amihn amctckim Pataeam 
Bdcd-ssOt Zaixim dmim amache Ckucaliala hacaccitujn anim amala 
matheBudimparum noeo deum tufim gem cahe^n amavar Viguin heie 
temnivar^ Amen Jesus* : . 

;,,IV 

I regret that I am compelled to conclude this article before I have it 
in my power to notice at length a Grammatical work on the Marathi 
language composed by the Portuguese. After a long search, I have 
at length discovered a Portuguese gentleman in Bombay who very 
recently possessed the work in question, but who unfortunately lent it 
about three months ago to a priest proceeding to Goa, from which I 
am daily in expectation of receiving it. In the meantime I copy 
the title of this rare work, as it is given in the catalogue of the 
Library of the Hon. East India Company. Grammatica 
Makastta; in Alpkahetis Variis* VoL iiBvo. Koiaae, Typis 
Propag, Bide, 1778, 

It will be seen that in date and place of publication, this work cor- 
responds with the former of the two catechisms mentioned above. 

A specially interesting feature of the Grammar is the various charac- 
ters in which it is said to be written. The Marathi works usually current 
among the Povtugnese in W. India, express the language in Roman 
characters solely, and consequently the sounds are not given with 
precision. We may presume that the various characters referred to are 
the Devaoagari, the character called Mod\ or current hand, and the 
Roman. '■ 
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Art; XII—O^^ Foramimfera^ their ' organizatio^i and their 
/existence in a fossilized state in Arabia, Sindh, Kiitcli and 
Khattyaivar^- By H. J. - Carter, Esq., Assistant Surgeon ' 

Bombay Establishment. 

There is no ' subject more deserving the aitention of those in pursuit 
of, information with which ' it is. connected, ■ th«an the study of the ■ 
Femminifera, from the little that is known of their habits and organi- 
mtion, and the important part they have fulfilled and are still fulfilling in 
the formation of the calcareous strata of the globe ; and there is no one 
more favorabiy situated, perhaps^ for prosecuting this study, than the 
zoologist and geologist of Western India. 

Whether his travels be in Sindh, or Kutcb, or Khattyawar, over the 
peninsula of Arabia, or the eastern extremity of Africa, the shores of 
the Red Sea, or through Egypt and the Holy Land, the remains of 
myriads of these little animals meet his view ; beds of them are found 
living in the shallow water of the neighbouring seas, and the sandy 
beaches are almost wholly composed of their diciduous testse. 

They abound in a microscopic form in the older tertiary formations of 
Europe, — in the upper part of the cretaceous system^ — and may be traced 
down through the Oolite to the Lias * and to the Mountain Limestone, f 
but it is not until we approach tbe southern parts of Europe, the 
Pyrenees and the northern shores of the Mediterranean that thev begin 
to appear in their largest and most striking forms, and least of all perhaps 
until we arrive in Sindh where the largest fossilized species averages two 
and a half inches in diameter, t 

* Amn and Mag. of .Nat. Hist. 184}. Julj No.,4d. p. 390. 

f Dr. Buckland on the Agency of Animalcules in the fonnation of Limestone. Edin. 
burg New Fhij. JI. 184L p. 441, 

I This species is a nummulite 1 It is 2^ inches in horizontal and l«-6th of an inch in vertical 
diameter. It diminishes in thickness from the centre to the circumference. The last whorl 
embraces and encloses all the rest as in Orbiculina (D’Orbigay). In its fossilized state 
,„„lt.is,wavy.„, ...It .appears. to be the largest species,, of, numm,ulite, on. record. .It is found. about ■, 
Kurrachee 'in roiled pebbles, Its external surface is smooth. 

M.BI. Joly and Leymeric have' Jncontestafoly proved by their minute examinations of 
the anmmulites of the subpyrmean -basin, that they are essentially Fommimfera. Compie$ 
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Strata of great tbickness, almost wholly composed of the remains of 
these animals are spread over many thousands of square miles in the 
countries I have mentioned. The great Pyramid of Egypt is based 
Oil rocks hewn out of them ; Ehrenberg has numbered a million of them 
in a cubic inch of chalk ; about the same number exists in a cubic inch 
of the Poorbandar limestone of Khattyawar, and between three and four 
millions of tiiem have been enumerated in a single ounce of sea sand.^ 

They are at once the most numerous of all visible solitary animals on 
recordj (that is visible to the unassisted eye,) which ever have existed, or 
which do exist at the present day, on the face of the earth, f and yet so 
little is known of their natural history and organization, that up to the 
present time they cannot be said to have definitely received their posi- 
tion in the Animal Kingdom. 

That such should be the case, is easily conceived, when we reflect on 
the obstacles that oppose it, viz. — That where the most acute observers 
are most numerous, there these animals, although they abound both in 
their living and fossilized forms, pass from their extreme minuteness 
almost unnoticed, and for the same reason offer a decided barrier to those 
who would pursue their organization ; while in the countries where they 
are most abundant and where their largest and most striking forms 
exist, it is only the occasional traveller, who cursorily notices them, who 
witnesses the vast masses of limestone which have been formed from 
their accumulated remains, and who has only time to assure himself of 
the fact, and to wonder at leisure, at the important agency these little 
animals have held in the formation of the stratified crust of our earth. 

The study therefore of the Foraminifera so comparatively new and 

* ManteJi Wond, Geol. p. 321 

t I of course include- among Foraminifera, the genus Orbitoiites "In North 

America, the Eocene limestone of Suggsvilie,whichforms a range of hills 300 feet in height, 
is entirely composed of these lenticular bodies*’^ Wond, of Geol. Mantell p. 249. Charac- 
teristic species, formerly, Mantelli, Vide Quarterly JL 

Geol. Soc. Feby. 1848 p. 13. Having found these fossils in their large and in their minute 
forms, so constantly associated with Foramin^era, to the exclusion of all other organic 
remains, (as in the Foorbandai* limestone of Khattyawar of which hereafter,) I think that 
though they differ from nummulites in the arrangement of their cells, &c,yet the fact of 
nummoHtes or their allied genera being their constant and almost exclusive associates, 
'seems to confirm %vithout the necessity of further evidence the accuracy of Eherenberg's 
classification, in placing them among Polyihalamia {F orarmnifera). D’Orbigny appears 
to have made a genus of them which he has called Cyclolina bp, Cyclolina cretacea. Fo>- 
ram, Foss, du Basin Tertiare de Tienm. 4to. p. 139. Tab. XXI, figs. 22,25. 
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|et so iotimatelj connected with the changes which have taken, and 
which are now taking, place, on the surface of the globe, is one of mi« 
usual interest, and particularly . so to those who are, favorably situated 
for prosecuting it* 

It is, under this impression that I am induced to offer the following 
.epitome of what has been discovered in their organization, and to 
add a few observations of my own, on the existence of their fossilized re« 
mains on the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in Sindh and Kutch, and 
in the Poorbandar stone of Khatt 5 ^avvar. 

The name Forammifera was originally given to this class of animals 
on account of the great number of holes which exist In their shells; 
they have also been called Foi^haiamia from the number of chambers 
of which their shells are compounded, and last of all, since the discovery 
of the animal, they have been called FMzopoda, from the root-like ex- 
tension of their tentacular prolongations- Of these names the first is 
the most, and the last the least, in use. 

They vary in size from an object which can hardly be distinguished 
by the naked eye to a disk 21^ inches in diameter,^ and their shells, which 
are composed of carbonate of lime, with the exception of the genus 
Gromm (Dujardiii) which is membranous, may be compounded of one or 
more chambers, grouped together in almost any form that can be con- 
ceived. The first is the smallest chamber, and the last formed, the lar- 
gest of the group. 

In 1825, when D’Orbigny, (whose name is inseparable from the 
study of the Forammifera J piihlished his classification of Cephalopoda^ 
he placed the Foraminifera among them, and gave an imaginary deserip- 
tion of the living animal, to say the least of which he has since repudia- 
ted. Certainly D’Orbigny has made known to us much more about these 
animals in their fossilized state than any other Naturalist, and it is a 
pity that he should have trusted to his imagination for that description 
of the living animal which with Ms experience, he might have easily 
obtained and more faithfully given from actual observation. It is enough 
to repeat here that he stated their shells to be internal, which in reality 
are externalto the animal, and classed the Forammifera amongst the 
highest when their place is amongst the lowest of the invertebrata. In 
doing this he appears to have been misled by the almost identity of form 
which exists between some' of the, shells of Forammifera and of those 

*''Siaiih'ispecimeB described. • 
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belonging to and Ms en*or a useful lesson of the 

clanger of asserting fticts upon mere resemblances. 

For ten years after D^Orbigny gave his description of the animal of 
Foramhiijerai no one appears to have taken much trouble to question 
its accuracy, until Dujardin took up the subject in 1835, while residing 
at Toulon, (where he had ample opportunities of testing the truth of 
D’Orbigny’s pretended discovery) and after having carried on his re- 
searches most perseveringly for sonae time, at length came to the con- 
clusion, communicated to the Academie Royal des Sciences of Paris 
ill the month of June of the year mentioned, that the Foramini- 
(era were not moliisca, nor did they belong to any of the established 
classes. 

In describing their organization Dujardin stated that all their cham- 
bers were occupied by a red or orange colored animal matter, highly 
contractile, and possessed of the consistence of mucus ; that this was 
susceptible of extending itself into threads which were filled with irregular 
granulations, but without the presence of any organs. On carefully 
observing these animals in their living state, he had seen, with a high 
magnifying powder, in miliola ^ soft mass projecting from its aperture 
(analogous to the substance of the interior) which slowly underwent a 
change of form, and from which a tuft of minute filaments radiated, from 
a common centre of attachment; these filaments prolonged themselves 
in ramifications to five times the diameter of the specimen ( millola) 
from which they proceeded, and at length became of such extreme tenui- 
ty, as to be followed only by changing the direction of the rays of light. 
Further, he observed in these filaments^ a movement of reptatmi^ by 
which the animal advanced from 5 to 6 milleraeters per hour* The 
filaments appeared to be composed of a primitive animal matter, which 
extended itself forward in the manner of roots ; hence the name Ekizo- 
poda which Dujardin proposed for these animals. In miliola and 
gromia^ these filaments came from their aperture ; — in crestdhiria from 
the last chamber, and in vorticialia from different pores of the disk. 

As to their n.anner of reproduction Dujardin had noticed during the 
previous year, that in troncaltdinay the animal matter was grouped 
together in certain cases, in globubar masses, as the green matter of 
zpgmmu. 

Finally, in concluding his communication he states, we see that it is 

21 
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Impossible to keep, these animals among'. the microscopic Cephalopoda; 
what rank shall be assigned to them ? 

The discovery then of the animal of i^VrtU7rm?/hra appears to be due 

to Diijardin. 

Ill November 1835, he exhibited at Paris several living specimens of 
mrlidaiia and his genus- gromia^ f and during that winter continued 
Ills researches into their orgaoization, with a view to establishing the 
relation that might exist between ■' them and the Infusoria, 

In comparing them with Infusoria^ he states, in a note addressed to 
the Academie Royal des Sciences of Paris, J I have always been guided 
by an idea suggested by Bory St Vincent who, after having seen the 
living Rhizopoda, was straek wih the great analogy which existed be« 
tween the filamentous prolongations of these animals and tlie expansions 
of the amceba or pi'oteus, and directed ray attention to the point/^ 

Lastly? Dnjardin exhibited before the Acad. Roy. des Ses. at Paris 
in 1S36, § some animalcules, called by Ehrenbergh arcella acuieata, but 
which Diijardin regarded as freshwater and through these 

he imagined the series to be continued from the ammha to miiiola ^ — • 
that is through difflugia a species of amceha to arcella^ from the latter 
to gromia) and from gromia to cresfeliaria^ and thence to rmlioia. 

After Dnjardin, Ehrenbergh took up the subject, and the result to 
his researches is as opposed to D’Obigay's description, as it is confirmatory 
of Dujardin^s observations. 

In a memoir read at the Royal Academy of Scs. at Berlin in 1838,|j 
Ehrenbergh stated that the Foraminiferous shells were inhabited by elegant 
little bodies which played an important part in nature, and might fre» 
qiiently be found to number more than a million in a cubic inch of 
chalk ; also that after a series of observations made on recent species both 
living and dead in the Red Sea and elsewhere, he had come to the 
conclusion that their place in the Animal Kingdom should be among the 
Brgozoa^ 

hi the month of October 1839, f Ehrenbergh also, exhibited living 
specimens of these animals, to the Academy at Berlin, (two) which were 

* , Acad. K.oy, des Scs. seance 1833. f Idem seance Nov. 13, 1833. 

Seance Juin 1 1. 1836. 

II Idem seance de 16 Janivier, I8'40. i'Instit'nt,.,No. 330. Sep 1840 p. 309. 
f Acad. Roy. des Ses. Berlin. Seance de 16 Janvier 1840. Vide F Inslitot No. 3fj0 
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taken at Cnxhaven, and out of the fossilized remains of which Elirenbergh 
stated the chalk to be principally composed ;and iu January 1840, he ex- 
hibited ten other species of the&e animals, * at the same time communica- 
ting the following observations on their organization : 

“ The first and largest cell of these animals, sometimes also the 2nd 
and occasionally as far as the 4th back, contain only the transparent part 
of the animal ; beyond this, the cells are filled with two large organs dif- 
ferently colored. One and the principal is an alimentary canal, thick, 
grey, greenish, which, like the whole of the body is articulated ; this ex- 
tends itself from chamber to chamber and its divisions are united by an 
oesophagus or syphon. When the shell is removed by acid, the silicious 
carapaces of Fifmoria which the animal has swallowed, may be observed 
(in nonionina and geoponus) as far back even as the last articulation 
of the alimentary canal. The structure of this canal is not polygastrie, 
but simple ; expanded iu the articulations, and possessed of a single aper- 
ture which is situated anteriorly. In nonionina the articulations are 
distinct and connected by one syphon ; in gooponus^ they are multiple, 
and each set connected by its proper syplion’k 

Independently of the alimentary canal, a horny brown yellowish mass 
is seen in every articulation of the spire, the first excepted ; this wbicli 
is granular, Ehrenbergh considers to be the ovary. 

In searching for a purely negative character, Ehrenbergh states 
that it consists in the want of pulsatory vessels ; that while he has al- 
ways recognized pulsations iu the MoUusca and the smallest aggregated 
or compound Ascidia^ he could never do so in nonionina, and geopO'^ 
nns, the tw'o species of Poh/tlialamia ( Foraminifera ) which he 
more particularly examined, f 

This is what Ehrenbergh has added to ]3ujardin^s observations, 
and no one since Ehrenbergh appears to have taken up the subject. 

Up to the present time, all that has been seen of the organiza- 
tion of Foramimfera, consists in their ambulacral prolongations, an 
alimentary canal with an aperture anteriorly, and a brown mass of gran- 
ular matter accompanying it, which appears to be an ovary. 

To this I have only to add, in confirmation, that I have seen in 
rotalia nearly all that has been described by Dujardin and Ehrenbergh ; 
while watching them in their living state, and after having dissolved ofi‘ 
their shells by means of weak acid and water, to which was added a. little 

* Idem, t Idem, 
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alcolioL The alimentary canal, however of the specimens I examined, 
wliich v^-as siirroundecl by the brown substance mentioned, was not only 
simply dilated in each chamber, ( after having passed through the syphon 
or constricted aperture in the septum, ) but also formed a loop, the bend 
of which reached to its external margin. 

HahitiiL— Foramimjera are to be found more or less on all shores, 
living in beds or scattered in soundings and in shallow water, or dead 
and dried in their shells forming part of the sand of most beaches. 

On the survey of the S.E. coast of Arabia they were invariably 
brought up by the ship’s lead, and by a private lead which I used to cast 
for the purpose. They were found to be most numerous in about 10 to 20 
fathoms of water, rather in sandy than in muddy bottoms, scanty in deep 
water, and never { by the lead ) among rocks and coral ground. In 
one bed passed over, which extended for several miles, in about 20 fa- 
thoms of water, the sounding lead came up cove ed with them at each 
throw, they were the largest living species I have ever seen, and prin* 
eipally consisted of the genus Discai'bis ( Lam, ). Most measured 
from 2 to 3-iOdis of an inch in diameter, some contained animals and 
others were empty ; the latter w^ere readily distinguished from the former 
by their pearly whiteness, while those which contained animals were 
invariably covered with a thin greenish cuticle, like the deciduous epi- 
dermis of shells generally. 

The following is a description of this Discorbu. 

Discoidj thill, Hoi 3 - lOtlis. of an inch in its ividest diameter. Cunsisting of 3 whorls, 
with the external margin of each whori elevated on both sides. Chambers regularly hi" 
creasing' from a transparent central cell; septa rinming in a contrary direction to the spire. 
Perforations on the surface of the shell scanty and scattered, — in the septa numerous, the 
largest lying dose to the inner whorl. 

With respect to the position of Foramhiijera in the Animal Series, 
it has already been shewn, that they cannot be classed, as formerly, 
among Cephalopoda^ and their relation to the mnmha^ noticed by 
Bujardhi, is only based on their rhizopadous prolongations ; they have 
nothing' else in common with the amcehUf so far as has yet been discover- 
ed, save that the siiicious shields of animalcules may be seen in the 
alimentary canal of the former as tbe horny crusts of loricated animal- 
cules, and perhaps their sillcious carapaces also may be seen hi the folds 
of the integument of the ' 

Vide Ari. 11 of this No. for a descriptioR and figure of the anmba f sponge-edi ‘i}. 
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Ebreabergh regards them as coral animals. Tiie one simple (no- 
nionina), the other compound ( geopomis ); the former possessing many 
apertures of communication through their septa, the latter only one. 
Hence his two divisions of Polythalamia ( Foraminifera ) into monoso- 
maiia ( single-bodied ), and polysomatia ( many-bodied ). He considers 
that the absence of pulsating vessels in them, should place them far 
from mollusca, and far from the articulated worms, and that their posi- 
tion should be among the ganglionated animals without pulsatmi, 
ox vascular animals without spinal marrow ( Ganglionetira asphyc* 
although neither their nervous nor their vascular systems have as 
yot been seen. He therefore places them among Bryozoa^ that order 
which appears to establish a passage between the inferior Zoophytes 
and the last of the Mollusca^ and considers them nearly allied to 
Jhstra f ( eschara J, from their organization, their food and the 
arrangement of their tests. 

Their mode of progression by ambulacra! filaments which pass out 
through the perforations in their shells, allies them to Ecliimder- 
ma, and it is worthy of remark, that the fossilized remains of these 
two orders ( so far as my experience goes ) are generally found to abound 
together ; and where both are not equally plentiful, the preponderance 
is in favor of Foraminifera^ and the deficiency in Eehinoderma not 
supplied by the remains of any other animal. In Lower Sindh this is 
particularly the case, and it prevails throughout the S.R coast of Arabia. 

I may here mention that I have frequently met with scutellm in Sindh, 
which, without having presented their upper surface, might have been in 
their vertical sections, mistaken for nummulites ; the rbomboidal fracture 
however with which the testm of Eehinoderma always break, may 
generally be taken as guide to the class to which they belong. 

FOSSILIZED BEMAINS OF FORAMINIFERA. 

Concerinng the fossilized remains of Foraminifera and their geolo- 
gical distribution in Southern Arabia, Sindh, Kutch, and Khattyawar, I 
have much more to say than time or space will here permit ; my obser- 
vations therefore must be confined to the subject as much as possible, 

Acad. Roy. Sc. Berlin seance 16 Janvier 1840 loc. :cit, 

t 1/ InstifuiNo. SOdAog. 16. 1839:p.'^81. ] • 
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desirous as I may be of iiiiroduclng matter wblcli would make this paper 
more interesting to the general reader. 

Beginning with Arabia, I would briefly premise, that the south-east 
coast of this country, viz. that which looks towards the Arabian Sea, in 
length about 900 miles, is chiefly composed of one vast limestone for- 
mation, averaging between two and three thousand feet in thickness. 
This formation is broken up as it were into two great portions, the 
angle of fracture, or of depression, or, as it is called, the* “ synclinal line/' 
being in 20° 30/' N. Lat. and 58° 30" E. Long. Here the land is 
Very nearly on a level with the sea ; it is the lowest part of the whole 
south-eastern coast, is opposite the island of Maseera, and is the centre 
of the seaward boundary of the desert of Akhaf. On each side of it 
the land gradually rises until it obtains its maximum height of 5 or 6 
thousand feet (on the N. E. } in the Green Mountains of Oman, which 
are scarped upon the sea; and on the S. W., in the Saban Mountains, 
in 17° 30" N. Lat. and 55° 23" E. Long, from which the average height 
of the land, (which is that mentioned) continues the same, with the inter- 
vention here and there of ravines and valleys, on to its termination in 
the Fadheli Mountains behind Aden. It is to this point of fracture or 
depression, opposite the island of Maseera, that 1 now wdsh to direct at- 
tention, for it is here that we might expect to meet with the uppermost or 
last formed deposit of this limestone series; and if this be the case, it here 
consists of a the thickness of which cannot be further ascerta- 

ined than that it rises from 30 to 40 feet above the level of the sea, 
which at this part hardly exceeds five or six fathoms in depth as many 
miles from the shore. 

This deposit is uniform in its granular structure, and is almost en- 
tirely composed of the remains of microscopic Foraminifercu * It is so 
loose on the surface, that the upper and exposed part has become disinte- 
grated to a good depth, and has converted the originally rugged deposit 
beneath into dome shaped mounds, covered with soft white sand, which 
resembling the snow iu the northern regions in its whiteness, is in some 
parts so caked and hardened as to resist the impression of the foot, and 
in others so yielding as to be displaced by the gentlest breeze. These 
sand hills, which correspond with the irregularities of the harder parts 
beneath, and which average in .height about 100 feet above the level of 


See composition afthe Foorbaiidar Hmciilout* hereafter. 
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the sea, probably extend over a great part of the desert of Akhaf, m\d 
form the winding sands mentioned in the Khoran. 

Of this Miliolite I shall state no more at present, save that it is 
found still further to the S. W. superposing as usual the limestone forma- 
tion of this coast ( at Bandar Resut in 54® E. Long, and at Rakiufc a few 
miles to the vrestward of Ras Sajar), and return to it again when speak- 
ing of the Poorbandar limestone of Khatiawar. 

Leaving the mainland of Arabia and passing across to the island of 
Maseera immediately opposite, distant about ten miles from the shore, 
we meet in limestone strata, which lie beneath the 31iliolite }\\si mention- 
ed, a vast bed of nummulites, the species of which average from 1 to 5 
lines in diameter, are doubly convex in their form, and are similar to, If 
not identical with, the species found at Lukput in Kutch, and called by 
Sowerby numnvularia acuta and chtusa. * The thickness of this bed I 
bad no means of ascertaining, but the specimens are so plentiful, where 
they have been denuded of the superposing strata that they may be ga- 
thered up in handfuls, in the manner of earth ; a few corals are associat- 
ed with them, great mumbers of the so-called serpula recta f of 
Kutch { which also abound in Sindh and on the mainland of Arabia op- 
posite Maseera ) crabs, and the remains of Echmoderma^ among 
which the most striking are those of a galeritCi measuring inches high 
and 6|- in anteroposterior diameter at base. 

The next place on the S.E, coast of Arabia where I have observed 
the remains of Foraininifera to any extent, is in the compact wliite 
limestone above the town of Morbat in 54® 49" E. Long, (about 270 
miles to the S.W. of Maseera), where the summit of the scarped land, 
which looks towards the sea, is between 4 and 5 thousand feet in 
height. Here, some way down from the top, but still in the upper part 
of the series, orhitolites and fascieolites form a good portion of the 
rock. The orbitolite is papyraceous and similar to that found equally 
abundant in the Hala Mountains of Sindh, and the fascicolite is similar 
to the species of that fossil which abounds about the town of Tatfa in 
the same country. They are also accompanied as in the Hala Range 
by a plentiful admixture of shells, corals and other fossils. 

I wish particularly to direct attention to this orbitolite and fa$ci- 
eoiite, because varieties of these two fossils occur together in great 

* Grant's Geol. of Coteh Geol Trans. 4to. Vol. v.part .^nd, VI xxiv. figs. 13 and 14. 
t IdemPI. xxv. %. 1. 
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numbei-Ss Siodh and Arabia, afid are probably therefore charao*- 

teristic of the same formation. 

The 'Of'BitoIke, however, of iirabia now under consideration is com- 
posed of cells just half the diameter (viz. i»970th of an inch) <.f those 
of the Sindh variety, although it exceeds it a little in the diameter of its 
disk ; and the fascicoUte associated with it, is not elliptical ( F. elUptlca 
Parkinson) as it is in the Hala Mountains, but spheroidal, similar to the 
one which abounds in the neighbourhood of Tatta. 

The following is a description of the Arabian orhitolite : 

Flat, orhicular., ilonbly concave ; presenting- ele\'ated concentric lines on its sin-face 5 for- 
med of layers of cells disposetl in concentric circles. Cells i — f)70th. of onineh in dia- 
meter. Average size about 1 inch in horizontal, and 1 - loth of an Inch ot the cireiiinfercnco 
in verticalj diameter. 

In the Sindh species,* the cells which are I -405th of an inch in diame- 
ter, commence in ellipses f of one or two tiers deep, around a non-celiiilar 
confused centre, and afterwards become circularly disposed and six or more 
tiers deep. A vertical section presents a quincuncial arrangement of 
these cells. ( Plate viii. fig. 1, b. ). I could not from their minuteness 
detect how they commenced in the Arabian species, or how many rows 
deep they were at the thickest part of Its. circumference. The fmeU 
collie associated with the orhitolite of Arabia is not cylindrical such as 
that characterizing the hills about Hydrabad in Sindh, J — that figured in 
Grant’s Geology of Kutch, ( F. elliptica of Farkinsozi) § and that associ- 
ated with the orhitolite of the Hala Mountains ; but more spheroidal, 
similar to that abounding about Tatta ( the Toorara ” ) used for neck- 
laces ( Plate viii. fig. 2. ). 

Passing still further to the south westward along this coast, we find at 
Kas Fartak, about 150 miles from Morbat, a pinkish blue limestone 
rock, occupying or rather cropping out from the base of this promontory ; 
composed, with the exception of a small cidaris here and there, entirely 
of the remains of Foraminifera^ in the form of small orbitoUtes, aver- 
aging l-6th of an inch in diameter ; in size and appearance similar to 
the small iiiimmulites of the nummulitic rock of Egypt, but convex on 
one side to a point and concave on the other, thinning off towards the 
circumference, and without any indication of their cells externally, but 
with concentric lines on the convex side like tliose on the orbitoHtes 

Platevni. %. L t 

$ Ji. By. B. R. A. Society No.'vin. 1844. PI. viii. ‘fig. ii. 

^ Op.etloc.'eit. PI xxiT. fig. 17. 
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Just mentioned. This foraminiferous deposit, so far as can be seen, 
measures 100 feet in thickness, but is concealed in its extent downwards 
by its descent into the sea. It is probably *the lowest ; since the cbarac» 
ter of the limestone on this coast is to pass from the purest and whitest 
kinds superiorly into less pure, marly and variegated deposits inferioriy; 
and thence into silico-calcareous strata which terminate in pure micaceous 
sandstone. So that the pinkish blue limestone of Ras Fartack is pro- 
!;ably among the variegated strata of the series^ and therefore the last of 
the foraminiferous deposits downwards. 

Thus briefly given are the evidences of foraminiferous deposits on 
the south-east coast of Arabia. My observations on them extend much 
further but what has been stated is enough for our present purpose, the 
rest must remain for a future occasion. 

Let us now pass on to Sindh ; — Here the same species of Forami-* 
mfe7xt met with on the S.E. coast of Arabia are equally abundant. 
The fascicoUtes elliptioa characterizes the limestone hiils about Hydra- 
bad, the spheroidal species the limestone about Tatta. OrhitoUtes asso- 
ciated with fascicoUtes abound together in the HaU Range ,* and through 
the kindness of Dr. Malcolmson I have received specimens of several, 
nummulites, which form whole hills in the neighbourhood of Sukkur, and 
which are at the same time identical with all the species found in Kutch, 
those of the S.E. coast of Arabia, and those of Egypt. Among the mass 
of rolled pebbles found between Kurrachee and Ghara, arein all probabi- 
lity specimens of all the foraminiferous or nummulitic deposits in Sindh ; 
for these pebbles must have come from the Lukki and Hala Mountains 
where the limestone series of Sindh may be expected to exist in its full 
development. 

For the foraminiferous or nummulitic deposits of Kutch I must re- 
fer the reader to Col. Grant’s Geology of that country already cited. He 
will there And the nummulitic ground laid down, and many of the num- 
miilites named, figured, and faithfully described. ^ 

I have now to return to the Miliolite of Southern Arabia, as it exists 
at Poorbandar in Kliattyawar ; and here I regret to state, that I have not 
yet been able to visit it, to ascertain .what strata it superposes, or if by 
any, it be superposed ; since such an examination would furnish me with 

This paper so accords with what I have seen on the S. E. coast of Arabia and in 
Sindh, that I feci assured it must be most accurate in its details and will prove an invahr 
-Able key to the ^a'eology of these countries^ , 
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a key to &e . relative position of this forinatioii in the soiitheni part of 
the Desert of Akhafj where descending into the sea I had no opportunity 
of ascertaining its extent downwards, ,and being, covered with loose sand 
above had iiO' chance of arriving at any s.atisfactory conclusion as to 
, its termination in that direction.- 

The . Poorhandar limestone derives its sp.ecifie denomination from the 
place near .which i.fe is quarried 'in - Khafctyawar, and is Imported at Bom- 
bay in the sliap.e of blocks' and Sags for building purposes. It is of a 
brownish white color, uniform in structure, granular, and composed of 
oolitic p>articles of calcareous sand united together into a firm compact 
rock. This granular structure first attracted my attention, and know- 
ing from the discoveries of Ehrenbergh, that most of the cretaceous 
deposits tvere almost entirely composed of the remains of microscopic 
: Foramimferaf and that Br. Mantell in testing the truth of Ehrenberglfs 
observations in examining the chalk and flint of the S,E. of England’* 
had not only confirmed his statements, but had moreover found that the 
softer and more perishable parts of the bodies of these animals had also 
become mineralized; I thought it probable that this deposit also might 
be composed of the remains of them, and that certain yellow specks 
which it contained might be the mineral which Dr. Mantell had des- 
cribed, as supplying casts or fac-similes of their bodies. To ascertain 
this, a portion of it was reduced to coarse powder, and the yellow par- 
ticles having been liberated from their connexion with the carbonate of 
lime by an acid solvent, they were found to be what I had expected from 
Dr. Mantel!*s observations, viz, the easts of the interior of microscopic 
fovaminiferous shells, f of the most exquisite beauty in their forms and 
symmetrical development ; and the more highly they were magnified, the 
more minutely could be distinguished the innermost recesses of the 
cells or chambers they represented. The larger of these casts seldom 
approach to or exceed the 25th part of an inch, so that their forms, in 
detail, are entirely invisible to the unassisted eye ; occasionally the 
figures of the fossilized shells which enclose them can be partially seen, 
but this is seldom the case, they having become transformed by partial 
dissolution and recrystallization into the oolitic grains of which the rock 
is composed. 

* 'For this mberal Br. Maiitellhas -proposed the name Qf moUmMie* PWl, Trans, for 
1846 , part iv. p. 465 , ' . '/• 

t: -See Plate viir. %..i. 
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Ilaving tlius disco?ered tliat the PooAandar limestone was almost 
entirely composed of the remains of a variety o£ For am mif era ; I 
subjected from time to time portions of it to the analysis I have men- 
tioned, and at the Society’s Meeting held on the 6th June 1848 had the 
honor to shew to the Members then present several drawings of the 
genera I had recognized, and to exhibit under the microscope at the same 
time some of the most perfect and beautiful of the casts I had obtained. 
One of them, belonging to the genus Nodosaria 9 (D’Orb.) probably 
nearly allied to iV. spinicosta (D’Orb.) * is figured in Plate ix fig. i. 

Since examining the Poorbandar stone, I have received D’Orbigioy’s 
beautifal work, entitled Foramintferes du basin Teriiam de Vienne^ 
and from what I have seen therein, think, that with its plates it would 
almost be as good a hand-book for the fromer as for the latter ; it being 
understood, however, that where you have the shells or tests themselves 
in the tertiary deposits of the Basin of Vienna, the casts only appear 
in the Poorbander limestone of Khattyawar* 

The fossilized Foraminifera in the Poorbandar limestone, although 
occasionally reaching the 25tb, do not average more than the 100th part, 
of an inch in diameter, so that more than a million of them may be 
computed to exist in a cubic inch of this stone. 

They may be separated into two divisions, those in which the cells 
are large, the regularity of their arrangement visible, and their bond of 
union consisting of a single constricted portion between each, — and those 
in which the cells are minute (Plate ix fig. i. ), not averraging more than 
the 900th part of an inch in diameter, the, regularity of their arrangement 
not distinctly seen and their bond of union consisting of many thread- 
like filaments. The latter division appears to belong to D’Orbigny’s 
order SHchosfepaj — to Ehrenbergh’s -and should, I think, 

be classed with Orhitolites from the smallness of the cells^ their tmnt of 
spiral arrangement^ ^ and the appearance in the centre or at one end of 
having once been attached to a foreign body. 

Chemical Analysis of the Poorbandar Limestone. — To ascertain the 
mineral composition of the amber colored particles or casts, after having 
found that it was carbonate of line with which they were surrounded, I 
placed them for a few moments in the reducing flame of a blowpipe, and 

Foraminif. fossiles de Vienne Tab. 1 Fig. 32-13.1 
^ See tiiesc sinking cbaracieristics of ihis division of Foraminifera compared with lite 
nauiiloid formS; — Piates viii and ix figs, i, i. 
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observed tliat on, subsequesily exposing them' to the iniluen.ce of a magnet, 
tbey„.. 'were all attracted by it. Hence in a imigli\way ,tiiis:,:rock may b® 
said to be composed of carbonate of lime and oxide of iron. I was led 
to tbink tliat tbe amber colored particles were oxide of iron, from their 
color, and tlieir analogous position to the masses. oi Brotmi hmmatUe which 
are frequently found in the interior of fossilized gasteropodoiis shells. 
This is often met with in the limestone about Hydrabad in Sindh, and 
■much browm. hasmatite is there .loosely spread over' the' the surface of the 
hills, 'which originally came from this source. .1, would here also add an- 
other observation which is, that- accumulations of black iron sand attracted 
by the magnet appear here and there on the beach or in the land wash; 
where the surf breaks upon the of the Desert of Akhaf, each 

particle of which might have come ft'om the centre of a foraminiferouo 
shell. Dr. Malcolrason has done me the favor to send me a specimen 
of the same kind of sand from Sindh. May not this sand also have had 
a similar origin, and may not the Miliolite of Arabia be also found in 
Sindh? 

Finally,— we see the vast area over which the fossilized remains of 
Foramimfera spread in the countries mentioned. We may extend 
them in their largest froms and in their grandest deposits from the- 
Pyrenees probably to the foot of the Himmalayas ; it is not known 
how much of the Atlas Mountains may be composed of them or how- 
far their beds may extend into the Desert of Sahara. The older 
tertiary formations and the Chalk of Europe abound in their micros- 
copic forms, and in short the whole of the calcareous strata, compara- 
tively speaking, between the points I have mentioned, over which once 
extended the great sea in which they were deposited, appear . to be chie iy 
composed of their remains. 

Lamarck observes after his description of 3Iiliola a genus of Fora- 
mhiifera^ and the same applies to the whole order t — 

The shells of Miliola are the most singular in their form and per- 
haps the most interesting to consider, on account of their multiplicity in 
nature and the induence they have upon the size of the masses 'which are 
on the surface of the globe, and which form its crust. Their smallness- 
renders these bodies contemptible to our eyes, in fact we can hardly dis- 
tinguish them ; but one ceases to think thus, when one considers that it 
Is with the smallest objects that' nature everywhere produces the most 
Imposing and remarkable ^phenomena. , Now, it is here again that we 
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have one of the numerous instances which attest that in her production 
of living bodies, all that nature appears to lose on one side in volume 
she regains on the other in number of individuals, which she multiplies 
to infinity and with admirable promptitude. Truly do the remains of 
these little living bodies of the animal kingdom exert a greater influence 
over the state of the masses which compose the surface of our globe 
than those of the great animals, as the Elephants, the Hippopotamus 
the Whales, and the Cachalots, <Sz/C. which, although constituting the most 
considerable masses, are infinitely less multiplied in nature 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

PtATE VIIl. 

Fig, i. Disk of Orbitolite. from the Hala Mountains near the river Buran, Sindh,— iiaturai^ 
size. 

a. Disposition of cells around the centre, magnifierL 
h. do. do. on the surface, do. 

c. do. do. in a vertical section, do. 

Fig. 2. Fasc'icolitej of Tatta, — natural size; 

a. Vertical section, mag'nificd. 

b. Horizontiil do. do. 

Plate IX. ^ 

Fig. 1. Figure of the cast of a foraminiferous shell from the Poorbandar limestone of 
Khattyawar, magnified 3 lengtii about 1 — ^20th of an inch. (-Gen. Nodosariaf 
d’Orbigny). 

a. Apex, magnified. 

b. Base, cb. 

c. Horizontal section, magnified. 


Art. XIII. — Extracts from the Proceedings of the Societf. 

Thursday the 9th December, 1847. 

Members Elected. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Yardley, Kfc. ; J. G. Liimsden, Esq* and 
Donations for the Library. 

Numbers 1, 2 & 3of the « Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia.'' Presented by the Editors. 

t Lamarck HisU Nat. des. An. sans Vert. V. xL p. colxxxix. 
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Original CoMMUNicATiOKS. ■ 

Bolaolcai drawings of the Gogul tree of Sindh fJBcdsmnodendroM 
.Rotrbiirgldl Am.) and a closely allied species ( Balsa7nodendron pnhe-^ 
scens 'S.'E* S.) both executed under the superintendence of Dr. Stocks, 
Yaccinator in Sindh. Presented by Dr. Stocks to accompany his de« 
scriptioiis of these trees.^ 

Thursday the 13th of Jaiimiary, 1848. 

■ BIembers, Elected. 

Cursetjee Jamsetjee, Esq. and H. E. Goldsmid, Esq. 

Donations for the Library. 

1st. Journal of the American Oriental Society, No. 1. VoL Jii. 
Presented by that Society. 

2nd. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Bforgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
Heft, II. Presented by that Society. 

3rd. Nos. 4 &:■ 5 of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. Pre- 
sented by the Editors. 

Presents for the BIuseum. 

A collection of Fossils from the Green*Sand, Chalk, Red-Sandstone, 
Lias and Bovey Coal Formations of Devonshire. Also a collection of 
Shells from the South Pacific Ocean, and specimens of Lava from the 
Blarquesas Islands, Presented by H. B. E. Frere, Esq. 

The B€C 7 'etary reported that the appointment of a successor to the 
late Librarian referred to the Committee of Bfanagement for decision 
had been considered, and that the Committee had resolved to retain 
BIr. Blendoza to perform the duties of that office at the salary before 
Elated. 


Thursday the 18th of February, 1848. 

1st. Bleteorological Observations made at the H. E. C. Blagiietical 
Observatory at Madras# Presented by Government. 

^ This commiuiication was published m the last No. of the ^Society's JoumaL 
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2nd* An Essay on Female Infaiitieide with a translation into Gu- 
jerathee, by Bliawoo Dajee. Ditto. 

3rd. Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay 
No. ¥111. Ditto., , 

4tli. General Observations on the Provinces annexed to the Russian 
Empire under the denomination of the Territory of Armenia; translat- 
ed from the French with notes by Samuel Marear, Esq. Presented by 
the. Author. . 

5th. Bibliographia Armeniaea; by Samuel Marear, Esq. Present- 
ed by the .Author. , 

6tb. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. VI., and Supplement 
to No. V. Presented by the Editors. 

7th. A Chinese work in 6 Volumes. Presented by Captain C. W. 
Montriou, I. N. 

Respecting the Malcolmson Testimonial it was reported that a Meeting 
of the Committee of Management had been called on Monday last to 
carry into effect the Society's resolutions of the 29th Nov, last, but 
sufficient Members not having been present to form a quorum, no 
business was transacted. 

Resolved. — That the subject be brought forward at the next Meet- 
ing of the Society with the following proposition by Dr. Stevenson, viz. — 

That the medals when struck be annually awarded as prizes for the 
best Essays on subjects of Natural History, Chemistry, or some other 
.kindred sciences. 

The subscriptions for a testimonial to the memory of the late Major 
General Vans Kennedy having been stated to amount to a sum much 
beyond that which would be required to carry out the first resolution 
of the Society, viz. — That “ of erecting a suitable monument over his 
-remains,*^ It was resolved: — 

That as more than a year had elapsed since General Kennedy's death 
had taken place, the Secretary be authorized to expend a sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 600 for carrying into effect this resolution. 


i 7li 
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Thursday the 9th March 1848. 

Donations foe. the Libkaey. 

ist. Icooes Plaiitarum Indies Orientalis, by Dr. Wight, Part Ist^ 
v-o]. IV. Presented by Government. 

2iul. Manual of Materia Medica? by J. F. Royle, M. ,D.,, &c.: , 
Clinical lilustrations of the Diseases of India, by W, Geddes, M. D.^ 
<fec. and Cheliu s System of Surgery translated from the German by J, 
F. South, Esq. Presented by the Medical Board of Bombay. 

Srd. La Rhetorique des Nations Mirssiilmanes d'apres le traite 
Persan intitule Hadayic ul-Balagat, par M. Oarcin de Tassy, 4me Ex- 
trait. Presented by the Author. 

4th. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. I, V"ol. 11, January, 
1848. Presented b}" the Editors. 

5th. Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, YoL XIV. Pre- 
sented by Government. 

6th. Proceedings of the Royal Astronomical Society Nos. 1 to 17, 
Vol. Vn, 3847. Presented by Government. 

7th. Nos. 1 — 4 of the Bulletin et Annales de L' Acaclemie D^ Arc- 
lieologie de Belgique. Presented by that Academy. 

Presents for the Museum. 

3st. Polished Pebbles of Nummulitic Limestone from Lower Sindh. 
Presented by Major Hughes. 

■Original Communication.' / 

A descriptive account of the Fresh Water Sponges in the island of 
Bombay with observations on their Structure and Development. Genus 
( Spongilla ). By. H. J. Garter, Esq.^ Assistant Surgeon ^ Bombay 
Establishment."^'' ' 

The means of carrying into effect the Resolutions passed by the So- 
eietj at its Anniversary Meeting respecting the 3Iaicolmson Tes£imonkd» 
and the Rev. Dr. Stevenson^s addition, “ That the medals when struck 
be annually awarded as prizes for the best Essays on subjects of Natural 
History, Chemistry or some other kindred Sciences/’ were considered 
by the Meeting, and after a short discussion Dr. Stevenson withdrew 
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his proposition, and J. Smith, Esq,, seconded by Professor Harkness, 
proposed for consideration at the next Meeting of the Society 

That the sum subscribed to the Malcolmson Medal Fund, being 
inadequate to carry out the object of the Society the means originally 
proposedi be laid out in the purchase of Standard Works, with a view of 
perpetuating the name of Dr. Malcolmson in connection with the Society, 
and of promoting among its members the study of those branches of 
Natural History to which Dr. Malcolmson had more particularly direct- 
ed his attention, and that these books be neatly and uniformly bound, 
marked with a suitable inscription and placed in a press or shelf in the 
Museum, set apart for that purpose, and henceforth to be designated and 
known as the Malcolmson Collection.” 

With reference to M. H* B. Koenig’s letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson’s address, dated January 9th 1848, which states that a short time 
since Mr* Koenig forwarded through C. J. Stewart, London, a present 
of 10 volumes to Dr. Wilson and the Society; and that if convenient, he 
would be obliged to the Society to favor him with 25 copies of each No. 
of its Journal as it is published, that its contents might be made known 
in Germany ; also that in return, he would send the price of the Journals 
in cash or in books as the Society might wish. It was resolved that 
Mr. Koenig’s request be complied with and his offer accepted, and that 
25 copies of the present No., viz. XI, of the Society’s Journal be for- 
warded to his address with a letter intimating that as many copies of 
each of the Nos. already published are procurable, if he requires them. 

An abstract of the correspondence between the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors and the Supreme Government of India, respecting the pre- 
liminary arrangements that should be instituted for conducting the Anti- 
quarian researches contemplated by the Hon’ble Court, within the ter- 
ritories of the Bombay Government, was read to the meeting ; and copies 
of the Hon^ble Court’s despatch laid before it, with a letter from J. G. 
Lumsden, Esq. Secretary to Government, requesting the Society to favor 
the Government with its opinion on the subject. 

Eesohed. That the whole of the correspondence be printed, and a 
copy sent to each member of the Committee, and that the Committee after 
having given the subject its mature consideration, be requested to sub- 
mit a proposition in answer to Government at next meeting of the 
Society. 



' 1 ’ 78 '' ''' ■ ■ E^lmcisfrom the'PmmeMBgB of ^thB^Socut^* . 

■ ; The ‘Beereta/ry amidmiced that Mo. XI , of the, ,■ Society's Journal, . liad; 
been printed, and; was now. ready for distribution. 


Thursday the ISth of April, 1848. 

. Mehbebs Elected.. 

, The Eevdv D., O. ■; Allen . and Ve,na,ick;Giiiigadur Shastree, Esq, 
Donations. FOR THE Libeaby. 

ist Dr, OrifSth’s Private Journals and Travels in India and the 
neighbouring coiintries. Presented by Governinent. 

2nd. Posthumous Papers, Botanical^ entitled Notulse ad Flantas 
Asiatlcas. Ditto. 

8rd, Botanical plates, entitled leones Piantarum Asiaticarum. Ditto, 

4th. Madras Astronomical Observations. By T. G. Taylor, Esq, 
F. R. S, Presented by the Madras Government. 

5th. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, February 
1848, No. II. Vol. 11. Presented by the Editors. 

6th. Jardine and Selby's Ornithological Illustrations, YoL lY. 
Presented by Commander Montriou. 

' PbESEKTS FOR THE MoSEDBI. ■ . ■ ' ■ 

1st Skin of from the island of Java. Present- 

' ed'''by Captain ■Beyts. , 

2nd. Two Specimens of Umulus heterodactplus from the China 
Sea. Presented by Mr. A. Yiegas. 

8rd* Specimens of Yolcanic Rocks from Aden. Presented by 

The Story of Tukardma., ■ From the MaratM-Prafcrit With an 
Introduction, by the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell. Communicated by 
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The proposition for employing the money subscribed for the Mal« 
colmson Testimonial in the purchase of Standard Works on those 
branches of Natural History to which the late Dr. Malcolmson had 
more particularly directed his attention, and that such works should be 
placed by themselves in the Museum and designated the Ilalcolmson 
Collection v/as submitted, and received the unanimous approval of the 
meeting ; but before being finally adopted by the Society, it was deemed 
advisable that it should be circulated as strongly recommended by the 
meeting, for the sanction of Subscribers now residing in the Island of 
Bombay. 

The Secretary reported that in accordance a resolution passed 
at the last meeting, the correspondence of the Hon’ble the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company with the Governor General of India, 
respecting preliminary arrangements for conducting Antiquarian re- 
searches in India, submitted for the opinion of the Society by the Hon'ble 
the Governor in Council of Bombay with reference to the Monuments 
and Cave-Tenaples of antiquity within the territories under the Bombay 
Government, had been printed and issued to the Com^nittes of Man-- 
agement and that a meeting of the Committee had been convened for 
the purpose of suggesting a reply to Government on the subject, but as 
there were not members enough present to form a quorum for tran- 
sacting business, a letter to Government had been drafted on the sug- 
gestions of those who had assembled which was now submitted for the 
approval of the meeting. This letter with a few alterations was adopt- 
ed. It recommended that authentic information as to the number and 
situation of all the Monuments and Cave-Temples of Antiquity in the 
territories under the Government of Bombay should be obtained — the 
means by v/hich this information should be obtained — the willingness of 
the Society to form a Commission out of their own members to receive 
and arrange such information, and finally to place it in the hands of 
the Government for the guidance of one or more persons whom the 
Government might deem best fitted to undertake the preliminary enqui- 
ries contemplated by the Hon’ble Court — lastly, the desirableness of 
.commencing these inquiries as early as possible. 



ISO ' Exirmis' from' the Proceedings of the Society. 

Tliiirsday, the 11th of May, 1848. 

Members Elected. 

C. M. Harrison, Esq., C. S., Commander Kemptliorne, I. N., Professor 
J. Patton, E. I., and John Henry Kays, Esq. 

Donations for the Library. 

1st. Copy of a report on the Survey and Assessment of the Bun- 
kapoor Talooka of the Dharwar Zillah, by Capt. Wingate, Superinten- 
dent in the Southern Maratha Country. Presented by Government. 

2nd. Two copies of reports of cases treated in the Calcutta Mes- 
meric Hospital. Presented by ditto. 

8rd. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, No. 
11, YoL IL, March 1848. Presented by the Editors. 

Presents for the Museum. 

1st. Specimens of compact Gypsum and Serpentine from the ntigh- 
boiirhood of Candahar. Presented by Dr. Malcolmson. 

2ad. Nineteen silver and six copper coins. Presented by Dr. B. 
White, through Dr. Morehead. . 

These coins were examined by the Revd. Dr. Stevenson, who states 
that two of the silver ones are Baetrian coins of Menander, bearing a 
Greek legend, with corresponding Pahlivi letters on the obverse, the 
same as those described in Vol. lY. of the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Journal, and figured in plate NXVI. of that volume. The rest, viz. 
17, belong to the Indian Dynastjq called by Prinsep the Eoyal Satraps 
of Saurarashti'a ; they have all the Chatya or Buddhist emblem, and 
are the same in every respect as those found at J unear ^ and described 
in the last No. of the Society’s Journal. Of the six copper coins, four 
are Parthian^ and have a Zoroastrian Priest on one side, throwing an 
oblation into a sacred fire, &c., and a warrior Prince on the other; there 
are rudiments of letters, but nothing can be made out of them. The 
remaining two are doubtful; the figure on one side has a trident by it 
To class the latter, books are required which are not in the Society’s 
^ Library. ' ■ ' . 

Brd. ' A Copper^plate Gmnt^ • supposed to have been found in the 
vicinity of Djein, Presented -'by 'Colonel Sandys, through the Lord 
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Bishop of Bombay. The character is in Sanskrit, and it appears to 
have been given by Vtieyiilludevay a petty Chief on the banks of the 
Nurbndda and a dependant of Afuyapaldeva on the ISth day of the 
bright half of Kartick^ in the year 1281, ( A. D. 1174 ), to record that 
a village named Alhtveegamh was granted on the 12th of the bright 
half of Karticli in the same year, on the occasion of performing the 
ceremony oi Oodyapiin^ ( consequent on the fast observed by Viieyid- 
ludeva on the i 1th of the bright half of Kartick ) for the purpose of 
feeding fifty Brahmins daily. 

Original Communications. 

On Foraminifera^ their organization and the existence of their 
fossilized remains on the S. E, Coast of Arabia, in Sindh, Kutch, and in 
Khattyawar, by H. J. Carter, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Esta- 
blishment. Communicated by the Author.^ 

Botvs of the Ancients, — Dr. Buist stated that on consulting Reeses 
Cyclopedia he found that the author of the article on the subject of 
Bows of the Ancients, had observed that the Scythian Bow by ancient 
authors had been compared to the Greek Sigma, The writer of the 
article mentions that the Sigma alluded to must be that of the ancient 
form of the letter which resembles our C. This Dr. Buist conceived 
,to be a mistake and that the intended was the common Greek 

the form of which the Lahore bows ( exhibited by Dr. Buist) so nearly 
resembled, and therefore, that the Scythian bow must, like the Indian 
bows, have been made, not of one but of several pieces of wood. 

A letter from Government was read thanking the Society for its 
suggestions respecting the inquiries which should be made previous to 
commencing the Antiquarian Researches on this side of India, contem- 
plated by the Hon'ble the Court of Directors ; also intimating that they 
would be recommended for the sanction of the Supreme Government 
of India. 

A letter from the Visconte de Kerckhove, President of the Academy 
of Archaeology of Belgium, dated Antwerp, 29th April 1847, expressive 
of the desire of that Academy to become more intimately connected with 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and proposing that the 
names of three members of the latter should be forwarded to him for ad- 


* See Art. XII. of this No, 
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mission into tlie Belgian Aeademy, alsom return, tbaiM Felix Bogaerts, 

^ Professor of . History, ' &c. &c, kc., and liis son,.' M/Eugene::de ,;Eercfc;:, 
hofe,'^ Doctor, of Law,, &c. &c. shoidd be proposed 'aS;;,memfe 
tlie Bombay , Asiatic Society, and that official intimation should be given 
to him of his own election, which he had been informed had taken place 
soine .months since. 

, The . SeoretciTi/'' reported that. the proposition respecting the Malcolm- 
son Testimonial, approved of at the last meeting, had been circulated to 
the Subscribers present in Bombay, and that having received their sanc- 
tion, it only remained to be adopted by the Society ; also that he would 
recommend that, as the sum subscribed was small, viz. -Rs. 966 J0»4, 
the Society of itself should, out of respect for the memory of their late 
Secretary, contribute to the testimonial by increasing the sum to Rs. 
i060, and by binding the books purchased with it. The proposition was 
adopted, and the Secretary's recommendation sanctioned. 

On the motion of Col. Jervis, Viee-President^ seconded by the 
Secretary^ it was resolved that a deputation, consisting of the Presiderii^ 
Wue-PresidentSi and Secretary^ should wait upon the Right Honorable 
the Governor, Lord Viscount Falkland, for the purpose of soliciting his 
Lordship to become Patron of the Society. 

With reference to the propositions contained in the Visconte de 
Kerckhove’s letter, it was resolved, that a ballot should be held for the 
•gentlemen therein mentioned at the next meeting, and that the three.- 
members of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society who were 
to be admitted into the Belgian Academy of Archaeology in return, should 
also then be chosen. 


Thursday, the 8fch of June, 1848. 

AIembers Elected. 

•Captain E. Baynes, and' Captain French.. ■... 

■■■■ '• MM, le Visconte d© -Eerckhove, Eugene de Kerckhove, and Feik: 
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Donations fok the Libkaey. 

1st* Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, from 
July 1847 to March 1848^ and a copy of the Supplement for December 
1847. Presented by Government* 

2nd. Copy of a Report, by Lieutenant Keatinge, of a passage made 
by him down the Nurbudda River from the Falls ofDhareeto Mundiey* 
sir ; and of a passage from Mundleysir to. Broach, by Lieutenant 
Evans. Presented by Government. 

PilESENTS FOR THE MuSEmvi. 

Two portions of an JEroUte, sent to the Georgraphical Boclety by 
Captain G. Wingate, were placed on the table by Dr. Biiist, Secretary 
of the Geographical Society, who stated that as Captain Wingate had 
not yet intimated his wish respecting their ultirate destination, the Geo- 
graphical Society, though desirous of presenting them to the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Museum, could only do so for the present conditionally, Capt. 
Wingate s account of this body will be found in the proceedings of a 
meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society, held on the 8th inst. 

Original Communication. 

^ On the Composition of the Poorbandar. Limestone of Khattyawar, 
by H. J. Carter, Esq,, Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Establishment* 
Communicated by the Author.* 

In answer to the letter from Government, No. 1895, dated 27th uit. 
calling the Society’s attention to Mr. Secretary Pringle^s letter, No. 8698 
dated 28rd November 1846, respecting statistical information required 
by the Hon’ble Court of Director's, ‘-‘the Secretary was requested to 
state what had been done by the Society in August last, in endeavouring 
to take a Census of the Island of Bombay ; also the Society’s willingness 
to resume the subject, under the concurrence and support of Government. 

With reference to the intimation given in Dr. Stevenson’s letter, that 
a Member of the house of Forbes and Co. had informed him that the 
friends of the late Dr. Malcolmsonin England had expressed a desire 
to unite with the Society in subscribing the sum of Rs. 1500 for carrying 

''See, An. 
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into efect the intention of having a Malcoimson Medal, for annual 
distribution,— it was proposed by Dr. Wilson, seconded by Col Jervis, 
that ill reply,— the Society’s resolution with regard to the Malcolm^ 
son Testimonial, as passed at its last meeting, be made known to 
the house of Forbes and Co., with the circumstances which induced 
the Society to depart from its original intention of having a Medal, 
and its hope that the Mends of the late Dr. Malcoimsom in England 
would still contribute the sura proposed, to enable the Society to carry 
out more eftectually that plan, which had finally been determined on 
as the best to perpetuate the memory of its late Secretary in connexion 
with the Society. 

It was reported that, the deputation appointed at the last meeting 
had w'aited upon Lord Falkland, and that his Lordship had been pleased 
to express himself willing to become Patron of the Society, and to afford 
it any assistance .in his power, • 

Ancient Corns. Dr. Wilson intimated that Captain Christopher, 
I. N., had resolved to present the Society with a collection of ancient 
coins, made by him during his late voyages on the Indus ; that he had 
put them into his hands for arrangement and illustration ; and that they 
would be laid before the next meeting, with a few notes, in which also 
the Parthian Coin exhibited by Dr. Buist at the last meeting, and others 
of the same dynasty, procured at Bombay, would be noticed.’^ 

G^pswn. Dr. Buist exhibited a portion of Gypsum which had beerr 
roasted, powdered, and cast, and after having been exposed to the rain, 
had presented an appearance of returning to a crystalline form. 


Thursday, the 13th of July, 1848^ 

. MjEMBEIIS ElECTEB;. 

Captain C* Whitelock, Dr. J. H. Wilmot, and the Rev, I. Glasgow. 

Bonatiohs foe the Libeaey. 

L ** A Catechism on the Currency/' hy T, P* Thompson. P»*; 
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2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Easleni Asia, No, IV, 
VoL IL for April 1848, Presented by Government. 

3. Twenty-four volumes of works in German, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Latin. Presented by Mr. Koenig, of Bonn. 

Original Communications. 

L A transcript in Baibodh of fac- similes of two copper tablets found 
in the city of Oojein, with an English, version. Communicated by Ooveni' 
ment. Fac-similes of these plates were forwarded in a letter No. 1610, 
dated November 21st, 1847, to the Society's address, from 11. N. C. 
Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

2. A description, with drawings, of a new genus of plants of the 
order Anacavdieae, named by the author Glycycarpus. By N. A. Dakell, 
Esq. Communicated by the Secretary. 

This plant is to be found in the neighbourhood of Mahabuleshwar 
and the Goa jungles. Contrary to the family to which it belongs, the 
fruit of this genus, which, according to the author, consists of a black 
shining drupe, about the size of a french bean, appears to be not only 
harmless in its nature, but much sought after for its sweet and agreeable 
qualities. In the Goa districts it bears the name of Ansale. 

3. Dr. Wilson, on behalf of Captain Christopher. I. N., present- 
ed to the Society a collection of ancient coins made by that gentleman 
during his late voyages of research and experiment on the Indus. 
These coins had been assorted and arranged by. Dr. Wilson. A great 
number of them belong to the Bactrian and Indo-Scythian and Kanauj 
dynasties, including one of Heliocles, one of Azes, nine of Soter Mcgas, 
seven of the Kadphises group, ten of the Kanerki, fourteen of the Kanauj 
or ancient Hindee series, eleven not yet identified, but of which some- 
thing may be made, and twenty one much defaced. There were also 
121, with Arabic and Persian characters, which had not yet been ex- 
amined. On the most remarkable of these coins, and the Parthian coin 
lately exhibited by Dr. Buist, and some specimens from Dr. Wilson's 
own collection, some notes were read 'by Dr. Wilson, which will appear 
in the next number of the Society's /Journal.- A. continuation of his 
paper was promised, should anything of novelty or interest be discovered 
ott a further study of Captain Christopher's valuable gatlieringK. 
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With reference' to Government letter ' Ho. 2486^ dated: 11 th July' 
I848j and its accompaniments, conveying a request to the Society that 
it would favor his Lordship in Council with any information that could 
be obtained on twenty silver' coins forw’'arded therewith^ w^hich had been 
taken from ■ a parcel of 397 discovered by a ryot on digging up the 
foundation of an old house in the village of Sunganeshwar, in the collecto* 
rate of Rutnagherry, specimens of which his: Lordship in Council would 
be happy to present to the Society ; it was resolved — that they should be 
submitted to Dr. Wilson for examination, with a request that Dr. 
Wilson would favor the Society with the result of his enquiries con- 
cerning them ^ at his convenience. 


Thursday, the 10th of August, 1848. 

Members Elected. 

Muiimohundass Davidass, Esq., was admitted a member without 
ballot, by virtue of his belongingto the Home Society. 

Donations for the Library. 

1st. Indische Alterthumskunde ” Von Christian Lassen. Pre- 
sented by the Author. 

2nd. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, No. II. 
¥oI. V. for May 1848, and Supplement to No. VI. of Vol. I. Presented 

: by Government ' '. 

3rd. Ditto. Nos., IV., V., VL, for 1848, and Supplement to 
No. VI., of VoL I. Presented by the Editors. 

Presents for the 'Museum. 

1st. A portion of black shale from the neighbourhood of the Slu- 
ices in the island of Bombay, containing the remains of a small species 
GfFrogfManapusiUaJ} so named by Professor Owen in Ms descrip- 
tion of this batracholite In the Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- ’ 
cietj, No. IL Presented by H*. Coneybeare, Esq. 

2nd. Specimens of several kinds of, Nummulites from the neigh- 
bourhood of Shikarpoor. Presented by Dr. Malcolmsoii. 




'1849]; , ■- :EMrmi$ from the ProveedmgS'e^Me 'Socm^^^ 

The Beeretary stated, that Br* Malcolmson’s present of NummiiliteR 
from the neighbourhood of Shikarpoor in Sindh was most acceptable* 
'The collection although small was complete ; it contained perfect sped- 
inens of several kinds of both large and small Niimmulites, which might 
be identified with others in the museum most common to the Nurnmuli- 
tic formation of Egypt, and also with those which the SeeretaTi/ himself 
had collected on the south-east coast of Arabia, where, in certain lo- 
calities ^ a formation characterized by the same fossils in great abundance 
might be observed to exist. 

With reference to the Government letter No. 2805^ dated the 3 1 si 
ultimo, conveying a request that the Society would appoint the Com- 
mission, proposed in its letter of the 15th of April last, for obtaining* 
authentic information relative to the number and situation of all the 
Monuments and Cave-Temples of Antiquity in the territories under the 
Bombay Government, &g., as the Government of India had signified its 
entire approval of the arrangements suggested by the Society; — It was 
resolved, — that the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Monoranj Pi^esident; the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson, C. J. Erskine, Esq. C. S. : Captain 

Lynch 1. N. ; J. Harkness Esq. Principal of the Elphinstone In» 
stitution ; Venafck Gungadhur Shastree Esq. and the Seci^etary^ should 
be appointed for this purpose. 


Thursday, the 14th of September, 1848. 

Member Elected. 

H. Gibb, Esq. 

Donations for the Library. 

1st. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, No. 
¥11, VoL II., for July 1848. Presented by the Editors. 

2nd. Ditto, Nos. VI, VoL II, for June 1848. Presented by Gov- 

3rd, Tables for determining Time to the nearest minute, applica- 

ble to the Madras and Southern parts of the Bombay Presidencies, by 
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William Grants Esq.j Assistant Eevemie;, Surveyor 'D* P. .We;: ^ 
seiited by Goveniment. 

4tli. Toh/a-i Jamskeedf being a translation in Giijerathee of 
a Persian Treatise entitled Kileed-i-Daneski by^ Sorabjee.. Jamsetjee 
Jejeeblioy, Esq. ' Presented by 'the Author. 

. .PaESENTS, FOR THE MuSEUM. . 

A collection of Fresh -water Shells, consisting of 3Ieiania, Lynmma^ 
Mmtr&j and PianoiMsi from the neighbourhood of Sattara. Present- 
ed by H* B. E.Frere, Esq,: S. ■' 

Original Communication. 

Memorandum regarding an ancient Tank near Sattara, and some 
Coins found in its embankment, wdth a Flan of the Tank, and Sketches 
of the Coins, by H, B. E. Frere, Esq.’, C. S. Communicated by the 
Author, 

Frere’s communication was read. The ancient Tank which 
It describes is on the made road to Poona, about nine miles from Sattara* 
It is traditionally allowed to have been built in the reign gf Raja W^rai, 
who lived at Wytalgliur^ about the time of Pandoo^ and ruled that 
part of the country. Some Gowlee Rajas, who inhabited a village three 
or four hundred yards from Sewthur, — an account of the remains of 
which village is contained in the communication,— are also said to have 
found and used the tank ; but that which claims most notice about it, 
and is most likely to lead to its true history, are the silver coins which 
are occasionally found about its banks after heavy rains. These are 
about I- of an inch in diameter, six only weighing about 24|- grains. 
They all bear traces of a perforation about the centre, and a crack ex- 
tending to the circumference, probably owing to their having been for- 
med .of a piece of silver wire bent into a circle, which was afterwards 
flattened into a disk. One face bears a figure, much resembling the 
popular divinity Hmcmwi^ or but apparently with a bird's 

head with dots over it ; the other, a ' curvilinear character in the form 
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Thursday, the 12th October, 1848. 

Members Ejected. 

Commodore J. C. Hawkins, I. N, and J, Vaupell, Esq. 

Donations for the Library. 

L “Zoroastre-— Essai Sur La Philosophie Religieuse de la Perse/' 
par M. Joachim Menat. Presented by the Author. 

2nd. Jouimal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. No. 
TIL Vol. IL for July 1848. Presented by Government. 

3rd. Royal Astronomical Society's Proceedings for February, 
March, and April, 1848, yol. VIII. Presented by that Society. 

Original Communioation. 

“ On Marathi works composed by the Portuguese ; by the Rev. 
J. M. Mitchell. Communicated by the Author. ^ 


Thursday, the 23rd of November, 1848* 

Donations for the Library. 

1. Journal of the Indian Archiplago and Eastern Asia, No. VIIL 
¥oL II for August 1848. Presented by Government. 

2. Ditto. Presented by the Editors. 

3. A copy of the Guzerathee edition of the “ DesatirJ’ By Mulla 
Kakobad bin Muncherjee. Presented by Government. 

4. leones Flantarun Indiae Orientitalis, Part IL Vol. IV., by Ro- 
bert Wight, Esq., M. D.., P. L. S*, Surgeon, Madras Establishment. 
Presented by Government. 

5. Quelques Mots a la Memoire de Son Altesse Royale Le Grand. 
Due de Hesse Louis II, par LeYiscomte J. R. L. de Kerckhove,. . 
Presented by the Author. 

6. Royal Astronomical Society's proceedings for May I2th, 1848, 
No. 7, voL VIIL Presented by that 'Society. 

^ See. Art, XI. of this No. 
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„ Presents FOR the Museum* ;' 

L Specimens of Hyalota iridentata and Janthina from the Indian 
Ocean* By Captain Kempthorne, L N. ■ , 

- % A collection of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins from' Thebes* 
By ditto- 

Original Communication. ■ 

Observations on the Grammatical Striietare of the Indian Lan- 
guages;” by the Eev. J, Stevenson, D. D. Communicated by the 
Author/^ ■ ■ ■ 

The Secretary reported that in accordance with the resolution of the 
Society passed at its Monthly Meeting held on the 10th of February 
kst, a handsome Tomb had been erected over the remains of the late 
Major-General Vans Kennedy. It is situated in the western part of 
the burial ground of Back-Bay close to the sea-wall. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Monday, the 27th of November, 1848. 

Member Elected. 

W, Courtney, Esq, 

Donation tor the Library. 

A raised Map of the Holy Land. By the Rev. Dr. J, Wilson^ 
Honorary President* 

The Meeting proceeded to the election of the Committee of Mana- 
gement^ the Museum Committee^ and Audit07^s for the ensuing year, — 
the President f Vice-Presidents^ and Secretary^ remaining in otSce, 
agreeably to the rules of the Society. 

For the Committee of Management ^ mere elected John 
Harkiiess ; C. J* Erskine, Esq. ; S. S. Dickinson, Esq.; Rev. George 
Cook ; Henry Young, Esq.-;. Major J. Holland ; C. Morehead; Esq., M. 
D.; Captain Lynch, L N.; William Howard, Esq. ; and John Scott, Esq, 


I 
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F or tlie Mmeum — The ■ Eev. 6- Figotl , H. ' J.; Carter 

Esq. ; C. J. Erskine, Esq. ; H. Coneybe^re, Esq. ; Lieut. C. W, Mon» 
triou ; and W. C. Coles,' Esq., M. B. ■ ■ 

For the Auditors , — Colonel G, Moore, and A. Spens, Esq, C. S, 
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Art* L — Observations on the Grammatical Structure of the 
Vernacular Languages of India. By the Rev, Be, 
Stevenson. 

No. % 

The Indefinite Article. 

It has by many been taken for granted that none of the Vernacular 
languages of India have any thing corresponding to the Article, for no 
better reason apparently, than because there is no Article in the San- 
scrit. Yet in Clarkson’s Gujarathf, ((».) Campbeirs Telugu, [h.) and 
Lambrick’s Singhalese, (c.) Grammars ; in Hunter’s Hindostani, (d) 
Moiesworth’s Marathi, {e.) Candy’s English and Marathi, (/.) Ram Ko- 
muFs English and Bengali, (g.) Garrett’s Canarese, {h,) and Eoftler’s 
Tamil, (i.) Dictionaries, as well as in other authorities, the numeral 
adjective corresponding to one, like the French un and the Turkish 
Mr, is stated to have occasionally the character and power of an 

(a) p. 15. (/?) p. 42. {c) p. ii3. (o?) under the word 4 J 0 {r] under No. 3, 
(/) under A. h») under A. {h) p. 147.' {%) Vol. I. p. 287. 
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As thid indefinite use of the_ numeral in the Vernacular Dialects of 
India, differs very considerably from the Indefinite Article of Euro» 
pean languages, it may be necessary to notice briefiy in what the dif- 
ference consists. In European languagues the Article is used to point 
out one individual of a species indefinitely, without any emphasis. In 
the ludiaii tongues there is emphasis joined to the want of definite- 
ness. To express unemphatically and indefinitely that there is one 
individual in the mind of the speaker, the Hindus use simply the Noun 
without any addition. Thus he gave me a rupee”, is simply in 
Hindostani, Usne mvjke nipaiya diyd To use 

ek before rupaiya^ in this sentence would make it mean, he gave me 
one rupee.” When is used indefinitely in India, it has frequently 
the power of the English Article with the emphatic word certain affix- 
ed ; thus, means not a lion,” but a certain lion;” and in 

Marathi means on a certain occasion, though in this case 

the idioms of the ttvo languages nearly coalesce, and we could proper- 
ly translate the phrase by the words, << once on a time,” where the 
emphasis is given by the adverb once. Another use of is to ex- 
press emphatically any one of a multitude j thus in Marathi, a person 
who had got some urgent business on his hands might say, 
( gddijald boldway call a servant,” meaning 

any one you can find. These or similar uses of the word will be 
found, according to the authorities above referred to, in the other lan- 
guages of India, though I am unable from personal experience to 
speak more particularly on the subject. It will be admitted that the 
French im and the German ein, used for the Indefinite Article, are 
nothing more than the first number in the series of numerals^ modified 
and adapted to a particular purpose ; and I tliink the same may be 
said of Ihe English a, which in the form of an was anciently written 
anCy a word still used for one in the Lowland Scottish dialect. If the 
French and Spanish and Italian used as an article, be undoubtedly 
derived from the Latin musy we are furnished with an illustration of 
an important principle in such enquiries ; namely, that the construction 
of a language is much more stable than its Vocabulary. 'There is no 
article in the Latin language, and no such use of as of m in these 
tongues, yet the latter is most certainly derived from the former. So 
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there is no such use of q'iT in the Sanscrit as that above described ? 
thongh the word is pure Sanscrit. This idionij then, belongs to the 
Vernacular languages of India, all of which as well as that of Ceylon it 
pervades, and therefore must have belonged to an aboriginal dialect 
spoken throughout the whole country before the language of the pop- 
ulation was influenced by the Brahmanical tongue. The substitu- 
tion of ek in the Northern languages for the ondu of the Southern, 
changes merely the word without affecting the idiom. The classic word 
has found insertion into the aboriginal language in the same manner 
as many an old baronial castle still retains its mediseval configu- 
ration, though one battlement after another has had its old crumbling 
stones replaced by fresh materials ; or as in the classic land of 
Greece, or amid Egypt’s massive monuments, the traveller descries 
some Turkish castle, constructed after a barbaric model, repaired with 
stones which once adorned a Parthenon or Osirian temple, and sees 
where the rough plastering has fallen off, the chaste sculpture of 
some disciple of Phidias, or the pictuied hieroglyphics of Egyptian 

The Definite Article. 

In the same manner that the word, which expresses the numeral one 
is frequently used for an Indefinite Article, there is a particular particle 
that when affixed to a word supplies the place of a Definite Article. 
As in the former case, the laws of this article differ very considerably 
from those of the Definite Article in European languages, and to explain 
its full import is attended with a difficulty similar to that which we no- 
ticed in reference to the Indefinite Article. It at one time corresponds 
to an emphasis placed on the Personal Pronouns in the English, where 
frequently the demonstrative that may be substituted as wuhi chor hai, 

De is the thief,” or is the thief.” At another time it points 
back to some one mentioned in the preceding context, and may with 
the pronoun to which it is attached, be rendered by « the same as 
wuhi sakshi ke liye aya, The same came for the purpose of giving 
evidence.” ' 

This panicle in Hindustani and Bengali is f (i.) ,* in Tamil, Cana- 
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rese anti Tehigii it assumes the form of (e) ; in Gujarathi and Mar- 

It is true that \vc have something of an analogical particle in the 
of the Sanscrit, which may be used much in the same way as the 
abovementloned particles in the vernacular tongues, and some of 
them seem easily derivable from this very word. But others of them 
cannot be traced back to a Sanscrit origin, and are probably parts of 
the aboriginal Indian language, as the Sf of the Gujarathi and the 
^ of the Marathi, which have no connection in sense with the ^ of the 
Sanscrit. The inference in this cavse is not however so strong, and I 
would not lay so much stress on it as in the case of the use of ek for 
an Indefinite Article. 

The Noun. 

In as many of the Vernacular languages of India as have been sub- 
jected to Grammatical analysis, it has been usual to reckon seven 
cases besides the Vocative, as is done in Sanscrit ; though it might 
have been as easy to make out twice seven in most of them. A 
more rational practice has, however, been adopted in reference to some * 
of the languages belonging to the northern family, and the genius of 
the particular tongue under analysis observed and followed, as is al- 
ways done in respect of the Numbers, which are universally acknow- 
ledged to be but two, and of the genders, in reference to which some 
of the more northerly have only a Masculine and Feminine, as the 
lllodustaoi, which in this particular agrees with the French; others, 
like the Gujarathi and Marathi, have three Genders, depending a good 
deal on termination, as in Sanscrit and the ancient European langua- 
ges ; wldle the southern family with the Oriya follows the law of nature, 
as is done in the Turkish and English. 

What are called cases in the languages of antiquity, are apparently 
nothing more than the noun with particles, which when separated have 
, no meaning, affixed or prefixed to nouns to point out their various re- 
iations to other w^ords in the sentence,, serving the same purpose that 
Prepositions do in the modern ^ languages of Europe. That '.purpose 
is served in the Indian Vernacular longues chiefly by whal have been. 
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called Post-positions, because they are affixed to nouns. The only 
difference then between a Post-position and the sign of a case, will be 
that the one is by itself significant, wdiile the other is not. In the La- 
tin we have something in the shape of a Post-position affixed to a 
Pronoun, in nohiscum^ when the particle cum is affixed to the sign of 
the case. If his the sign of the Ablative, were elided and the word 
written nocum^we should have an exact parallel to the construction of 
many of what are called cases in the modern Indian languages. In- 
deed, even in the Latin language itself there are three Sanscrit cases 
included in what is called the Ablative, viz. the proper Ablative, expres- 
sed by the preposition de (from), the Locative by in, and the Instru- 
mental by ah (by) : and the Greeks include all these and the Dative 
also, under one case. In all the languagesof India, the terminations for 
all the declensions are the same with a few rare and trifling exceptions, 
and in the same manner, except in about two instances in some of the 
languages, the terminations for the plural are the same as those for the 
singular. In both of those points they differ greatly from the Sanscrit 
and ancient languages of Europe, and agree with our modern lan- 
guages and with the Turkish. It is true that, as in the Turkish ler is 
introduced before the terminations ofthe singular to distinguish between 
the two numbers, so in Tamil (gal), in the Canarese 3xsr(galu),and 
in the Telingee ^ (lu), are inserted. This is not improbably an abbre- 
viation of the Sanscrit word (all), which in Tamil becomes 
and in Marathi In the Bengali, in the same awkward way 

(dig), except in the Nominative, is inserted, probably a corruption of the 
Sanscrit This word is often employed where we would use, &c. 

and in Marathi in the middle of a word it becomes from which 

to and last of all tof^Tf, the transition is sufficiently easy. In 

most of the northern languages, however, except in the Nominative 
plural, there is a nasal sound introduced before the termination to 
mark the plural, instead of the abovementioned syllables. Yet in all, 
the scheme is identical, and unlike any thing found elsewhere except 
in the Turkish and Tartar dialects. 

In turning to the consideration of the particular cases, we may be- 
gin with the Accusative or Objective case, which in the Sanscrit 
Grammars follows the Nominative. In reference to the Nominative 
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itself, there is do place for remark i since in the northern family there 
is iisiiallv no termination that marks it, and the terminatioiis which are 
used in the southern tongues, vary in every particular language, hi 
the Hindustani, Gujarathi, Marath],and Singhalese, there is no separate 
teriBination for the Accusative, In the Panjabi, it is formed by af- 
fixing nu as in the Telugu, which is almost the same as the Ca- 
narese (^) nnu. In the Tamil, the sign of this case is (^) ai, closely 
allied to the Turkish (</) i. 

What however is especially to be remarked, as sliewung a family re- 
semblance running through them all, is the rule that the Nominative 
is used for the Objective, in nouns when we speak of inanimate 
things, and for animate beings the Objective, in those languages that 
have a separate form for ibis case ; while in the others the Dative sup- 
plies its place. So singular a rule as this, especially in the use of the 
Nominative for the Objective even w’hen the latter case exists in the 
language, could not have been the result of accident, and yet the rea- 
son is so recondite that we cannot suppose it occurring to the framers 
of a number of different and discordant dialects. This I esteem one 
of the strongest proofs of an aboriginal vein running through the 
Vernacular Indian tongues ; for the rule is a constituent part of them ail, 
and as such is noticed in all the Grammars. The Instrumental case 
formed in Panjabi, Hindostanl and Marathi by (%) ne, in Bengali by 
(t), in Gujarathi by (tf) e, all most probably corruptions from the 
Sanscrit or Pracrit, follows next in order. This case in the southern 
tongues is formed by different affixes. 

The next case, the Dative, seems in all the Vernacular tongues tobe 
purely an aboriginal inflexion, and can be traced from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalaya, In the Tanjil and Oriya, we have (j“) ku^ which is also 
frequently used in Hindi, though ( trr ) ko he more common* In Ben- 
gali, It A’e is properly speaking the sign of the Objective, yet it is fre- 
quently used instead of the Dative. ( ) kho in the language of the 

Bodo a Himalayan tribe, is in the same predicament. In the Canarese 
for the Dative we have sometimes ij (ge), and sometimes lr (ke) ; in 
Telugu ( and ) M, hu and ko^ The Marathi Dative is ( ^ ) 
for a parallel to whieliwe are obliged to pass the Himalayas to Ti- 
bet, in the language of which the sign of the Dative; or cross 
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the Indus to x'\fgliaiasi{in, for the Pashtu Pronouns have (srf ) ia the 
same as in Marathi, leading us to the Syro-Arabic prefix /a. The 
common Pashtu termination for nouns is ( HT ) ta^ the same as in Sin- 
ghalese. Whatever may be said of these three last partial ‘agree- 
ments, though still sufficiently striking, I think no one acquainted. with 
the principles of philology can venture to affirm that the first men- 
tioned could have existed without an original connection. 

The Ablative case, which comes next in order, seems in the north- 
ern family clearly derived from the Sanscrit, from the tahi 

of which may be derived the Bengali ) ite^ the Gujarathi ( ) tM, 

and the Panjabi ( ^ ) ie^ and even the HindosUini (%) se. The 
Marathi ( 3^^ ) un may be derived from the vs: u of the Pracrit (a). 
The Tamil ( ) cd does not influence either the northern tongues 

or the Canarese and Telinga, which make out the case by means of 
Post-positions, 

For the Genetive the Gujarathi «« ( J ) is probably connected with 
the Tamil in ( with ( =t) net frequently used in Canarese, and with 
the old Marathi ( ) chenL From the Telinga (9{W ) yokha by 

contraction may be derived the ( ) Ara of the Plindostani, the ( ^ ) 

tsa of the Marathi, the {w)M of the Sindhi, and the (it) of the Sin- 
ghalese, as the principal letters have all a great analogy with one an- 
other. It is a singular fact in regard to the northern family, that the 
Genetive is a regular Adjective agreeing in gender, number and case 
with the Substantive with wdiich it is connected. This, however, is 
not the case in the southern family. Such are the principal things 
worthy of notice that have occurred to me in reference to the Noun 
and its inflexions in the Vernacular languages of India, 


a. See Kalpa sutra, Appendix p. HI. 
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Akt. 11.— Memoranda an Mud Craters in the district of 

Luss,—By Captaim A. C. ' RobertsoKj H: . M, Sthj' Regt.' ; 

(Gommunicated by Capt. S. V. W. Hart.) 

The following observations were made by Capt. Eobertson in the months of Au- 
gust and Se|)tember 1849 when he visited these extraordinary Craters in the district 
of Luss. They had been seen before by Capt. S. V. W, Hart, and those called the 

llama Chandra Hoops’^ had been described by that officer in his interesting “ Pil- 
grimage to Hinglaj/’ published in the Transactions of the Geograpliieal Society of 
Bombay for 1839-40. Tol. III. p. 77. 

Capt. Robertson has divided his observations into sections headed “ Groups (of 
craters) Nos. I, II, III, &c.”, which will facilitate the reader in finding Ihcni in 
the annexed jdan. (Plate I.) Ed. 

Group No. I. 

I visited this Group of Craters on the 11th of September. It is sit- 
uated in the range of the lesser Kara Mountains opposite to the 
Kattewara welJs, from which the Craters are distant about six miles. 
At this point of the Hara range the continuity of the sandstone 
ridges is broken on their eastern side, by the occurrence of an 
immense mass of whitish clay. The mass consists of two distinct 
hills rising with a steep ascent from a great sheet of clay, which des- 
cends with an extremely gentle slope, about 1^ miles in length, to the 
foot of the mountains. 

In several places sandstone rocks protrude through this sheet, thus 
apparently indicating that the clay is super-imposed on the sandstone. 
Seen from the plain, the sheet has the appearance of being divided 
into channels by the sandstone rocks. It seems as if a stream of li- 
quid mud, descending from above in volummous masses, bad filled the 
hollows and covered the lower part of the sandstone ridges, leaving- 
nothing visible but their highest rooks. 

Of this range Cap. Hart states: — Although their height is not \cxy great, yet 
they present a singularly wild appearance, from their rising at once from the plain 
at an angle of forty-five degrees on their eastern side, with a greater slope to the 
west-ward, and being totally bare of all verdure. They are composed of sandstone, 
and theix summits are broken into rugged peaks of the most fantaetic shapes.**,- Ed. 
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The surface of the sheet of clay is honey-combed like liiat of the 
detached hills or Koops. It is also intersected by luiinerous deep 
llssiires and chasms. 

From the largest of these fissures, (which penetrates into the Iieart 
of the mass and winds round the ba.se of the southern hill), there 
Issues a stream of water which is perfectly clear and very inviting in 
appearance, but which, on being tasted, is found to be so salt as to 
be quite undrinkable. Tins stream, after leaving the fissure, Mo\vs 
through a ravine formed by the low sandstone ridges, and after leav- 
ing the ravine, is quickly absorbed in the sandy desert, which 
stretches from the Havas to the Pooralee. Several kinds of shrub.s 
and plants flourish in the ravine ; and on the banks of the stream a 
white salt is deposited. A yellow sediment is also found in the liigher 
part of its course, where the stream traverses the mud fissures; 

The northern Hill, which, in ascending the sloping sheet of clay, 
lies on the right hand, has a round unbroken outline and on its sum- 
mit an uneven plateau of considerable extent, presenting several cir- 
cular depressions which no doubt mark the sites of craters, formerly 
filled with liquid mud, but we were unable to discover any active mud 
fountain at present existing on the plateau. 

The left hand or southern Hill, differs very much from the other in 
appearance and conformation. It is broken into numerous peaks and 
ridges and its whole surface is covered with clusters of the remark- 
able sugar loaf protuberances which form the characteristic feature of 
the Dowlaghur range. 

A group of active mud craters is situated on, and in the vicinity 
of a sharp pointed cone on the north-eastern side of this Hill, and 
on the summit of this cone (which is extremely difficult to reach) is 
a perfectly flat, circular area about 50 or 60 paces in diameter, hav- 
ing on its western side an elliptical basin which measures 46 feet 
by 30. 

This basin is filled with mud of the consistency of a thick paste. In 
one part of the mud was a small liquid spot from which gas escaped 
by large bubbles, rising at intervals to the surface, in the same man- 
ner as in the Chandra Koops,’’ of which hereafter. At a point at the 
foot of the cone, where a narrow ravine or fivssure which separates 
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J;wo/ridges anotto basin of a circular foraij, 'and about 

40 feet in dianie tar, and filled with very liquid mud. 

Go the left side of the ravine at the height of about 70 feet from 
the bottom is a small hole from which trickles a little stream of miid» 
dy This hole is inaccessible and I was iiaaMe to see Its iii« 

terior ; but I distinctly heard within it the noise of ebullitions, caused 
by the escape of gas. A small stream of muddy water descends by 
the ravine leading from the foot of the cone to the great fissure, from 
whence issues the salt stream that fio^vs through the valley at the foot 
of the 

From the edge of the crater at the summit of the cone the Katte- 
warra wells bear nearly east, (N. 86^ , 30' E.), The Koops in the 
Great Hara range bear nearly west, (N. 266'"' E.). 

The height of the crater above the plain I should estimate to be 
certainly not less than 700 feet. 

Group, No. IL 

The Ramta Chandra Koops.” 

In this Group'^ I include the three cones visited by the Agwas t and 
their followers. 

Excepting the record of a few measurements I have nothing to add 
to the accurate and graphic description of these cones given in €ap» 
tain Hart's « Pilgrimage to Hinglaj.” 

The description there given of their appearance and of tlie pheno« 
mena they present, with the exception of two very trifling differences, 
corresponds exactly with our observations.! 

TLsited, 24, 25, 26, 27th August and 9th September, 
t “ Spiritual Guides of the Pilgrims."* Capt. Hart, loc. cit. 

'I Crossing the Phor river in ivhich water is occasionally found in pools, and can 
ahvays be procured by digging, w^e halted at the Tiiook Pooreo wells, where an ex- 
tensive marsh was formed by the late rain. One koss from them in a westerly direc- 
tion, three hills of extremely light coloured earth rise abruptly from the plain. That 
In the centre is about four hundred feet in height, of a conical form with the apex 
flattened and discoloured ; its southern and western sides rather precipitous, but 
with a more gradual slope on the others. It is connected with a small one of the 
same fom, but not more than half its size^ by a causeway some fifty paces in length. 
The third bears the appearanee: of the cone having been depressed and broken, and 
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Wheii we visited the Koops, the two basins in the crater of the 
detached cone were not separated by a neck of land. 

They eommimicated with one another and both were filled with 
mud of the consistence of a thick paste. In the north-western part 
of the circumference of the large basin and in the soutli-western part 
of the small one, the surface of the mud was depressed and covered 
by pools of clear water. 

We did not observe any spring of water issuing from the northern 
side .of the Hill, but a stream exactly of the character of the rill de- 
scribed in the “ Pilgrimage” oozed from the eastern slope. It trick- 
led for a short distance, moistening the clay and converting it into a 
narrow belt of mud. If this be the same spring as the one noticed 

<.;o;ers a greater extent of ground than tlie Others. All three towards their bases 
are indented with numerous fissures and cavities, which run far into their interior. 
Their sides are streaked with channels as if from water having flowed down them. 
On ascending to the summit of tlie highest one, I observed a basin of liquid mud 
about one hundred paces in circumference, .occupying its entire crest. Near the 
southern edge, at intervals of a quarter of a minute, a few small bubbles appeared 
on the surface ; that part of the mass was then gently heaved up, and a jet of liqxiid 
mud, about a foot in diameter, rose to that height. Another heave followed, and 
three jets rose ; but the third time only two. They were not of suflicient magni- 
tude to disturb the whole surface, die mud of which at a distance from the irrup- 
tion was of a thicker consistency thaii where it took place. The pathway around 
the edge was slippery and unsafe, from its being quite saturated with moisture, which 
gives the top a dark coloured appearance. On the southern side, a channel a few 
feet in breadth was quite wet from the irruption having recently flowed down it. I 
w'as told that every Monday ” the jets rise with greater rapidity than at other 
times, and then only did any of the mud ooze out of the basin. The entire coating 
of the hill appears to be composed of this sHme baked by the sun to hardness. No 
stones are to be found on it, but near the base, I picked up a few pieces of quartz.^’ 
Crossing the ridge which connect this hill with the least of the three, I climbed 
up its rather steep side. In height or compass it is not half the magnitude of its 
neighbour, and its basin, which is full of the same liquid mud, cannot be more than 
t%venty paces in diameter. The edge is so narrow and broken that 1 did not attempt 
to walk round it. One jet only rose oii its surface, and it is not more than an inch 
in height or breadth. But a very small portion of the mass was disturbed by its 
action, and although the plain below bore evident marks of having been once de- 
luged to a short distance with its stream,, no irruption had apparently taken place 
for some years. At times the surface of this pool sinks almost to the level of the 
plain ; at others it rises so as to overflow its b^in, but generally it remain.s in the 
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ill the Pilgrimage/' it is evident that it is not of so ephemeral a 
character as its appearance indicated. 

As the *hPiIgTimage'' does not notice the derivation or rneaiiiog ol' 
the term Koop, it may be worth while to mention that by referring to 
Shakespear’s Dictionary, it will be found that^ a word : of. Sail-.'' 

scrit origin and signifies a Avelh'’ ' 

During our stay at the Koops we made the following measure- 
iiients : — 

Height of the highest cone above the level of the plain : — 

By hrst set of observations... 3:^10 feet 8 inches. 

. . second.. do. .... . 307^ — I* — , 

. , third. ......... do.. . V. . . 309 — 6 — 

Mean of the three sets.. 312 — 5, — . 

Diaineter of the crater of the highest 

Koop. . .. 57 — ^ 6 — . , , 

Do......... do. of the smallest 

Koop ' 59 4 — 

quiescent state in wMeh I saw it. Two years ago it was numy feet below the edgr 
of the CTcst.” 

On my w’ay to the third hill, I passed over a flat of a few hundred, yards which 
divides it from the other fwo. Its sides are much more furrowed wdth fissures than 
theirs are, although their depth is less, and its crest is more extended, and its height 
about two hundred feet. On reaching the summit I observed a large circular cavity 
some fifty paces in diameter, in which were two distinct pools of unequal size divi- 
ded by a mound of earth ; one containing liquid mud, and the other clear water. 
The surface of the former was slightly agitated by about a dozen small jets which 
bubbled up at intervals ; but in. the latter one alone was occasionally discernible. A 
space of a few yards extends on thi'cc sides from the outer crust to the edge of the 
cavity, which is about fifty feet above the level of the pools. Their sides arc scarped 
and uneven. On descending the northern face, I remarked a small stream of clear 
water flowing from one of the fissures into the plain. It had evidently only been 
ruiming a few hours. The ni,iid and water of all the pools is salt. A fourth hill, sil- 
uatc-d close to the great range of Haras, and distant from the rest upwards oi six 
miles, was pointed out as having a sinrilar cavity to that last described. Its colour 
i.s the same, and although the surface Is more founded, its sunmut appears broken, 

1 regretted not having time to visit it. 

** The name given to these singular productions of nature is the “ Koops of Baja 
Kama Chandra/' by which appellatibn they are known to all tribes/*—- Oapt. Hart ; 
loc. cit. 
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Transverse diameter of the smaller 

basins of the detached Koop .* .• 11J2 feet 7 inches. 

Transverse diameter of the larger 

basins of do 181 — 0 — 

Longitudinal diameter of the crater 
including both bases 231 — 2 — 

Greatest height of the edge of the 

crater above the mud 32 — 8 — 

Daring the days we remained at the Koops the mud in the craleih 
of the two connected cones was slightly elevated above the rims of 
the craters, and at several places slightly overflowed, trickling in small 
quantities down the sides of both cones. 

The 27th August, one of the days we spent at the Koops, was a 
x^Iondayd^' On that day we did not observe any unusual activity in the 
escape of the gas, nor did there seem to be any increase in the quan™ 
lily of the mud which was trickling from the crater. 

On the Sth of September, I in two minutes counted seven ebulli- 
tions in the mud of the crater of the large Koop. The intervals be- 
tween three successive ebullitions were 10, 15 and 45 seconds. 

Group, No. III. 

This Groupt is the one situated close to the Great Hara range. 

On the evening of the ninth, having staid behind the rest of the 
party in order to complete a sketch of the Tilook Pooree (Chandra) 
Koops, I lost my way in the dark, and thus missed the opportunity of 
personally inspecting them. 

The Group of craters is situated on the summit of a detached ridge 
of clay, which rises from the plain at a short distance from the Great 
Hara range of mountains. The ridge is of an irregular oblong 
shape, and forms a mass of very considerable dimensions. 

Captain Anderson, who on the morning of the 10th. ascended the 
ridge, reported that the ascent was steep but that the surface was tolera- 
bly smooth, being less broken than that of the detached Tiiook Pooree 
(Chandra) Koop. The ascent occupied an hour and 10 niimites, 
the decent about 35 minutes. He estimated the height oi the ridge 

* Sec Note p. IL : f- "Visited iOtU fSepternber- 
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at not less timii 800 feet- On the top he found an extensive plateaUj 
oil which several tamarisk trees were growing. Some of them were 
in a state of decay, others were in a flourishing condition. 

The group of craters or fountains consisted of three small circular 
basins, which measured respectively 20, 18, and 9 inches in diame- 
ter. 

The mud in the secondwas extremely liquid, and seemed well 
suited from its fineness for the purposes of plastic art. 

Besides these three basins, there was a small oval aperture, the larg- 
est diameter of which did not exceed half an inch. 

A small quantity of clear water was discharged from it, which es- 
caped by a long smooth grove of about the same diameter as that of a, 
common sized cedar pencil. 

Group, No. IV. 

Calleb by the Natives <‘Kamal-i-pat.’’ 

The craters of this Group are situated on the summits of two low 
mounds, which rise from a flat at the distance of about a mile from 
the sea. 

The rock of Gorab-i-Sung is about two uniles from the largest 
mound. From the crater of this mound the rock bears nearly south- 
west, (N. 220° 30^ E). I estimate the height of this mound to be 
about 18 or 20 feet. On the summit is a circular area about 60 paces 
in diameter. A small cone about 5 feet in height rises near the cen- 
tre of the area : from this point to the edge of the mound there is on 
every side a slight hill. 

The small cone is perforated by two apertures. In one of them we 
lieard the gas bubbling beneath us, but in neither aperture did the 
mud rise to the surface. On the edge of the area extending in a semi- 
circle from S.S.W. to N.N.E. is a cluster of 49 papill®, each having 
an aperture about an inch in diameter. Gas escaped from all of 
these, and from some of them a small quantity of mud. 

About 200 yards to the westward of this mound is a smaller mound, 
about 12 or 15 feet in height, 

The area on its summit is 16 paces long and 5 paces broad. 

At its eastern end is a small basin, about . 3 feet la diameter from 
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which gas was disengaged in greater quantities tlian from any oilier 
crater which we visited. In the space of a single minute we reckon- 
ed 3i bubbles, each about a foot in diameter. 

Close to this basin is a smaller one of about two feet in diameter 
in which the ebullition was also very active. 

At the opposite or north-western extremity of the ridge is another 
basin 3| feet in diameter. It is filled with mud and water, hut I did 
not observe any ebullition in it. Near it are two minute apertures of 
about an inch in diameter from both of which gas w'as escaping. 
About 300 yards from the large mound in a north-easterly direction, 
are two small mounds about 10 feet high and ten or twelve paces in 
diameter at the summit. A still more diminutive mound is situated 
close to the base of the large one on its south-eastern side. On 
none of the three is there any aperture, basin or crater. 

The liquid mud in the basins of this group is of a light blue colour, 
and seems precisely similar to that found in the other craters. 

But the colour of the mounds on which the basins are situated, is a 
dark reddish brown, whereas all the other craters are found in masses 
of very light coloured whitish clay. 

Groups, Nos. V. & YI. 

These two Groups are situated in the Dowlaghur range. Owing 
to its great extent we were unable to explore this singular region 
minutely, or to ascertain its limits with accuracy. As a rough approx- 
imation I should say that its length is 20 or 23 miles, and that its 
breadth varies from 3 to 5 miles. 

We ascertained trigonometrically the height of two of the peaks 
situated in one of the extensive ridges; one of these peaks we fonndto 
be 542 and the other 712 feet, above the Aghor river. 

From the exterior ridges there is a gradual rise towards the centre 
of the mass. The central peaks cannot therefore be much less than 
800 or 900 feet above the Aghor river. About 10 miles from the 
mount of the Aghor river the range terminates in the sea; from this 
point it stretches inland in a direction parallel to that of the Kara 
mountains. Between the sandstone cliffs of the Haras and the 
clay ridges of Dowlaghur, there intervenes a strip of perfectly level 
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land, aboiit two iTiiles in breadth ; both ridges rise abniptly from this 
plain, and the clay and sandstone formations are not on this side con- 
nected by any lateral offshoots. 

On the opposite side, the intermediate space between Dowlaghur 
and the Iliiiglaj moimlains appears more broken, and the clay and 
sandstone formations are probably blended at the junction of these 
lateral offshoots. I had not, however, an opportunity of exploring this 
side of Dowlagliiir, nor was it in my power to examine the north- 
eastern extremity of the range, so as to ascertain its extent and the 
manner in wliich it terminates. 

Along the line of its intersection by the Aglior river, I observed 
several detached masses in wdricli layers of clay and sandstone occur 
alternately, in some places arranged vertically, in others horizontally, 
and in others in lociined planes. 

At the extremity next the sea also, the ridges are partly composed 
of sandstone strata. With the exception of one or two elex^ated spots 
in the centra! parts of the mass, where clusters of rounded knolls 
occur, the whole region of Dowlaghur is broken into steep, narrow 
ridges. The surface of these ridges is entirely covered by innumer- 
able clusters of sugar-loaf shaped protuberances, which the Agwa 
told me are regarded by the pilgrims as natural lings. These pro- 
tuberances vary from 10 to 25, or even 30 feet in height. They 
are connected together at their bases, and many of the larger ones are 
surrounded by groups of smaller ones, which spring from the sides of 
the central mass. These ridges are extremely difficult to surmount, 
owing to this peculiar conformation of their surface. Many of them 
are altogether inaccessible. The groups of craters are situated in the 
central parts of the mass. In their vicinity, the surface, though ex- 
tremely rough, is destitute of the conical protuberances which charac- 
terize the rest of the region. The areas of these clear spaces are of 
considerable extent ; each is occupied by a cluster of large rounded 
knolls, on the summits of which, the craters are situated. The aper- 
tures are in some places level with the ground, in others, at the sum- 
mits of small cones, varying very • considerably in their dimensions, 
some being merely small papillse of soft clay, others being conical 
mounds 12 or 15 feet in height and 5 or 6 in diameter at their summits. 
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The cones appear to have been formed by the gradual accretion 
of the clay discharged from their orifices. 

The appearance of these smooth knolls surmounted by groups of 
conical mounds, and each mound in a state of growth, immedi- 
ately suggested to me a notion, which whether well founded or not, 1 
am inclined to think would be the first impression of every observer. It 
seemed to me very probable that the singular sugar loaf conformation 
of the surface of the neighbouring ridges may have been produced by 
a process similar to that now going on upon the smooth knolls, and 
that every one of the innumerable protuberances with which the ridges 
are covered, may have been at some former period the site of a fountain 
or volcano of mud. Admitting this theory to be a plausible account 
of the manner in which the protuberances were formed, the question 
would occur, whether the formative process was gradual or simulta- 
neous, — whether the active fountains in times past have always been 
as at the present time, few in number, and confined in their action to 
narrow spaces, — or, whether by some vast eruptive effort, countless 
fountains were opened, and throughout the whole extent of the region, 
all the protuberances on all the ridges were at once thrust out. 

The region is so extensive and the rugged tracts lying in its centre 
have been so little explored by the country people, that we could 
neither ascertain by observation nor learn from report, in how many 
places groups of active fountains are still to be found. We visited 
two other groups, and two other places were pointed out to us where 
similar groups were said to exist, but which places the natives told us 
were almost inaccessible. 

We visited one of the groups on the 3rd and 4th of September. 

The approach to it is by a ravine, the mouth of which is situated at 
the point where the Aghor river first touches the base of the Dowla- 
ghur range. The path is extremely difficult, being interrupted by 
numerous chasms, fissures and perpendicular breaks. In some places 
it leads through natural tunnels, in others, over chasms by narrow 
arches of clay of very moderate thickness. 

About I of an hour is the time necessary to climb to the top of the 
ravine. 

At the top are five or six rounded knolls, covering a tract of land 

B 
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of an irregular oval figure, about 3J- miles in length and ii miles in 
.breadth. 

A little to the east of the ravine, on the summit of one of the knolls, 
is a rugged mass of clay about eight feet high and five or six feet in 
diameter, which at a little distance is exactly like the stump of a tree. 
Gas escapes and mud oozes from an aperture in the side of the mass. 
There is at present no aperture on the summit but formerly there must 
have been one. 

The mud discharged from it has accumulated around the top of the 
stump in lumps and ridges like the lumps of tallow which accumulate 
around the wick of a candle exposed to a current of air. 

Near the base of the mass are several small protuberances a few 
inches in height, each having a small aperture in its summit from 
which mud and gas is discharged. 

On the summit of another eminence still farther to the westward, is 
a basin 30 feet in diameter and nearly level with the ground. It is 
filled with liquid mud. Around it are a number of small cones simi- 
lar to those on the other hills. 

Still proceeding westward at the distance of about half a mile, on the 
summit of another knoll, is a cluster of nine or ten cones, from 8 to 13 
feet in height. The apertures of two of the cones have been closed, 
but on the summit of each of the others is a basin of liquid mud, 
about 5 or 6 feet in diameter from which at intervals the gas escapes 
in bubbles in the usual manner. 

Besides the large cones there are at this place a number of small 
ones of a few inches in height. There are also numerous small aper- 
tures level with the surface. From one of these, water of a yellow 
tinge is discharged, and the clay in the vicinity of this aperture is disco- 
loured, apparently by ferruginous matter. 

In order to ascertain if the gas discharged from these apertures was 
inflammable we held a lighted stick over one of them, in which the 
ebullition was considerable ; no effect was produced. 

At the time of our visit both the gas and mud were discharged in 
small quantities from the fountains of this group, but the appearance 
of the surface indicated that at some former period considerable mass- 
es of mud had been poured from- the summits of the knolls* 
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We visited tlie other group on the Mi September. The ravine whicli 
leads to it, penetrates the south-western side of Dowlaghur. Its 
mouth is about 7 miles from the Aghor river and about 4 from the 
sea. The ravine has evidently been the bed of a stream of mud- 
Beneath the surface a tunnel has been scooped out, probably by the 
action of water ; the crust which roofs the tunnel is everywhere per- 
forated by fissures and in several j)laces large portions of it have given 
w^ay, interrupting the track by gulfs, which it is extremely difficult to 
'Vpass.; 

Near the top of the ravine on the right hand side as you ascend, is 
a steep cone about a hundred feet in height, which abuts on the ravine, 
and forms the termination of a ridge lying between the main ravine 
and one of its lateral branches ; on the summit of the cone is a basin 
about 30 feet in diameter filled with soft mud. At several places the 
mud was trickling over the edges of the basin and gas was escaping 
from small circular spots where the mud was in a fluid state. 

Not far from the foot of this -cone, a little higher up the ravine, is a 
^ small mound about 18 inches in height, situated in a cleft of the ridge 
which forms the left side of the ravine. In this mound is an oblong 
aperture about a foot in length and six inches in breadth. In this 
^ aperture at intervals of from one to two minutes there was a violent 
ebullition accompanied by a copious discharge of mud. At the top of 
I the ravine are two large rounded knolls one on the right and the 

I other on the left. 

] On the top of the knoll, on the left hand as you ascend, is an oblong 

I basin about 12 paces in length and 5 in breadth. In this basin the 

ebullitions are languid and unfrequent. No mud is discharged from 
it. 

On the summit of the other knoll is a ridge six or eight feet in height, 
/ about thirty paces in length and 3 or 4 feet in breadth at the summit. 
Along the top of this ridge are distributed numerous small apertures 
discharging gas and mud ; the largest of these apertures is at the west- 
ern extremity of the ridge, it is about 3 feet in diameter. About 300 
\ paces from this ridge on a level piece of ground at the foot of the 

^ knoll, is a circular basin 26 feet in diameter. The edge of this basin 

is level with the surface of the ground ; the basin is filled with ex- 
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Iremelj liquid miid, .tlie ebullition is very lan.guid ; about 150 paces to 
the iiortb-west of this basin, is another aperture. It is only a few 
ioclies'in, diaineter but more mud is- discharged from it than from any 
.of the nther foimtains which we visited. 

In a hollow near the orifice which I sounded with a stick upw^ards 
of three feet of mud had collected.. 

From the ridge at the top of the knoll at the distance of about 2 
miles and bearing N. E. wq 'observed a steep lofty cone, 
on the summit of which we were told was a large basin of mud, but as 
tills cone was separated from us by^ several difficult ridges \ve did not 
attempt to visit it/^“ 


Art. Ill, — Some Account of the Bhatti Kdvyco, By the Rkv. 

. ,P. Anderson. M. -A. 

There is a pdem which is better knowm in the Bengal Presidency 
than In the West of India, but with the name at least of which the 
Pandits even here are well acquainted. I refer to the Bhatti Kavya, 
or poem of Bhatti, which, I believe, has never been translated into 
English nor in any way been brought to the knowledge of European 
readers. _ In the Government College at Calcutta it is read by students 
who have been engaged three years with Grammar, but does not form 
apart of the course which is followed in the Sanscrit College ofPdna. 
It claims our attention, not from its poetic merits, but from the pecu- 
liarity of its object. It is intended to illustrate the Grammatical rules 
of Panioi and the Kaumiidi. At the same time it is a connected his- 
tory of the well kno^vn adventures of Rama and the groundwork of 
the story is the same as that of the different Ramayanas. The poetry of 
such a work must necessarily be constrained and formal, but it is real- 

Xote , — Of two y-pccimcixs of mud wMeh have been forwarded to me from tlicse 
Craters, one is marly, the oilier purely argillaceous ; both are extremely fine, light, 
powerfully plastic, and of a pale grey color. 

Captain liobertsoii also forwarded a shark^s tooth which had been taken from the 
mud ; it is broken off at the shoulders, but is 1| inch xvide there now, and 1 J inch 
.,:,,ibngv:;with';:aorr|iledvedge£^ -f, 
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Ij surprising that it siiouk! possess so niany beauties as it does. It 
\voukl be a severe tax upon European learning to write a poem which 
should supersede all the examples of the Eton grammar and should 
in itself illustrate the application of its rules, and we should never .ex- 
pect from it so much poetry as is really to be found in the Bhatti 
K^vya. 

By way of imparting an idea of it to English readers, I shall take 
a sketch of the two first books, as they are expounded by the com- 
mentators Jayamangala and Bharata. To the uninitiated these com- 
mentaries are extremely obscure on account of the technicalities of 
native grammar. We should be very much mistaken, if we were to 
suppose that Hindu gramaiarians condescended to any thing so sim- 
ple and comprehensive as an ordinary rule of syntax. The plan 
was this, A teacher stood up and delivered himself thus — I give the 
first rule in the second section of Paninf s first book — 

« GankutMibhyonindit/’ 

The pupil very probably understood as much of this and no more 
than does the reader. But then the teacher would proceed to ex- 
pound his text thus, Gan” — that means the root for which 
is substituted, and kutadi” means the class of roots which are conju- 
gated like and ^ Gankutadibhyo’ signifies the inflexions of these 

roots which are < anindit\ that is, although they have not the affix nit^ 
or a silent ^ n^ are inflected as though they had. 

The enigmatical words which the teacher thus pronounces are 
styled a Scitra, and Panini^s grammar is composed of no less than 3996 
of them, all made up of the driest technicalities. Now the Bhatti Kavya 
is designed to exemplify these, and the writer who could under such 
circumstances construct any figures of imagination, must, to say the 
least, have had great ingenuity. 

The poem at once opens with the narrative which serves for an il- 
lustration of the various uses of the third preterite or indefinite tense, 

thus;----:;:;:':; 

Once the Eternal One designing 
Great blessings on our earth to bring, 

To human form himself consigning 
For his own father chose a king ; 





Tliat friend of gods was Dasharatba named, 

For virtues, rare, and for his conquests famed, 

He read the Scriptures, with exactness nice, ■ , 
Brought to the Ever-young his sacrifice, (^) 

His faiher^s manes with holy rites appeased, 

His living kinsmen by his kindness pleased, (^) 
Delighting in all royal virtues knew. 

How foes to conquer and his passions too ; (®) 
Exalted as the Thunderer of the sky, 

Ke scattered wealth like showers from on high. 

In archery above all men renowned, 

Save the three-eyed one (®) he no master owned. 
Like mystic fires which consecrate the hearth, (®) 
So he brought heavenly blessings on our earth. 

So he by Brahmans was attended 'tvell, 

So pleased the gods who in Elysium dwell ; 

Equal in wide spread fame to Indra great, 

He lived in splendour like to India’s state, C^) 
There in Ayodhya, city ever bright, 

With Brahmans learning for unfailing light. 

That glorious town the world’s great sire. 


[lAHi: 


(1) The ever-young — literally, they who exist in the third state or youth, mean- 
ing the gods. 

(2) This passage contains an allusion to the five great sacrifies which according 
to Hanu are, 1. Sacred study- 2. Libations to the manes. 3. Burnt offerings to 
the gods. 4. Offerings to all creatures. 5. Hospitality. 

(3) Compare Prov ; xvi, 32. Literally it is, he had conquered the six vices, 
which are lust, wn-ath, covetousness, bewilderment, pride, and envy. 

(4) Indra king of the inferior gods in Swerga. 

(5) The three-eyed one — Siva as represented in th-e great triad of Elejshanta. 

(6) In the Eaghuvansa, v. 2d, Eaghu addresses Kanta thus, O thou, who 
like a fourth fire iocigest in my honoured dwelling of fires.’’ 

(7) The description of Indra’s heaven is enchanting, at least for a Hindu ; its 
pillars are composed of diamonds ; its palaces,beds and ottomans of gold, onramonted 
with jasx^er, chrysolite, sapphire, emeralds and other precious stones ; it surpasses 
twelve suns in si>Iendour ; it is surrounded by gardens in which the tree of paradise 
flowers, the fragrance of w^hich extends eight hundred miles *, bright lakes, refreshing 
breezes and a temperate climate combine to render it perfect ; music and dancing 
entertain the inhabitants ; neither sickness, nor sorrow, nor sudden death are there, 
neither do they hunger nor thirst any more. — ^Ward on the Hindus, vol : i. and see 
the account of Taikuntha or Vishnu’s heaven in the Bhagavat Purana, Bookiii. c.lo. 
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Pronounced the limit e’en of his desire ; 

Beaming with gems aloftit seemed to mock 
Indra’s resplendent city of the rock ; (^) 

Its towering halls with pearls and diamonds bright 
As those far mansions on Summeru’s heightj 
Where tender nymphs amidst their native skies 
Smile in their beauty for immortals’ eyes. 

The poem then gives an account of the triple marriage of the king 
Dasliaratlia, of the ceremonies which were performed with a view of 
procuring from the gods the gift of offspring, of the birth of Rtoa 
and his three brothers, of their education under the superintendence 
of Vashishtha and of. the excellent qualities which they developed, 

“ Till known by all for sound and brilliant parts. 

The rising warriors lived in people’s hearts.” 

At that time a certain sage whose religious abstraction had been 
impeded by tbe jealous interference of demons, applied for assistance 
to the king Dasharatha, who at first hesitated until reminded that, ac* 
cording to the legal code> the Brahman and military castes are bound to 
render mutual assistance (^). The struggle in the aged father’s breast 
between duty and afifection is depicted with much pathos and truth. 
At last he consents to send his favourite son R^ma, who with his 
younger brother Lakshmana, accompanies the sage and commences 
a series of adventures in knight errantry. 

See the lion of great Eaghu’s race, 

Eager demons to lay low ; 

Variegated thongs his hands encase, 

And he grasps the dreaded bow. 

(1) On tlie summit of Meru is the vast city of Brahma extending fourteen 
thousand leagues and renowned in heaven, and around it in the cardinal points and 
the intermediate quarters are situated the stately cities of Indra. Vishnu Purina 

ii. c. 2. 

Where Himakoot the holy mount on high, • 

From, mid earth rising in mid heaven 

Shines in its glory like the throne of Even/ ’ — Curse of Kehama. 

(2) There is probably a reference to Manu, Book ix. c. 322, The military class 
cannot prosper without the sacerdotal, nor can the sacerdotal be raised without the 
military; both classes by cordial union, are exalted in this world and the next’*; a, 
highly politic rule which the military and clerical orders of our Christian community 
would do well to observe. 
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Weep riot Ayodhya’s virginSj soothe your paio. 

Pray that in triumph he may come again. 

Hear the crowded city’s iningled hum ; 

Brahmans high their voices raise. 

And blessings pour; others beat the drum, 

Others softly flute his praise; 

His throbbing arm speaks omens good; he secs 
E’en birds good wishes chaunting from the trees.” 

The second book is entitled “ The Marriage with Slta/' and thus 
commences: — 

Leaving the city gates behind him far 

He saw the Autumn (^)~-season fit for war; (2) 

O’er all the country wide in soft moon light 
Trees, lakes, and streams werebeautifui and bright. 

In all their loveliness red lotus beds 
Shone as the light itself, and o’er their heads 
The black bees hung in swarms like clouds of smoke 
O’er places where fierce flames have newly broke ; 

And as the heaving waters gently laved 

Their broad leaves, to and fro they slowly waved. (®) 

From river banks the swollen waters tore 
Their shady groves and all their rustic store ; 

The mallows from the angry banks seemed sneering, 

And their sweet rivals the white lilies jeering. 

O’er the sad willows the first dawn W'as breaking, 

A gale the hoar frosts melting drops was shaking 
From their leaflets points, whilst the wood birds’ throats 
Poured from their graceful boughs complaining notes ; 

( 1 ) The commentator explains that here the cause is placed for its eilcets. 

(2) Compare 2 Sam. xi. i. ; i. Chron. xx. i. “ The time when kings go out to 
battle.” This passage is added from the commentary. 

(3) There is a fine passage in Southey’s Curse of Keliama,” which reminds us 
of this, and shews the versatility of the poet’s genius in describing oriental scener}'. 

“ Around the lotus stem, 

It rippled and the sacred flowers that crown 
The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, 

In easy waving rocked from side to side ; 

And as the -wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glassy leaves 
Plap on the twinkling waters up and do-wn,” 
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'Twas thus those willows wept, and told the dowers 
Their sorrows for the loss of moonlit hours. 

The woods and lakes by bright eyed flow’rets graced, 
The flow ’rets by the honey bees embraced. 

Each for the other filled with mutual love 
With smiles each other's charms to heighten strove ; 
Save a white lily which waved to and fro 
As the first winds of morn began to blow, 

When a gay bee came tinged from lilies red, 

Seemed like a jealous spouse who turns her head, 
And from her truant lord withdraws in shame 
Wlicn he comes perfumed by some rival dame. 

The chased deer paused to hear beneath the trees, 
With rapture the low chorus of the bees ; 

The hunter too regardless of his prey, 

To hear wild swans absorbed in song must stay, 

A hill top which a drifted cloud had reft. 

And robbed of all the moisture which was left, 

In snowy beauty — like the mountain king— (^) 

And gushing river*springs, was glittering, 

The lion in his damp and leafy den, 

Roaring, was wroth when echo roared again, 

Thinking he heard another forest king. 

He gathered up his limbs, prepared to spring. 

The prince beheld the lily beds with glee, 

And heard the drowsy murmurs of the bee, 

Stayed the while lily’s fragrance to inhale, 

Wafted by its lost paramour the gale. 

Off graceful creepers various buds he stripped, 

The cooling waters of the river sipped, 

Then smiling on that beautiful retreat, 

He sought with eagerness a rustic seat. 

Not far from him the eastern waters lay, 

Enamelled by the beams of opening day, 

The ground by show^’s of golden rays made bright, 
Was flooded to a sea of liquid light. 

O’er scattered patches that so trim appeared. 

When from the wilderness the grass was cleared, 
There he beheld the ripening grain crops lie 

(1) The Himarata or snowy range. 
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Distilling love and ravishing the eye. 

^ He saw 'the huts .where simple shepherds stajj:'. 

A race adorned with nature’s beauty they, 

Domestic beings who few troubles knew, 

Who rendered to the king his legal revenue. (^) 

Erect and graceful milkmaids in his sight. 

Invited trust and filled hint with delight ; 

One ornament— true modesly^ — was theirs, 

That brightest jewel which fair woman wears. 

Maidens, with movements like the graceful turns, 

Which dancers use, were working at their churns, 

As up and down they moved he gazed with pleasure, 

And heard their churning handles beat the measure 
His admiration rose, as bounding near, 

Swifter than wind, passed herds of timid deer, 

Their variegated hides adorned the plains. 

Decked in all rural beauty by the rains. 

Wliere the white lotus’s and foam spread o^er 
The waters sleeping near the sandy shore, 

There water birds in lines of jasmine white 
Concealed from view the wanderer’s ear delight. 

No lake was there which charming lilies did not grace. 

No lilies which the humning bees did not embrace, 

No bees which were not round and round with murmurs wheeling. 
No murmurs which were not the mind and senses stealing. 


Art. IV. — A Descriptive list of Rock-Specimens from Alas- 
kat in Arabia, Persia, and Babylonia* Presented to the 
..'Society by Captain T.. J. 'NEWBOhV. 

■ .D---Serpentin.e, Maskat. ■ 

.'B.itto.... i .ditto.. ’ 

3. Light green spotted variety of Serpentine^ from Guano Rock 

near Maskat. ' '■ 

4. Calc-spar, from veins in Serpentine of Maskat. The spar Im- 
beds fragments of the rock, proving the posterior origin of the veins. 

(i) _ That is, as Manu lays down, a sixth or eighth or twelfth part of the produce 
which the king could legally claim. Maim. vii. ISO, 
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The spar is often blended with magnesian matter derived from the 
Serpentine : Steatite, Nephrite, and Sulphate of Lime are comznonly 
found associated with it, and sometimes common salt. 

These minerals occur frequently in thin lamella?, filling seams of the 
rock almost invisible to the naked eye, penetrating it in eveij di« 
rection, and rendering it friable and unfit generally for building pur- 
poses. 

Whole masses of Serpentine are often separated at the planes of the 
more vertical and highly inclined seams, and slide down in avalanch- 
es of crumbly fragments to the base. The smooth crystalline, or 
steatitic surfaces, thus exposed on the rocks left standing, are often 
of considerable extent. Their whi^, grey, and whitish green colours 
exhibit striking contrasts with the prevailing sombre hues of the Ser- 
pentine, viz. black, deep green, rusty, and purplish brown. 

5. Conglomerate, overlying the Serpentine, interstratified with 
grit and sandstone, and underlying sandstone and nummulilic lime- 
stone, from the range supporting the elevated deserts of Arabia at the 
back of Maskat ; imbeds no pebbles of Serpentine but many rolled 
fragments of white quartz, quartzite, and some pale green chlorite 
sandstone,^ 

6. Reddish ferruginous sandstone overlying No. 5. 

7. Nummuiitic limestone overlying Nos. 5 and 6, ail slightly dis- 
turbed by the last upward movement of the Serpentine. 

8. Recent conglomerate now in process of formation on the sea- 
beach of S. Arabia, consisting of lime and sand cementing fragments 
of corals, marine shells and black pebbles. The specimen is from 
Mattarab near Maskat. 

9. Dark brown ferruginous rock from the island of Hormuz, Fer- 
sian Gulf. This rock passes into a pure hematitic iron ore, and oc- 
casionally imbeds specular iron ore and iron pyrites. It is sometimes 
whitened by an incrustaticm of common salt. 

Mr. Carter, to wlioni I showed a pebble of the chlorite sandstone from this 
conglomerate, tells me he thinks he has seen the rock itself ui situ, underlying 
the limestone at Kas Sajar midway between Bas al Had and Aden. This, as well as 
those rocks from which the white quartz pebbles and pink quartzite have been de- 
rived, are doubtless anterior to the conglomerate, superimposed beds of sandstones 
and nummuiitic and other limestones about Maskat, 
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. White friable rock, slightly- dotted with greyish and reddish 

spotsj exhibiting a few, small, angular bits, of quartz and glassy felspar, 
y These iiiiiierals have ...re.sisted the '.process of disintegration more 
s.'uccessfullj than the s.iibstance, of the ..rock, which appears to have 
been origin ally, a trachy tic variety of No. 11.. 

11. Like Nos. 9 and 10 from Hormuz.. , It is a pale blueish grey.,, 
highly indurated lava imbedding pale decaying crystals, of olivine, :,a',nd 

few of glassy felspar. 

The crystals in weathering fall out,de.avin.g, .cavities , w.liicli ,. irnpart; 
a variolated aspect to the '.surface, of . the rock. 

The middle ant! southern portionB. ofthe island are said to aboimd 
in deposits of pure, common salt, which forms an article of commerce 
and is farmed out by the Imaum of Maskat. The island, as well as 
the Persian Coast from Minn otv and Bunder x4.bbas to the Sulphur 
laiiies of Khamir, nearly opposite the centre ofKishm island, is held 
by him, on payment of a certain annual sum, to the king of Persia. 
The salt is, as usual, associated with deposits of crystallized gypsum. 

A variety of reddish, brown, and greenish cherts, clays altered ap- 
parently by volcaiiiic heat, and earthy and crystallized sulphur are 
found on the island. Copper pyrites ate said to occur. 

12. Ferruginous sandstone of the Persian main, from a sandstone 
ridge intervening between the city of Bunder Abbas (Gombroon), and 
the lofty mountains of Gebel Shemil, and the Koli i Ghinnow which 
constitute part of the great mountain rampart of Southern Persia. 
The sandstone forming the subordinate ridge, has generally much 
less iron in its composition than the specimen now sent. It is usual- 
ly of a loose, friable texture, and imbeds here and there fragments of 
marine shells of existing species. It is overlaid by a loose, pebble 
conglomerate, evidently an ancient sea beach ; and rests on marls often 

^ saliferous, which in their turn often repose on sandstone. 

13. Arenaceous shell-limestone imbedding existing species of 
marine shells ; from Bassadore. 

' 14. Ditto. ditto.. . from Reshire near Bushire 

1§. , Indurated Bitumen from the bitumen springs of Nimrud near 
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16. Indurated Betumen from the vicinity of the darning springs of 
Abu Goghiiird, between Bagdad and Mosul near the city of Kcrkuk, 
— the ancient Corcyra. 

This specimen is more indurated and crystalline, than that from 
the springs at Nirarud. The mineral issues in a liquid state, and is the 
Naft i Siyali, the black Naphta of the Persians. It was used as a ce- 
ment in the boats and buildings of the ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Chaldaeans ; and by the moderns for much the same purposes. 
Many of the houses in the towns on the banks of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates still have their foundations protected by bituminous cement 
from the saline damps, which rise up by capillary attraction from the 
alluvial soil. It is used in the inside of watercourses, flat terraces of 
wells &c. ; for lining the round basket or Gopher boats still plying on 
the Tigris and Euphrates as in the time of Herodotus ; and for paying 
the ordinary timber built boats. It is also used to burn in lamps in a 
few places, as at Kerkiik where my Kurdish host supplied me every 
night with a large antique shaped terra cotta lamp fed with bitumen, 
and supplied a roll of cotton rag for a wick. Medicinally the bitumen 
is applied as a balsam to sore backs, &:/C. of camels, mules, &c. 

The bitumen, like lignite, often contains fragments of bitiiminized 
reeds, grasses, and leaves, indicating an almost similar vegetable origin# 
Both the specimens of indurated bitumen now sent, sink in water. 
Their colour is brownish black. 

17. Arragonite, from the marine limestone of the bitumen springs 
near Abu Goghuird, 

18. Diluvial gravel, from the plain of Babylonia. This gravel is 
composed of small rounded pebbles, few of which exceed an inch and 
a half in length, much rolled, and of the hardest portions of the rocks 
from which they have been washed. A few angular fragments of gyp- 
sum are occasionally seen among them, but this rock is generally on, 
or near, the situs of the gravel beds, and distinctly underlying them. A 
large number of pebbles examined by Mr. Loflus on the Perso Tur- 
kish Boundary Commission and myself, consisted of : — 

1st, Ctuartz, — ^white, reddish, and yellowish, 

2nd. Flinty slate, — gray to black. Some varieties of the black 
pass into Lydian stone, and have a shining, semiconclioidal fracture. 
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, 3,rd. , Cliertj— of inaaiy tints- from light ' grey to-' almost .hlack and 
■ green,, approachi'ng jade. 

,, ,, 4th. Jasper,-— chiefly red, impure, also brown, and veined'.,, ", 

5th. Agate, (rare)— generally semitranspareBt 

6th. Flints,— with white and reddish coating. 

Tth.The most indurated parts -of Serpentine rocks. 

,8th. Waxy silicious limestones, — of various shades, of grey, green,, 
and white; some nearly black. Some varieties approach marble in 
their semicrystailine structure. 

9tli. OLuartzite sandstone,- — brown and pinkish. 

10th. Brown, indurated clays passing into jasper. 

1 1th. Angular fragments of gypsum, evidently not transported 
from a great distance. 

12tk Two pebbles of finely grained granite, greenish gray ; com- 
posed of quartz, mica, and a little greenish felspar. 

We found also among the gravel a few slightly rolled fragments of 
black iiidiirated bitumen. 

The above mentioned specimens we found in the principal gravel 
bed of the Babylonian plain near Misrakchi Khan, north of the site 
of ancient Babylon. In another of these gravel beds at Akkar-koof, 
the supposed site of the Accad of Genesis [one of the cities of Nim- 
rod, and cotemporary with Babel, Erech and Caluch], w^e found, in ad- 
dition to pebbles similar to those just enumerated, two small pebbles 
of a light, yellowish brown nummulitie limestone, and also one of a 
coralline limestone ; also one of a pinkish granite consisting of quartz 
and felspar with a little iron, and two pebbles of porphyry and horn- 
blende rock. 

Per centage of the principal pebbles in the gravel bed of Akkar- 


koof, taken by Mr. Loftus and myself 

Quartz, — while, milky, reddish and yellowish 30 

Chert, flint, jasper, flinty slate, indurated clays 40 

Limestone, quartzite standstone, and indurated varieties of 
Serpentine,. 

Nummulitie and coralline limestone 1 

. Granite, porphyry, and hornblende rock 2 
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I have been thus particoiar in the examination of these gravel beds 
of Babylonia, inasmuch as I consider them as intimately connected 
with the most interesting geological phenomena on historic record, — 
namely the Deluge of Scripture. 

The circumstance of some of the oldest cities in the world being 
partly built either on these gravel beds, and the pebbles tiieniselvees 
in having been employed in their construction, as at Babylon, 
Nineveh, Accad, &c. proves their antiquity. 

2nd. The position of the beds and their extent prove that they are 
no fluvial deposits. 

Brd. Their nearly N. and S. longitudinal axis, and the nature of 
the pebbles, show that the course of the flood which deposited tlieiis 
rolled from the northward, from the direction of Mt. Ararat, towards 
the present head of the Persian Gulf, washing fragments from the 
rocks of the Taurus and Kurdistan, and grinding their softer materials 
iota the vast, flat, mud deposits which /now cover the sea-like plains 
of Assyria, Babylonia and Chaldsea. In this light brown and grayish 
mud are blended the component parts of ail these rocks, whether calca- 
reous, argillaceous, siliceous, or ferruginous, %vith a small portion of 
vegetable and saline matter, into one undistinguishable mass ; but we 
can easily learn, from the fossil and mineral character of the pebbles, 
the sources from which they were originally transported ; and, from 
their being exclusively of the hardest portions of the parent rocks, 
we are enabled from their small size and roundness of contour, to es- 
timate with some approach to truth, the distance they have travelled, 
and the amount of friction they have undergone. In the nummulilic 
and other limestone, granite, and serpentine pebbles, I distinctly recog- 
nize the rocks of the Taurus and Kurdistan. The absence of pebbles 
of lava or basalt is remarkable ; but previous to any speculations being 
hazarded on this head, further search for them is necessary. 

With regard to any theory touching the date of the Deluge deduci- 
ble from an examination of these deposits, I have only to observe 
that this must be reserved for a future and better opportunity than is 
afforded by this « List of Rocks,'' already too long and tedious. 

19th. Nummulitic limestone, from the vicinity of Shiraz (Persia). 
It resembles exactly the nummulitic limestone of Arabia, near Mas- 
kat. Mr. Carter, the learned, and indefatigable Secretary of the Society 
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■lias foiiiici iiiimmulitic limestone on the island ofMaseera, and Orhito- 
llfe,§ in, the cliffs fringing- the shore 'of Sontliern Arabia between Aden 
and. Maskat. I have traced it from the Ljbian desert over Egypt to 
the opposite or Arabian shore of the .Red Sea, a,nd by Maskat and the 
,inoii.iitains^ of Shiraz in Persia,, to the banks of the Indus. It has 
been traced still further to the- Eastward, by Cap!. Aicary and into 
Catch by Gapl. Grant. It occurs also in situ near Mardiii in upper 
Mesopotaiiiia and some,' of the' Sculptures at Aumrud I observed 
were cinsellecl in it. It is there of a light yellowish, brovrn colour, 
and compact in texture. I am decidedly of opinion that these nuni- 
oiulilic formations must be referred to the . Supra crektceouH group, and 
not to the Cnlaceous series as has been done by some geologists. It 
is often capped in the deserts of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Scinde by 
loose sandstone and gritty conglomerates imbedding fragments of ln« 
derated clays, jaspers and silicilied wood. In the lofty lidge of the 
Bakhtiari iDoiintains between the Persian Gulf and Shiraz, it often 
contains iii-arioe she.lls of the eocene period. 


Art. V. — On ihe Red coloring Matter in the Salt and 
Salt-pans of Bombay, By H. J. Carter, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon, Bombay. 

1 have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of the Society a 
red substance which is found in some of the Sali-pans of Bombay, 
and which is sometimes so plentiful in them as to impart a blood red 
color to the whole of their contents. It is found at the bottom and 
mixed with the Salt which floats on the surface of the lixivium con- 
tallied in them. 

When this substance is examined under a microscope, it is observe 
ed to be composed of minute spherical globules of a light ruby red 
color, and averaging the 1500th part of an inch in diameter. ' 

These globules, which are found'ln a state of aggregation, probably 
adhere for the most part to the crystals of salt, but as that cannot be 
seen when the latter is in solution, Aey are then observed adhering to 
crystals of 'carbonate of lime, which were previously mixed with the 
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salt, and in this state may be separated from the salt, and waslied 
and dried* 

They consist of a transparent tunic or cell-wall, in xvhlch Is contain- 
ed a great number of granules. 

The tunic of the globule is colorless and so tenacious as to hold 
together after having been ruptured and its contents eliminated. 

The granules, which vary in diameter from the 19,000 ih part of an 
inch to a mere point, are round or ovoid, and of a pink color 
en nvtssef but colorless when isolated. They are imbedded witliin the 
globule, in a transparent mucilage, and occasionally evince a vibratory 
ormonadine motion, both within and without tlie globule. This too- 
lion is most perceptible in the smallest and least in the largest gran- 
ules. 

From this description, I think, there can be no doubt that this glo- 
bule is the Hmnatococcns ofAgardh, — the Prolococciis 7iwaii$ of Gre-^ 
viile ; — and if so, its habitat which has hitherto been considered to be 
chiefly confined io eternal s7wiVf^ either in the Arctic Regions or on 
the tops of mountains, may now be extended to the Torrid Zone. 

Id addition to Bombay I saw it frequently in the salt-pans on the 
south eastern coast of Arabia, but neglected to bring away a portion 
of the salt with me for examination. It is curious that it should be 
found in profusion both in the coldest and hottest parts of the globe. 
If we were to judge from analogy in' this instance, we might be inclin- 
e*d to say that its predilection is the smooth surfaces of crystals, 
rather than any thing else, — whether of water, of salt, or indeed, of car- 
bonate of lime, Baron Wrangel obtained it from the surface of lime- 
stone rocks ; and Captain Carmichael, in greater perfection from the 
calcareous rocks (than from other parts) on the borders of the lake of 
Lismore, which were wdthin reach of the, occasional in imdations. t It 
Is also not a little remarkable that, it should be found living In a cold, 
which on the one hand almost bids defiance to all organic life, and on 
the other hand, in a briny fluid which is almost equally destructive to it. 
Such apparently discordant facts,- however, are no doubt in perfect 
unison with the laws of creation, if we could but understand them. 

' Ejullivher neve trie vna-} polmi et ulpina.'' p. 3, Utn. riiiniaruiii- 
t r, 0. Tol. xxii. p. I07> 
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: All are a\?are of tlie circiamstances which ha-ye rendered this little 
organism so notorious, and I need hardl}^ add the general opinion of 
its being considered one of the lowest forms of vegetable' life ; that k, 
—a simple cell— which lives for itself and % itself; and is dependent 
upon noihiogbut a due supply of nutriment, and the appropriate sti- 
muli, for the continuance of its growth and for the due performance 
of all its.foiictions iiotil its term of life is expired.”* 

There are some remarks however, connected -svitli Hmmatococcus 
which I should not omit to mention here, for they tend to cast a doubt 
over the position this little organism holds in the organic world. They 
are by Agassiz and Vogt,t and by Meyen.t. ' 

Agassiz and Vogt, most carefully examined the red snow in the 
glacier of the Aar, and stated that the globules of the ProtococciLs 
were the ova of a rotiferous animalcule called by Ehrenberg, Philo- 
dim roseola. Dr. Vogt has added that the Philodina is found abun- 
dantly with the globules of Protococcus in several places, and that the 
latter are observed with the Philodina^ and to be deposited by it; that 
they are outside the digestive cavities, because they are not colored 
by indigo wlien the Philodina is fed with that vegetable matter, and, 
therefore, that they are connected with the reproductive organs and 
are the Philodina s eggs. That, moreover, as there is a difference in 
the size of the globules of Proiococcus^ so they accord with the eggs 
the Philodiuu roseola which are deposited at different stages of 
their development. ^ 

Meyen, again, has stated that the Prolococcus nimlis is the Eugleim 
sang'iiinea et viridis of Ehrenberg, and that the reason of its being 
so often taken for a plant, is, that it naturally passes the greater part 
of its existence in a passive slate, only occasionally under favorable 
circumstances starting into activity. ■ 

Thus it would seem to be still an unsettled question, whether the 
Hamalococeus has reached its last phase of development in its sphe- 
roidal form, or whether it passes into another vsliape and becomes 
locomotive. 

Now, so far as my own observations extend, neither the remarks of: 

Carpenter, Man. of Physiology p. 12S. J P. C. vol. xxii. p. 168. 
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Agassiz and Vogt, nor those of Meyen, apply to the Hcmiatococcus of 
the salt-pans in Bombay, In the first place, I have never, with the ex- 
ception of a-minute animalcule traversing the field of the microscope 
BOW and then, seen any organism in the lixivium of the salt-pans of 
Bombay which contained the Hmmatococcus^ — but the Hmmaiococcus 
itself. In this case then, at least, these globules cannot be considered 
the eggs of the roseefu, more particularly as Ehrenberg 

states^‘ that, this rotiferous animalcule, which is 30 times as big as the 
Hmmaiococcus, deposits its eggs in heaps and remains along time witli 
the young ones produced from them. Neither have I seen Meyerfs 
remarks verified here ; for although I have frequently, for six months 
together, examined the same globules of our Hmmaiococcus, kept 
in its natural lixivium, and others kept in a dried state, I have 
never seen them move in either instance, nor have I ever recognized 
any appreciable difference in their shape* 

As to the resemblance in color of the salt of Bombay containing 
the Hmmatococcus, and the pink rock-salt of the mountains, all that 
can be stated is that, in the former there can be no doubt of the co- 
loring material, while in the latter it has been said by some to be due 
to the presence of the pink remains of animalcules,! and by others to 
the presence only of the red silicate of iron.! After what has been 
stated respecting the source from which the red color of the salt in 
Bombay and that on the Coast of Arabia is derived, it would not be 
surprising to find that the blood red’^ color of the earth about Kala- 
foagh,§ which is in the midst of salt rocks, was also owing to the pre- 
sence of the 

Prit chard, Infusoria, liv. et fos. S vo. p. 407 para. 705. ! Silliman’s JL 

t Dr. Giraud, this JL No. tL § Introduction to Elphinstone’s CabooL 
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Art. \'l,~Memoir 07 i the Cave^Tem^les and MJonasie/rm^ 
and Other Ancient Buddhist, 'Brahmanical, and JaBm Re-- 
mcnm of Western India, By John AYir^soNy D. D., P. .E. S.j 
Horioraiy President of the -Bombay Branch of the Roya! 
Asiatic Society, 

Tlic Roya! Asiatic Society of Great Britain anc! Ireland haring^ 
on ilie siiggestion of James Fergusson, Esq. to whom we are so nnifli 
iiiilolileil for the artistic and critical illustration of the architectural 
antiqiiitieiv of India, represented to the Court of Directors of the. East, 
India Company, the propriety of taking steps for the preservation, as 
far as possible, of the ca\'e-temp!es and other ancient religions roeino- 
rials of ibis country, and for their ' full delineation and description, 
before the work of their decay and^ destruction has m'tde fiirtlier 
progress, that Honorable body has promptly responded to thecaliwhich 
fias been addressed to it, and already taken certain steps for the ac- 
complishment of tlie objects which are so iniicli to be desired, . With 
reference to the latter of these objects, it has determined to appoint 
a general Commission of Orientalists to direct its accomplishment in 
the way wliicli may best tend to the ilhistratioii of the history, " litera- 
ture, religion, and art of ancient India. Preparatory to the commence- 
iiient of the labours of that commission,,, and the issuing of iiistnic- 
lion for its researches, another of a local character, has, with the ap- 
probation of the Government of India, been formed by the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, to make such preliminary inqui- 
ries about the situation 9,nd extent and general character of the anti- 
quities whicli are to be the subject of investigation as may facilitate 
its judicious commencement and prosecution. By this Bombay Com- 
mission., the following notes, prepared by Dr. Wilson, are issued, in 
order briefly to indicate what has already been done in the North- 
West of India in the departments .of research referred to, and • to 
call forth information, where it is, wanted, from parties who have ac- 
cess to the remains mentioned and to others of a similar character, 
or who already may have 'inade themselves familiar with their gener- 
ral features. 
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The ancicBt religious excavations of India, forming its most inter- 
esting remains, it has been found, belong severally to the Buddhist, 

Brahinanical, and Jaina religions. 

The Buddhist excavations are the most numerous, ancient, and 
diversified. They consist of oblong Chaityas, or temples, — generally, 
though not always, with lofty roofs excavated in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, — enshrining what have been called — masses of rock 

or erections in the form of a bell or beehive enclosing some supposed 
relic or emblem of a Buddha ; Vihdras or Matlias — monasteries con- 
taining the cells of Buddhist devotees associated as cmnobists, frequent- 
ly with a principal figure of some Buddha as an object of devotion, and ; 

various other sculptured figures for worship and ornament; A'/irdras* — 
square or oblong halls for public instruction and consultation ; detached 
Grihas — cells, intended for solitary hermits, or the accommodation 
of their stores; and Vinhasj — reservoirs for collecting water for the per- 
sonal consumption of the monks and their disciples, and use in their 
religious rites. Exterior to the excavations now referred to, and par- 
ticularly the temples, are frequently to be found, ornamental or com- 
memorative Starabhas — pillars, generally monoliths hewn like the 
temples out of the living rock; small Dahgohs — either monoliths 
consecrated to the Buddhas or their worshippers, or built like the pre^ 
ceding, in the ordinary manner ; and Stupas or « Tops” resembling 
these Dahgobs — mounds covering the ashes of distinguished Buddhist 
worshippers. 

The figures of Buddha connected with the excavations now refer- 
red to, are almost uniformly destitute of such monstrosities as a plu- 
rality of heads, legs, arms, etc. as are to be observed in Brahmanical 
images. They are represented as receiving worship and enthroniza- 
tion, as dispensing blessings, or as engaged in contemplation ; and as 

The word Dahgoh is supposed by some to come from Bhdtvgarhha the recepta- 
cle of elements ; and by others from* Dehagupiaf the holder or concealer of a 
body. 

f This name is taken from an inscription above one of them at the Bhiija caves, 
copied and translated by Dr. "Wilson, 
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Imviog a variety of postures^ standing, sitting, or squatted—some- 
limes ' With the feet drawn up and the knees protruded, sometimes with 
one ..foot up and, another down, and sometimes with both /feet on the 
ground. The? a,re a,Il of one type, as far as the expression of intellect 
is coricerned ; and they indicate, little life, genius, or reflection. Ab- 
straction seems their general characteristic ; various figures representing 
their attendants, or introduced. for purposes of ornament, are sculptured 
near, them . in ditlerentTorms and attitudes, often of a grotesque char- 
acter. On the ceilings and walls of some excavations, are remark- 
able paintings, forming groups of men, and certain of the lower ani- 
mals, with various utensils and instruments, illustrative of the occupa- 
tions and manners and customs of the former inhabitants of this coun- 
try, and even of the foreign people with whom they may have held in- 
tercourse. ; . . 

The Bra^hmanical excavations are principally tempieSf — either re- 
presenting the interior of such places of Hindu worship, or their com- 
plete structure, ’and generally with numerous pillars supporting a low 
roof, with rafters above their capitals. They are dedicated to Shiva, 
arrd distinguished by the different figures of that deity, such as the 
Trimurti^ or Triad of the deity, representing the functions of expans- 
sion, continuance, and reduction ; the god in his proper character, at- 
tended by his wife Parvati, and surrounded by. the other principal 
gods of the Hindu pantheon assembled to enhance his greatness, 
and attended by and other devotees and hermits; the 

god united wdth Parvati, as Ardhaitansh^ Imlf male half female ; the 
god in his more terrific and monstrous forms, as Bheiram^ the 
dreadful, Asjit-Bht^ukcvrf the eight-armed etc.; and the god as the ge- 
nerative principle, in the form of the Linga. In these temples, too, 
Ganesha, the son of Shiva occupies an important place. Brahma^ and 
Vhhim with most of his Avatdras, are also found in some of them, 
though in a subordinate position. 

The Jaina excavations are also principally temples. They are not 
numerous in the West of India ; and it is rather difficult to distinguish 
them from those of the Buddhists, with whom the Jalnas are intimately 
allied* Some one of the twenty-four TirtJwnl'ars, or emancipated 
Jinas, — particularly Nemimiha or Purmn(Uh(h — occupies the chief 
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places in them ; while the other Tirthankdrs^' occupy the verandahs or 
secondary positions. 

The principal groups of excavations in the West of India which 
have been brought to notice, are the following 

I. THE GATES OF SALSETTE. 

In the island of SJiashtif or Salsette, contiguous to Bombay, are no 
fewer than five groups of religious caves, at considerable distances 
from one another. 

1. Of these, the Ka^nheri' CAVEst are by fo the most important. 
They decidedly belong to the Buddhists, of the form of all whose ex- 
cavations, they present examples. They have been described by Mr. 
Salt in the first volume of the Transactions of our Society under its 
original designation ; and Mr. Fergusson’s notes upon them, in the 
eighth volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, are very in - 
teresting, in both an antiquarian and architectural point of view. Dr. 
Bird opened one of their exterior Stupas in 1839, and found near it some 
valuable relics, one of which has a PMi inscription. The inscrip- 
tions on their verandahs and pillars, he has given in his late work,5 
but without a translation ; but his transcript, owing to some mishap or 
other, has been found to be not sufficiently correct, and tbe originals 
will require to be again carefully copied or taken in fac-simile. The 
form of their letter is that of the more modern type, a fact which well 
agrees with Mr. Fergusson's opinion respecting their age, fourided on 
the st3de of their architecture. There are two gigantic figures of 
Buddha, about twenty feet in height, which front one another in the 
northern and southern corners of the porch of the Ckaitya. They re- 
present him as dispensing his blessing with his right hand, and as ele- 
gantly raising the slender Sliala or shawl, with his left. The groups 

Sometimes mitten Tirthahirs, 

f So called from its anciently having shasliti,” or sixty, villages. That now near- 
est the caves on the old Thanaroad, is called Tihargaum, viilgo Yeliadganm, or the 
village of the ^‘monastery,’’ evidently having reference to the Buddhist establish- 
ment of Kanheft. 

Or, the Caves of the Confused Noise. 

§ Historical Researches on the Origin and rrinciplcs of the Buddlia and Jaiua 
Religions, etc, Bombay, 1847. 
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of iiieii aiicl women iii the front of tlie music gallery below, are well 
coiicekeci, though of a grotesque character; and their ornaments, as 
those ill some other Buddhist temples, have been noticed as similar to 
those now worn by the Bhtls and BanjhdriS} and other aboriginal tribes. 
The within the chaitya is large, but without ornament or 

oeatness. The miibrelk with which it must have been originally sur- 
mounted, no more exists. The pillars are worthy of notice in an ar- 
chitectural point of view ; and a lithograph of one of them is subjoin- 
ed to this article, as a specimen. The SimkiSy or halls of instructior], 
and tiie cells for tlie accommodation of llie monks, situated on both 
sides of the ravine descending from the hill, are very numerous ; and 
one of the former, of large dimensions, has many neatly sculptured 
figures on its walls, vrell worthy of being poiirtrayed. In two of the 
smaller caves are remains of some painted figures, of which specimens 
were lately 'taken by Mr, A. West. The- hill in which the caves are 
executed, requires perhaps a more careful inspection than it has yet re- 
ceived. When it was lately visited by the writer of these notes, and 
some of his friends, they found, on the north side of it, what appeared 
to theoi the site of a stmciural templey with a large ilight of steps lead- 
ing to it, and, on the opposite side, a meridional line cut in the rock, 
with a fragment of a circular stone lying in its neighbourhood. 

2. Near the village of Kondati^ there a few Buddhist excavations, 
which are evidently an offset from those of Kanheri. They coiitairu-a 
fe w figures and a Daligob, and have one or two inscriptions. They have 
escaped the attenlion of Mr. Salt and Dr. Bird; but their existence has 
been well known to Europeans for a considerable number of years. 
Their inscriptions and figures have been lately copied by Mr. A. WTst. 

The caves at Jogeshwar, near Amboli, form an extensive Brah- 
nKiuicai Shaiva temple, in some respects resembling that ofEIephanta, 
but proI>ably posterior to it in point of workmanship. They have not 
jel been either minutely described or delineated, though they are notic- 
ed by Mr. Sait ; and a particular, account of them will be acceptable. 
Owing to their subterraneous position and extreme dampness, ant! 
the soft nature of the rock of which limy are com|>t>sed, they are fasi 
going to decay. Their iiamejs noticed in a subsequent part <d‘ this 
paper, as form iiig,, with other circumstances, a note of time giving 
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sojiie indication of the date of their excavation, iin idol of Bevi 
'wliicli : they :.coiita:in, is noticed under the; iia,me oi Yogeskwari^ 
Lakslinii in tlie twenty-niDth chapter of the first section of the Sahjadri 
Khand^ of the Skanda Purdiia, 

4. 'The . caves at Mont-Pezir are; also Brihraanical,; and dedicated 
to Sliiva. They have been appropriated by the Roman Catholic in- 
habitants of Salsette as a church, in lieu of their own striictarai fabric, 
-which they have allowed to tail into decay. 

' 5; „ ' The caves at MA'GA'TiixflsrX, near Poinser, are of no^great 'e..xtei:it... 
They are also dedicated to the god Shiva. The number ol“ Shaiva 
caves in Salselte seems to indicate that the Brahmans, after the over- 
throw of Buddhism in the West of India, had a pride in attempting to 
rival the works of their predecessors, and that in the vicinity of these 
works, . 

: , II. , THE, CATES.. OF ELEPHANtA:. 

Of all the excavations in the West of India, those ofGnA'RA puri/^^ 
or the Elephanta’’ of the Portuguese, i are the best known * and lit- 
tle can be added to the accounts of them and the representations of their 
figures which have been published by Niebuhr in his Travels, and 
especially by Mr. William Erskine in his admirable paper in our own 
Transactions. They are decidedly Brahmaiiical, and devoted to the 
god Shiva, who occupies the most prominent place in them in the form 
of the Trmurlh the Linga, etc. Several of the compartments of their 
figures — as that in which the marriage of Shiva to Parvati is represent- 

edj resemble those of Kailas at*Eiora, — to tvlucli it is probable 

they are of later construction4 Diogo dc Couto, the Portuguese an- 

Ilillof rurilicalioii. 

f Frora the figure of U .11 elephaut near one of the landing places. 

j Of the cornpartment (Xo. 7, of Niebuhr) to whieh reference is here rande, and 
which Pyke and Moor consider as representing a marriage, Mr. Erskine snys, ‘‘ Ih’ora 
the most carefal inspection of the sculpture, I can perceive nothing to faa onr Om 
supposition.” It must be noticed, however, that Ihirvatf ' stands on Shiva’s right 
hand, which among the Hindus is the position of a female only on the occasion oi 
her marriage ; ami that a priest, or Daksha, seems pushing her forward, 1o overeumc 
her hashfulness. 'Fhc group corresponds with another at Elora, which Uie lhah* 
rmins interpret nti a representation of Shiva’s marriage, and adjoining to whieli there 
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nalist, mentions tliat a slab, contaming -an inscription, was ' removed 
from tlieiii and sent to Europe by tlie Portuguese.'^ : Traces ./of letters', 
at one or two places, are distinguishable on the roof. ■ .It is 'worthy of' 
notice that they are in what has' been called the Buddhist cave charac- ^ 
ter, which',, fro ill this and other, facts, appears to . have .been , well 
known to. the Brahmans. Connected with the caves of Elephaiita, 
which have been so long celebrated, and which are all designed for 
purposes of worship, there .were discoi^ered by Mr. Trotter, a few 
years ago, upon an adjoining hill, two* neatly excavated apartments, 
most probably intended for the residence of priests or devotees. 
Doors and locks have lately been put upon them, excluding the pub- 
lic from tlieir inspection ; and it may be well that free access to them 
should be secured by the authorities of the island or by government. 
Tile work of destruction and decay is proceeding rapidly in the great 
excavations, notwithstanding the fact that they are committed to the 
care of a pensioned soldier. A barbarous restoration in clay of some 
of the broken limbs of the frgiires was recently attempted. It is well 
that the delineations given by Mr. Erskine are so complete and per- 
fect. 

An image of Devi, in the form/of a tiger and named Um&^Wdgesk* 
warip ivliich is placed on the hill above the caves, is mentioned in 
the twenty-ninth chapter of the first section of the Sahyadri Khand of 
the S hand a Purana. 


is aiiDtlier groap of figures illustrative of proceedings on the day subsequent to the 

m'.arriage.'' '' . 

* Cento's account of the inscription is the following : — “ Qiiando logo os Portu- 
guezes tomdrain estas terras de Baoaim, e de sua juridieeao, que foram ver este 
Pagode, Hie tirarani huma formosa pedra, que estava sobre a porta, quo tinlia hum 
letreiro de letras mui bem abertas, e talhadas, e foi mandada a el E.ey, depois do 
Goveruador da India, que entao era, emandar ver portodos os Gentios et Moiiros 
dcste Oriente, quo ja iiuo conheeeram aquelles caracteres ; e ei Iley I), Jodo o III, 
nubalhouinuito por saber o que estas letras dixiam, mas nao se achoii quem as 
icsse, e assim llcou a pedra por ahi, ehoje nao ha ja memoria della.” — Da Asia de 
Diogo Couto, Dec. Set. Cap. xi. What a valuable acquisition would this inscrip- 
tion be, now that the care character is so well known. Perhaps, it may be found in 
some obscure- corner of the Royal Museum at Lisbon, or of some of the colleges at 
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IIL THE CAVES OF KAEANJA'. 

These are cells of a very insignificant character, and are nowmost- 
ly filled with water. They are here noticed only as vestiges of the 
oriental ascetism in another of our Bombay islands, in all of which, 
capable of supporting a small population, there appear to have been 
hermitages, either Buddhist or Brahmanical. 

IV. THE CAVES OF MAHAD IN THE KONKAN, 

Near the town of Malr^d^, at the head of the Bankot river, some 
Buddhist excavations were discovered many years ago. Of these Dr- 
Bird says, The two caves of Mahar in the Korikan, are situated 
about a mile from the town, on the right hand of the road leading, by 
Indapiir, to Nagotana and Bombay. They are very smiill and rudely 
executed, but are distinguished by the two lithographed inscriptions of 
Plate xxxix^^ [of Dr. B.'s work]. Of the inscriptions now men- 
tioned, the first only is to be found at the place now indicated. The 
other is at another series of caves, consisting of a pretty considerable 
monastery with its concomitants, near the village of Pa^l a' contiguous 
to Mailed, visited in the end of December 1848 by Mr. J. S, Law, the 
Collector of Thana, and the writer of these notes. Some minor inscrip- 
tions exist at the same place. When it was lately visited by the parties 
now mentioned, other cave temples in the vicinity were brought to no- 
tice by natives of whom ^quiries were made. Referring to some of 
these, Mr. Law, in a note to Dr. Wilson, says, « There is nothing but 
a simple cell with a veranda, and two or three unfinished ones, on the 
hill near the ferry at Mahad^. At Kulga^um on the other side of the 
river, there are several cells and one larger cave, which might be call- 
ed a Vihar, but nearly filled up with earth. Here I found some short 
inscriptions, of which I enclose a copy.’' Of the inscriptions now 
referred to, it may be well to procure a fac- simile.^ 

* It is ijrobably of the caves near Mahad or PetM, that Niebuhr says, Pas loin 
du/or^ tictoire [BanJeof], il y a (dit on) aiissi nne grande Pagode, taillee dans nn 
rodier, on eomine un a\;tre s’exprhne, 25 maisons avec de^ ehambres, tailloes dans 
le Rocher.— Niebuhr, voyage, tom. ii. p. 32. 
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T. THE CAYEB OF KIJDA\ 

1’iu^se ea/res were laiely brought to notice in the circniTistFiiices 
ifjentioiied in ilie following exiract from' the- proceedings of the ]!om- 
baj Branch oftlie P^oyal Asiatic Society : — Dr. Wilson directed tlie 
af'tentioii of the meeting to the. iiiterestliig fact that seve,ral series of 
of cAYE-TneiPLEOj liilherto wliolly ■imkiiown to Eiiropeaiis, had just 
beer IvoTiglit to notice in /Yarioiis parts of the Maratlra corritry, 
A rMYjr ill: -'C, the most r^nnarkable are these nera* tlie Tillage of Hilda. 
dlraA-d on Oie Hajpiiri creek iii '.the Konkan, between three and four 
ivj].A west irea/rdic town of Thai, ..and -abont forty-two miles in the 
Araitilsie from Bombay. , The discoTery of these caves occiirref. in 
ihe follovi’iiig circumstances. About the coinmenceriieiit of the rains 
of 1S48., Shastri/tlie Brahman-who had assisted .M’r, Wat!,i.e.n^ 

Dr, Ifilson, and^ otliei'sfso much in the decipherment of , inscriptions 
i,n the cave character, was appointed Malialkari of a district in "the 
■ Koiikan. When about to commence liis duties, he ' called iipo,ii ^ Dr 
W. who asked Iiim to make. every inquiry in his power .about '. the ex- 
istence, or otherwise, of a series of caves with a c/i«ll7/e., as the' cerifre 
from wliieh.tlie caves at Mahad;, which are only moiikisli cells,., wciilci 
probably b'e/fonricl to be, only an' olfset In' a .short time, he . reported 
: .both t.o:M.i*f 'La',w the Collector of Tiiana aiid' to Dr.'W.."as tliei'esnlt o'f, 
his research, the infornialion which he had obtained of the existence 
f.o,F aima§!iito the village q[ ^luiL Mr. Law^ at the 

opening of the season, sent the Brahman personally to inspect tlie 
eaves ; and he foniid them to eorrespoiid with the descriptions wlsicli 
.■,:.|i,e'.'had:',iTcem^ He. also'bro.ught: with .him :a..'.fa.c--'simile-h 

-''some ,;of . tl le . in .scriptioi,is, whiclr Dr. .-‘Wilson , exhibited to the - ineeilng, 
Mr. “Law lias been the first, or among llie first, of Europeans to inspect 
these werk-s. In a letter dated' the: loth- January, addressed to Dr. Wil- 
son he says, i visited the caves of Knda a few days ago, and I may 
safely say, that they far exceeded my expectations. There are twenty- 
two caves altogether, great and small, and no less than four of them 
liRxe Chinhjas. Tim principai one ■ is 60 feet in length, with several 
bas-reliefs of Buddhas sitting cross-legged on lotuses and others on 
Sinhdsmms with the usual attendants, dolphins, etc. The most inter* 
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esting and best executed, however, are of male and female figures, 
perhaps representing Buddha and his Shakti, the former with a kind of 
turhan lor his head-dress. This, as well as the other caves containing 
chaityas, is on the plan of a Vihar, not of a regular temple, as at Karlai. 
r found eighteen inscriptions, and have got good fac-simiies on cloth 
of the longer ones and copies of the rest The larger ones probably 
excel any that liave been found, in the perfect formation of the letters, 
and are as plain as if they had just been cut. Some of them contain 
such complicated compound letters, that, I think they must be in 
Sanskrit I propose to send a short account of these caves with 
drawings, shortly to the Bombay Asiatic Society, but in the mean 
time you are at hbeity to mention the purport of what I have stated 
at the next meeting you may attend, should you wisli.^^ This infor- 
mation must be peculiarly interesting to the students of Indian anti- 
quities, Mr. Law has got at these caves upwards of a score of inscrip- 
tions neatly copied and taken in fac-simile ; and there does not appear 
to be any great difficulty in executing their translation. 

It would appear from an old map lately brought to notice, that the 
existence of these caves was known to some of the natives engaged in 
one of the Konkan surveys. 

TI. THE CAVES OE JAhHEEXJ'G. 

These Caves were first heard of by Mr. Law, who has partially look- 
ed at them, without, how’ever, discovering in them any figures or in- 
scriptions. They will soon, it is believed, be caTefiilly examined by 
himself or some other European. They are situated near the village 
of Jdmhrug, at the foot of the Ghats lying nearly East of ThanL Dr. 
Wilson, when on his way to Puna in May 1849, met, at Khalapur, 
¥islinii Shastri who was in charge of that district, and asked him to 
send a trustworthy person to Jambrdg to examine the excavations 
there. The report received on this occasion simply was, that, There 
is a Ltene at Jambrug. The Cave is near a tank, and has only a small 
door. It is dark within ; and in late times an image of BaUmimmatha 
has been established within it, on account of which the ignorant 
people of the place give it the denomination of the Nathache LeneT 
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VII. THE CATES OF KONDA-'NA'. , 

These interesting caves, situated near the base of the RajmdcM hill, 
were, discovered by the messenger sent to Jambrug in the circum- 
stances mentioned in the preceding' paragraph. The following is the 
notice given of them at the time by Vishnu Shdstri to Dr. Wilson 

m ^iit. 1*4^^ ^frr w- 

,o,siTW.#rsT mw mm l^f% 
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m! fsiTRf m OTff ^fIrr €wrTVR’f5 w RffR €m- 

mm ?Rf c 3if|. 

— There is a very excellent excavation near the village of Kondana*. 
There is a large gateway forming the entrance to the principal apart- 
ment : and it has a wooden arch. Within, there is a circular dome of 
a Buddhist temple ; and this, the cliief assembly hall, is lofty like that 
at Veber [near Karla]. There are images of Buddh at the side of the 
gatew'ay ; and above these images there is an inscription of eleven or 
twelve letters -well formed, but there is no other inscription. There 
is a second small assembly hall near the chief one. Both the places 
are important. There are grounds for supposing that the injury which 
has been sustained by the pillars of the principal assembly hall, w^as 
caused by the Musaimans when they were in authority at Kalyan. 
The place [of the caves] is five kos distant from Khalapor. There is 
a considerable ascent. It is near Khopawali [at the foot of the Bhor 

* In the Marathi this is KoJidawe ; but to prevent perplexity and to secure uni- 
forniity, it is desirable to give the names of places in their Hindi form. 
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Ghat] : but the road is \’ery difficult. If you wish to go to it^ the good 
road must be taken. You will nearly reach it in a palkhi. Where 
the ascent is great, you must have a horse. So much for the excava- 
tion at Kondana.” 

Mr. Law has lately been able to visit these excavations, and to pro- 
cure illustrative drawings of their front and principal figures. They 
appear to be more modem than those of Salsette. The account above 
given of them by Vishnu Shastri has been found to be correct 

Tin. CAVES OF THE KONKAN HKVISITEB BY EUROPEANS. 

Vishnu Shastri now alluded to has mentioned to Dr. Wilson, that he 
has heard of the existence of several excavations in the Kookan, of 
which nothing is yet known by Europeans. These are said to be 
respectively in the neighbourhood ofChipaluHf DabJml^ Sangximtsliwar^ 
Qavkane-Velg'aumt Wadc>-Padel, Cheul-Astagar, and Chandansar^ near 
AgdsM. It is to be hoped that they will not be permitted to remain 
long without examination. 

Chipalun, one of the places now referred to, is mentioned in the 
first chapter of the second section of the Sahyadri Khand^ of the 
Skanda Purina, as Chittapolan,^' the village at which, according to 
that curious document, the creation of the Chiltapdwan Brahmans 
was eifected by Parashurima from some ashes or corpses found at the 
Chitta^ or place for burning the dead, when the established priests or 
Viprds refused to assist him in the performance of a Shrdddha. The 
legend may have originated at the overthrow and conversion of the 
contemplative Buddhist monks of the locality. Of the forcible con- 
version of the, Buddhist monks in the Konkan some memorials still 
exist. The writer a short time ago found at a village near Indtipur, n 
pillar, in fragments, representing, in the lower parts, a bloody battle, 
conducted against the Buddhist priests by men mounted on horseback 
and with spears and shields, and in the upper, the bull of Shiva, the 
emblem of Brahmanism, trampling and triumphing over them when 
discomfited. The Brahmans sometimes say that the original name of 

* ^ HRrf; The village named ChiiU^)oIan at thc' 

bayc of the ^SahyHd^. 
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Cfdiiapdim wKs 'CMtiapurnaj or the fulfilment of desires, which has the 
appearance of a Buddhist name. , 

Ascending the ffioiintaiiis by the Bhor' Ghat, contiguous to whicii 
are the caves of Koiiddiia last described, we come to a very reniark- 
abie and fiimous series, situated in the Sahyadri range itself. 

IX. THE CATES OF K.VXLA-'A 

1. The peculiarly interesting Caves near the village of Vehergamii 
or ViHAhiGA'U3i, to north of Karla, on the Puna road are those which 
are coiiiTOorily known by the name of the Ka^ela' Caves. ; They are 
all of the Buddhisticai character. They have been descibed by Lord 
Yalentia in the second volume of his Travels, and ably commented 
upon by Mr. James Fergussoii, in his valuable paper already referred to. 
FaC"Similes of tlieir inscriptions were taken on cloth a few years ago by 
Dr. Smyttan, the Rev. Janies Mitchell of Puna, and the writer of these 
notes, who presented them to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, along with a transcript and approximative translation of one 
the most important and legible of them,! Copies of these fac-similes 

Sometimes but ineorrcctly ^vritten XuiTi. Tbe Haratiii name is cFfSST Kaiic, 
vvliiifli in its Hindi form, tlie best to adopt in tbe representation of places, becomes 

'Kfirlil.,';' " . 

t Assumiivi? the word Vijat/a ivith. which tliis inscription (above the elephants on 
tile northern side of the porch of the Chaitya) commences, to be a proper name, and 
that of the Jahndip 2Iahm'aJotam (Jamlnidio'ipa Mahdrdjottama,) or emperor of Jara- 
budw'ip, mentioned at its dose to he that of Vijaya given by Mr. Tiirnoin: in the 
2lakaraiim under the year 5-±3, B. C., and supposing no perversion to exist in 
case, lliis would naturally bo the date of the execution of the exeavation. Dr. Bird 
Inis very pror'crly observed on this opinion, which from the first was propounded by 
Dr. Wilson merely as liypothctieal, that “ since there are undeniable and intentional 
perversions of historical data, in the first centuries of the Buddhisticai era, by ■\vhieh 
Yijaya’s landing in Ceylon is made to agree with the day on which Sa'ky a expired, it 
may be well doubted, whether this cave can be so ancient as the inscriplion would 
mahe it.” Dr. Bird thinlis that he observes on another of the Karla inscriplior»s the 
date of the twentieth year of Did/mma JTara, wiiich’ would give about 103 B. C. for 
the exeavrition, and thus allow sufiicient time for the propagation of Buddhism, in 
tliC Haritha Cvouiitry by Asoka’s missionaries mentioned in the Mahavanso. The 
reading not aitogeiher satisfactory ; but a suitable review of the Karla, iuscrii’i- 
^ Ions would rc(|uirc a separate paper. 
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are given in the late work of Dr. Bird, who has also given his inter- 
pretation of some of them. The principal excavation is a Chaiitja, 
the largest, best preserved, and most interesting in point of art in 
India. Its pillars, figures, and other objects of curiosity, are well 
worthy of the attention of the artist. The Bahgob within has a large 
wooden umbrella over it, in a state of nearly perfect preservation. 
The wooden ribs of the roof also remam neaily entire. They are 
of teak, and are probably as old as the cave itself. The abacus 
on the capitals of the fifteen pillars by which the nave is separated 
from each of the side aisles, is of excellent sculpture. It is of two 
crouching elephants, their heads and necks only being visible, gene- 
rally with a man and woman seated on each — the woman’s hair 
being shed but having an ornament on front, and the man’s collected 
and twisted like a Turkish turban, if, indeed, he has not a rope-turban 
like that sometimes worn by the lower orders of the natives. Behind 
the Dahgob, are seven plain octagonal pillars. Between the measure- 
ments of this Chaitya by Lord Valentia and Bfr, Fergusson, there is a 
very considerable discrepancy. « Its interior dimensions,” says Mr. 
Furgusson, “are one hundred and two feet three inches for total length, 
eighty-one feet three inches for length of nave. Its breadth from wall 
to wall is forty-five feet seven inches, while the width of the nave is 
twenty-five feet seven inches.. . In the Atlas to Lord Valeutia’s Tra- 
vels, a detailed plan of this cave is given, on which the dimensions 
taken by the scale are forty-six feet wide by one hundred and twenty- 
six feet long ; and as the plan appears to have been drawn with con- 
siderable care, (by Mr. Salt, I believe,} and these figures are repeated 
in the text, I was a good deal staggered by finding so great a discre- 
pancy, and inclined at first to give up my own as incorrect. I have, 
however, retained them, not only because they were taken with care, 
and I cannot see how so great an error could have crept into them ; 
but also because Lord Valentia’s dimensions are quite at variance 
with those of all the Chaitya caves I am acquainted with.”^' In tliis 
instance, probably from some obliteration or confusion in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s notes, his usual accuracy has failed him. A careful measure- 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, "Vol. yiii. p. 57. 
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meiit, which we lately made, agrees with that of Lord Valentia within 
a few inches. The « lioB-pillaF' {m'itis denominated in its inscrip- 
tion) exterior to the Chaitya, is a remarkable object, and is of, sixteen 
sides. Mr» James Prinsep attempted, and partly with success, to 
translate an inscription upon it, from a tTanseripl. of Colonel Sykes.-^ 
Adjoining the Ciiaitja are some Vikams and detached cells : but of- 
fering no great extent of accommoclatioE for the iiio.iiks, though the 
larger Vihar has three tiers.T 


^ Journal of I he Eoyal Asiatic Society j February, iS'SS. , 

; The follo'ft’ing remarks of Mr. Ferg.usson, 'vvliicli are of agencTal diaracter, may 
be her 5 advantageously introduced. 

As this is decidedly the finest Chaitya cave .in India, a few remarks on the arcliitec- 
toral ordinance of these caves may not be misplaced. 

” -However iiiueli they vary in size or in detail, iheir general arrangements,, as I 
mentioned before, are the same in every part of India, and the mcMe of adiiiitting 
light, which is always so important a piece of aichiteetiiral eflect, is iu all precisely 
identical. 

“ Bearing in minelthat the disposition of .parts is exactly the same as those of the 
thoir of a Gothic round or polygonal ai)sc cathedral, the following dcserlption will be 
easily understood. Across the firont there Is alwa3^s a screen with a gallery met il, 
occupying the place of the rood-loft, on which we now place our organs : in these 
there are threes doors j one, the largest, opemiig to the nave, and one to each of the 
side aisles ; over this screen the whole front of the cave is open to the air, one vast 
window the whole breadth of the same section, stilted so as to be more than a send- 
circle in height, or generally of horse-shoe form. 

** The whole light, th-erefore, fell on theBaghopu, which is placed exactly oppo^iie 
in the jdace of the altar, wlule the colonnade around and behind, is thus less perfect- 
ly lit. The pillars there being ahvays placed very closely together, the light was never 
admitted in sufficient quantities to illiumnate the wall behind, so that to a person 
standing near the door in this direction, there appeared nothing, but ilUnutabla 
'gkom.', , 

I do not conceive that a votary wms ever admitted beyond the cohumiulo inuler 
the front, the rest being devoted to the priests and the ceremonios, as is now the 
case in China, and in Catholic churches, and he therefore never could see whence the 
light came, and stood in comparalive shade himself, so as to heighten its effect cou- 
siderably. Still further to increase this scenic effect, the architects of thcKc temples 
have placed the screens and music galleries in ^ont, in such a maimer, as to hide tlw ’ 
great window from any person approchiag the temple j though these appear to have 
been omitted In later examples, as in the Tiwakarrna of Bllora, and the two later 
Chaitya caves at Ajunta, and only a porch added to the inner screen Oic top of which 
served as the music gallery, but the greatwindow is then exposed to view, which I 
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2, The Caves op Bha^ja' lie nearly as far to the south of the vil- 
lage of Karla, as those now mentioned do to the north ; and both se- 
ries, it may be inferred from their contiguity, belonged to the same or 
an allied fraternity of Buddhist monks. Their existence was spoken 
of by natives to Europeans for a considerable time before they were 
visited by any of our countrymen.* Sir John Awdry was among the 
first particularly to examine them. They were afterwards viewed by 
Dr. Wilson, Mr, Manakji Kharshedji, and Mr, Westergaard of Copen- 

eaniiot help thinking is a great defect. To a votary once having entered the porch, 
the effect is the same, and if the space between the inner and outer screen was roof- 
ed, which I suppose it to have been, no one not previously acquainted with the de- 
sign could perceive how t]xe light was admitted ; supposing a votary to have been ad- 
mitted by the centre door, and to have passed under the screen to the right or left, 
the whole arrangements were such, that an architectural effect was produced certain^ 
ly superior to any thing I am acquainted with in ancient or modern temples, 

‘‘ Something of the same sort is attempted in the classic and modern Hindu tem- 
ples where the only light is admitted by the door directly facing the image, which 
is thus lit up with considerable splendour, and the rest ,of the temple is left in a ra- 
ther subdued light, so as to give it considerable relief. The door, however, makes 
but a clumsy window compared with that of the Buddhist cave, for the light is too 
low, the spectator himself impedes a portion of it, and standing in the glare of day, 
unless he uses his hands to shade his eyes, he can scarcely see what is within. In 
the Hyposithral temples, this was probably better managed, and the light introduced 
more in the Buddhist manner ; but -we know so little of their arrangements, that it 
is difficult to give an opinion on a subject so little understood, 

“ Almost all writers agree, that the Pantheon at Home is the best lit temple that 
antiquity has left us ; in one respect it equals our eaves, that it has but one window, 
and that placed high up ; but it is inferior, inasmueh as it is seen by every one in the 
temple, and that the light is not concentrated on any one object, but wanders with 
the sun all round the building.’’ — Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. viii. pp, 
61 62, 

The earliest allusion to these caves which w'e can find, is the following. Oct. 27. 
[1804]. Very early all the party, except Messrs. Salt and Smith, setoff for Low 
Ghur. The road across the valley was good, hut when we began to ascend, the 
palanquins were of little use. We saw a line of caves facing due west on our left 
under the hill, on the summit of which is the fort of Esapoor. My servant visited 
them by my orders, to examine if there were anything w’orthy of inspection. He re=* 
ported that there was a small arched temple, similar in plan to that of Carli, but 
that there was not any inscription or figure of Buddh, and that smaller fiat caves 
were on each side, but uninteresting ; we did not therefore take the trouble of climb- 
ing to them.” Lord Valentia’s Travels, Yol. ii. pp. 165-6. 
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hagen, and others. They are inferior in point of diiiiensions and ex- 
ecution to those at Vehergaum. Approaching them from the north, 
we find first some wells ; secondly, a small FiMr ; thirdly, a Ckaitya 
without a music gallery in front; fourthly, a two storied Vihdr ; fifthly, 
a well ; and sixthly, fourteen Dahg'obs, partly within and partly exterior 
to some ornamented rooms still unfurnished. The Chaitya is about 
sixty-one feet in length and twenty-six in breadth. It has twenty-seven 
octagonal pillars, about eight feet seven inches in height ; and a double 
number of wooden ribs in the arch rising about the same height above 
them. Its Dahgob, wdiicli is of the same height as the pillar, is about 
thirty-four feet in circumference at the base. These caves afford 
only three small inscriptions, which Dr Bird has given, in the seventh 
number of our Journal, ^ from the transcripts of Mr. Westergaard 
and Mr, D’Oehoa. That over the well or tank to the south of the 
Chaitya is by far the most distinct. In the lithograph accompany- 
ing this paper, we give it as copied in the beginning of 184*3 by our- 
selves, and as lately carefully compared with the original. Our deci- 
pherment in the Nagari letters is the following, 

- r ; 

which we translate, A well gifted by Maharathi the son of Kusaka, 
for the sake of the religion of mercy,” (a common designation of Bud- 
dhism on the cave inscriptions). Dr. Bird makes it 

The rig hteous gift of a symbol and vehicle of the purified Saka 
Sitka, (Shakra or lodra) the resting place of the gwerT Here, it must 
be admitted, the doctors differ.” Without asking a decision in 
our fiivoiir, we may fairly say, that the inscriptions, in the grouping 
ofthe words particularly, require greater patience than has yet been 
brought to bear upon them, even though only a few of the letters can 
now be doubtful. 

X. THE CAVES OF BSBSA.f 

A short account of these Caves was communicated by Mr. Wester- 

J ournal of the Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 

■f* In. MaraiS/d, 
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gaard to Dr. Bird. ‘‘ The caves at Birsa, (or as it is ca lied, in the 
map of the PunaCollectorate, Beira) are situated about six miles S. W. 
from Wargaum. The plan of the temple resembles Karli, but is neh 
tiler of so great extent nor so well executed, and appears more mod- 
ern, It contains a Dahgop ; and its roof, which is ribbed, and siip™ 
ported by twenty-six octagonal pillars, about ten feet high, seems to 
have been covered wdth paintings, which are now, however, so indis- 
tinct, that nothing can be made out of them. There are four pillars, 
about twenty-ilve feet high in front, surmounted by a group of horses, 
bulls, and elephants. The first pillar supports a horse and a bull, 
with a male and female rider ; the next three elephants and one horse, 
two of the elephants having a male and female rider ; the third three 
horses and one elephant, a male and female rider being placed on two 
of the horses ; and the fourth pillar is surmounted by two horses bear- 
ing a male and female rider. The hall of instruction which is of an 
oval shape, has a vaulted roof and is situated close to the temple. It 
contains eleven small cells ; and over the door of one of them there 
is an indistinct and partly defaced inscription/’^ A personal visita- 
tion of these caves enables us to add but little to this accurate notice. 
The length of the Chaitya is about forty-six feet ; and its breadth at 
the door is about twenty-five feet and a half, while before the Dahgob 
it is nearly twenty-one. The pillars within the Chaitya are twenty- 
seven, agreeing in number with those at Bhaja. The Bakgob below 
is thirty-three feet four inches in circumference and ten feet three in 
height. It is surmounted by a sort of shaft on a scaffolding, which 
improves its form. On the sides of the Chaitya are one or two symbolic 
figures. The hall of instruction, or rather y^/^ar, which is semi-oval 
inform, has seven cells in its sides. Besides the inscription mentioned 
by Mr, Westergaard, there is another over a well to the south of the 
Chaitya, also given by him in a form which as closely agrees with our 
own transcript as could be expected. 

The coupling of the Caves now mentioned with the village of Watd - 
ga'um, has rendered it a matter of difficulty for some persons to find 
them. In visiting them we went from Karla along the Puna road to 

Journal ot the Bombay Branch of Eoyal Asiatic Society, May 1B41. 
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the bridge of the Iridrayeiil (with seventeen arches). We then struck 
over the hiJi ofK nndaw^ to the right, above a tank, at a village of that 
name ; and after passing along some table-land to the southwest, we 
descended in the same directidn to the caves which are about 900 
feet above the village of Bepsa'. They are not very easily accessible, 
and are not visible at any considerable distance, a mass of rock in 
front of the vestibule having never been hewn away. We took three 
hours to reach them from KWk ; but we got back in about a couple 
of hours. 

XI. THE CATES OE SHAILAIUTA'DI . 

The native guide by whom we were conducted to the caves last men- 
tioned, in reply to inquiries which were addressed to him, informed 
us that there was a Zena near the posting-station called Shailmwadi 
about six miles beyond Wadgaum on the road from Bombay to Pun^. 
On arriving near the place to which he directed us, w^e left the road 
io the right, and ascended a hill called the Gurodi. A little below the 
summit of that hill fronting t^fe southwest, we found an excavation 
with four small cells, containing a Yoni^ and at present sacred to Shiva, 
which appeared to us, from a bench going round the excavation in 
front of them, to have been originally Buddhistical. On examining 
the hill more particularly, we came upon a considerable Vihdv below 
them, running E. N. E. and containing about a dozen of cells. Here 
we found a Buddhist inscription of five lines, which we copied, and 
which we still preserve. It is very possible that some Chaitya may be 
In the neighbourhood. 

XII. GATES SITUATED TO THE NOETH OF THE IXDEA'YEXI^ 

The guide to whom we have now referred, and some other natives 
whom we met on the Puna road, brought to our notice other caves near 
the Indr^yeni, which had not been formerly heard of by Europeans. 
They are so numerous, they said, when pressed for information res- 
pecting their localities, that they are to be found nearly in every hill and 
mountain. Making due allowances for exaggeration, there can be 
little reason to doubt that many cave-temples and monasteries remain 
yet to be discovered in the Sahy^dri range of mountains, in the roman- 
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tic valleys and recesses of which the Buddhists, in particular, seem to 
have strongly entrenched themselves. Of three series, w^e got pretty 
definite intelligence. They are at or near Buddhwddt, Bdmachamim, 
and the northern Vehergdimi. There can be little doiibt^ that In the 
direction now indicated, a large field of discovery exists. 

XIII. THE CAVES OF PUNA'. 

These caves are situated near the village of BHA'MBimoA', not fiir 
from the Sangam or junction of the Mulk and Muthii. Their prin- 
cipal interest consists in the fact, that they are Briihmanical, and at a 
great distance from any others of a similar character. They are cut 
out of a rocky hillock forming a gentle swell of the ground, and not 
conspicuous at any great distance. They consist of an open square 
area, to which there is a descent, with a series of plain and unoroa- 
meiited rooms, now empty, — except in one instance in which there is 
a Liiigamd Tom — and a Ghmnati or shrine for Kandi, the bull of Shiva, 
formed out of the living rock in front. They appear to be posterior 
in point of age to the Shaiva temples in galsette. Fun{i is but a mo- 
dern city ; but it is probable that there may have been some ancient 
religious establishments connected with the Sangam^ and the hill of 
Parvati lying to the east of the caves. 

From Punk, we return to the Sahykdri range by some others of its 
recesses, running up in the direction of Mahabaleshwar Irom the 
East. 

XIV. THE CAVES OF WAT'. 

For tlie first description of these caves, we are indebted to H. B. E, 

Frere, Esq., the Commissioner of Sfttkr^, who has furnished to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society all the particularsofthein 

which it seems desirable to know. 

1. The caves, Mr. Frere writes, « are cut in the soft trap rock m 
the southern face of a hill bearing nearly N. from Wlii, and distaiil 
about four miles from the town. The hill is withinthe bounclar.cs oi 
the village of Loh&rf ; and the best landmark for reaching the caves is 
a small isolated hill, with a conspicuous Muhammadan tomb on tic 
top, close to Sultanpur, and near the end of a spur, which runs out &, 
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E, from tlie bill in front ofFandu-Gad. The ascent to the caves is 
very easy » The principal cave has been long used as a temple of 
Mahkdeva, who is worshipped here under the name of ^ Falkeshwar/ 
or as the Kunbis call liim? < Falkob^.^ The village Guru acts as Fu- 
jari, and there is a jattr^ on the fourth of Bhadrapad shudh. None 
of the villagers could give any account of the origin of the name. 

The principai cave consists of one large room, about 28 feet square 
and 8| high ; open to the S. W. by an aperture which is about 19 feet 
wide. A low partition, with a bench in front, runs across the entrance 
of the cave, with a doorway near the left hand corner. At the back of 
this cave, in the middle of the N. E, side of the room, and raised one 
step above it, is a smaller room or recess about 15 feet square, in the 
middle of which is a Dahgob 6 feet 4 inches high, and 26 feet in cir- 
cumference. It is formed of a portion of the natural rock, which has 
been left standing when the room was excavated. 

A rude detached slone pillar for a lamp stands beside and a Nan- 
di (also on a detached block) somewhat the worse for wear, in front 
of the Dhagob, which is now^regarded as a gigantic linga,’^ and 
worshipped accordingly, as an emblem of Shiva. On either side of 
the entrance to this Dahgob* recess, up a couple of steps, are the en- 
trances to two cells about 7 feet by 9. Each has a small window 
looking into the large room and opposite the door a small recessed 
niche or rather shelf [query a bed-place ?] about 5 feet 9 inches ‘ 
long, by about 4 feet high, and about 2 feet deep.'^' 

To the right as you face the Dahgob, the S. E. side of the cave is 
pierced into four cells — one up a couple of steps, the others level with 
the door of the large cave. Each has its little window beside the 
door. The two cells in the middle have each a stone bench, on the 
left as you enter them; while the two corner cells have recessed shelves 
opposite the doors, like those in the cells before described. 

A bench runs along part of th<^ S. W. or outer side of the large 
cave, opposite the Dahgob, and along the whole of the N. W. side, or 
that which is on your left as you enter. On this bench are deposited a 
headless Nandif^ several fragments of small figures on detached 

* Mt. Frere Ru])joiiis an ilhistrative sketch, which, with others furnished by him, 
is kept in retenUs by the Society. 
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blocks, much decaycul Two of them are apparently the common figure 
of the seated contemplative Buddha. 

Separated from this large cave, by a partitioi'i al:>oi.!t three feet 
thick, is a smaller and more irregular -excavation, about 27 feet clee|> 
from the entrance, and about the same; io its greatest breadth. It ap* 
pears never to have been finished, and the sides which have been ex- 
cavated are much decayed. To. the left of the entrance is a small 
spring, and in front a .small tank of tolerable water. 

« A few paces from It, to the S, E., is another cave, nnich decayed 
and filled up with rubbish. It is about 27 feet lung by 2,1 feet in 
depth, witli 3 small colls, opening off from it. 

«« Thei^ is a tank, now nearly filled up, a few paces beyond this 
last mentioned cave, to the S. E. 

Retracing your steps, passing the large cave, and proceeding N. 
W. about 200 paces along the face of the hill, you come to the en- 
trance of another cave wiiich has been very lately cleared of rubbisli 
at the expense of a Brhhman widow lady. It is about 28 or 29 feet 
square. The roof lias been formerly supported by six pillars, of which 
ordy fragments hanging from the roof, and corresponding portions of 
the bases on the fioor, now remain. At the back of this cave have 
been originally four cells, of the same kind as those in the cave first 
described, but the partitions separating them are mucli broken. In 
the further corner on the left hand side, as you stand in the entrance 
looking inwards, is one such cell, and a bench runs bet-ween the cell, 
and entrance of the cave. Opposite to this cell arc the remains of 
four human figures,^ and near them a hole of some size nnining up to 
what may have been the commencement of a cell over tlie roof of the 
cave j but it is now very much injured by time and does not appear to 
have been ever finished. 

The figures appiSar to have consisted of two males seated and two 
female standing figures. The tallest fragment is about four feet high. 
All are now headless, and in the trunk of each is a hole, such as may 
have served for the socket of a moveable head. As far as can be 
judged from wliat little remains uninjured by time or violence, tlie pro- 
portions of the figures and their execution have been good.* 


* Mr. Frcre^« skctcli of these mutilated figures assuretj us Uial these caves are 
BuddhistieuL 
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- A few ::feet to' the west of this 'Cave is another about 22 feet by 15> 
divided into two large cells, from which open five smaller ones of the 
kind above described in the large caves. A few paces further in the 
same direction is the entrance of another cave. * It is at present so 
filled with rubbish that it is almost impossible to creep in^ but it ap- 
pears to be about the same size as that just described, with but one 
cell opening off from it, and is supported in front by two pillars. Still 
further west are the remains of two small cells. 

could discover no remains of inscriptions, nor of stuccoes or paint- 
ing, nor learn that the people in the neighbourhood had any traditions 
regarding the place, further than that, like all excavations of the kind, 
‘it was the work ofFandu,’ of much of whose history the *scene is 
laid in the WM valley. 

2, ^‘On the other side of the valley, at the extremity of the spur wiiicls 
branches off from the Mahibaleshwar Hills near Panchgani and ter- 
minates near B^wadhan, are two or three other excavations. They 
are difficult of access ; but they appear from below to be small cells of 
the kind usually found near Buddhist temples. I had not time to ex- 
amine them, nor to visit what was described to me as a larger excava- 
tion near R^jpuri on the other side of the village of Bawadhan and 
about eight miles from Whi. 

3» I may here mention that about twenty-five miles lower down the 
valley are some excavations in the Hill of ^ Pateshwar,' which rises 
from the south bank of the Krishna, about six miles west of Sat^rd. 
They are of no great extent but evidently Buddhist Unfortunately, 
however, for the antiquarian, a rich Brahman Saukar, a genera* 
tion or two back, undertook to renovate w^hat he considered as a 
shrine of Mah^deva, and executed his purpose with such liberality in 
buildings and additions of various kinds as to leave little more than 
just sufficient to show its real character and origin. 

4. There are said to be excavations of the same kind near Pbait aq 
in the valley of the Koin^ in the N, of Chipaliin ; but I have found no 
educated native who has ever visited them.” 

XV. THE CAVES OP KAKA^. 

These excavations were first brought to our notice by ¥isiuiu Shas™ 
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tri. B!r. H. B, E. Frere, to whom we are indebted for the description 
now given of those near Wai, seems lo have headed the first E«ro- 
peaii party by whom they have been visited* He has furnished our 
Society with a remarkably clear and distinct topographical account, 
of them, which, with its accompanying illnstrations, will be given in 
full in otir JoiiriiaL A general reference to them, is all that at pres- 
ent we are reqnired to make. 

The town of Kaea'd lies about thirty miles to the S. S. E. of Siitfirli, 
close on the junction of the Koin4 and the Krishna. The caves are 
ihmiil on a tenninal spur running olF from the Saliva, drl range, and 
bounded on the nonli by the former of tliese rivers and on the east by 
the latter, after the two streams have been united. They lie along 
three spiral turnings of a small ridge, at no great he Iglil generally from 
the corresponding valleys, and are divided by Mr. Frere into three 
series corresponding with these turnings. They seem to be from 
about two to four miles distant from the town. They form an CKten- 
sive Buddhist establishment, with at least about fifty distinct excava- 
tions, among which are four Chaityas, several Sh41as, and a conside- 
rable number of Mat has and Grihas, The rock out of which they 
have been hewn, owing to its softness, is not favourable to ornamental 
sculpture. Only one fragment of an inscription has been found at 
them ; and it is very indistinct. We are disposed to come to the con- 
clusion, from Mr. Frere’s drawings, that they are among the latest 
works of the JBiiddiiists of the same kind in the West of India. One 
conjecture we are inclined to hazard connected with them. The 
Brahmans of the district to which they belong — the Karadi Brahmans 
— are a sect sui generis^ who seem never to have had the confidence 
of their co-religionists, by whom they are accused of having long 
maintained the custom of annually offering up the sacrifice of a BiAh- 
man to Devu In the second chapter of the second section of the 
SahyWri Khanda, they are saidtojiave been formed originally from 
the bones of some camels.* The legend, we conceive, is to be inter- 
preted on the same principle as that which we have applied to the 
origin of the Chittapawan Brahmans connected with Chipallin. They 

According* U") some of Ujc mative Koshas, Kardd, means acaniePs Uojie, 
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are probably an accession to the Brahmanhopd by conversion, and 
have merely such focal rank as would in all likelihood be assigned to 
a fraternity of End dliist priests coming over to Br41imanism in a body, 

XVI. THE CATES OF PxiNHA'LAy^^ 

111 the front of Panha'l A' about four leagues to the north-west of 
KoUmpur^ there Is an excavation which has been known both to na- 
tives and Europeans for a considerable time. The following account 
of it was given to Dr. Murray of Satara by Mr. Broughton, the Civil 
Surgeon at Kolhapur, on the 9th May, 1849. 

It is situated in the fort of Panh^I a in the face of a large step of 
amygdaloid, and faces due west. It consists of hve chambers open- 
ing into one another by narrow doorways ; and, each descending 
about a foot, occasioning the top of the entrance into the fourth 
chamber to be on a level with the floor of the first. The first is rude- 
ly arched and about three yards wide by four long, and not more than 
two and three quarters high. It contains a raised seat on the right 
side ; that is to say, sufficient of the rock to form a sort of divan is. 
left uncut. The second is a trifle smaller than the first, and has like- 
wise a divan on the right. It opens into the third by a doorway two 
feet wide by four in height, formed thus (ct) Is the doorway, and 

{h) the only bit of carving in the cave. The third chamber contains 
a similar seat on the left side, and is much smaller than the second, 
and opens into a fourth still smaller. No seat is to be found here ; 
but on each side the rock is hollowed ont into recesses, about two 
feet long ; this chamber is only one yard long and one yard wide, and 
apparently terminates the series, but another doorway again descends 
into a fifth and much larger chamber, two yards long by three wide ; 
and in the centre is a recess, in the situation occupied by the doors 
in the other chambers, and behind is a pit four feet deep, cut square 
into the rock. No figure or carving is anywhere discernible. The 
whole extent is fifteen yards. The people do not know any thing 
of the purpose for which the excavations were made.’' 

* Cf^f [5S[ in Marathi. The ancient name appears to have been the Sanskrit 
Pmmiigdlmja^ the Abode of the Serpent. 
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It is hy no means certain that this cave at PaiihSIji has anything to 
«1o with eilher tlic Brahmanicai or Buddhist reJigioms. l"he Br<Hmiaii 3 
orKolliapur and the neighbourhood give it the name of the Cavern 

Mu chukunda, the sleepy prince mentioned in the tenth Skaiida of 
the Bii^gavata and other Furanas, through the touch of whoso robes 
Kaliyavana,*— 'Some Bactrian or foreign opponent of Krishna.,- — was re- 
duced to ashes, Buh how this cavern should he in the noiglihour- 
hood of Kolhapur and not in that of Mathura^ they do nol inform their 
credulous volarios. Mucliiilvunda’s cavern, like that of the Siw en sleep- 
ers, it would appear, has some ubi(prn,oiis pretensions. At Fanhald, 
ills said to he so sacred, that the lizards near it never cheep, ainl 
the scorpions never sting'. 

XTII. THE ■ GATES OF B’ADA’MF. . 

The caves are situated below the hill-fort of Bada'mi'’ in the Soiitli- 
ern Maratha Country, taken by Sir Thomas Munro in ISIS. They are 
only three in number and are Brahmanical in character ; but whether 
they belong to the Shaiva or Vaishnava form of that religion, we can- 
not precisely make out from any accounts whicli we have received of 
them. They most probably belong to the former. They have been 
often incidentally noticed ; and they are pretty fully described by Dr. 
Bird, who makes an observation about their similarity of form to some 
of those at Elora.'^‘ Drawings of their figures are much to be desir- 
ed, as when compared with others, they may throw light on the ori- 
gin of that form of Hinduism of which they are the memorials. 

XYIII. CATES IN THE SOtFTHEEN MAEA^THA' COUNTEY HNTISIT- 
EI) BY EUROPEANS. 

Yishnu Shastri says that there are other caves in the Southern Ma- 
Tiithi Country, as for example near the Falh of Gokakf at i&la-iVdr- 
singhpxiry near the village of Vedepur, and in the hiii called the Kamal 
Bheirt between Korid, and Kolhapur. -Jf the information wluch has 
reached him be correct, we shall have additional evidence of the wide 
extension and firm establishment of Buddhism in the W’est of India. 

We BOW return in our general survey of the caves to the part of 

Historical Researdies on the Buddha and Jaiua Religions, pp, 
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the Sahyadii range lying north of those series which we have already 
noticed as contigiioiis to the road leading between Kband^la and 
Puna. Only a small portion, we .are convinced, of those which exist 
iii'this quarter have yet, been discovered. 

XIX. 'the caves of jxjxkr.« 

This is a very extensive series of caves^ much more so indeed, than 
any accounts which have yet been published of them would lead us 
to suppose. We ourselves have been able to mahe only very gen- 
eral inspection of them. The following notes of them are principal- 
ly taken from a communication by Dr* Gibson. 

1, In a hill to the northward of the town of JuNiai is the most 
complete series of Buddhist caves, We find first one large plain room 
at the eastern end, which has had a pillared verandah, now destroyed ; 
and then a series of smaller caves or hermitages. The Chaitya is 
like that at Karla, but much smaller, and has the usual arched roof 
ribbed with stone, and a Dahgob surmounted by an umbrella, at the 
inner end. The capitals of the pillars are formed by grouped figures 
of the lion, the elephant, and the rhinoceros ; and the workmanship is 
rather elegant, Over the entrance is an inscription. 

Beyond this is a large apartment about sixty feet square, having 
cells on three of its sides. It appears to have had a Dahgob like the 
caves now mentioned ; but it has been destroyed, and converted by 
the accommodating Brahmans into a figure of Ganapati, in honour of 
whom an annual Jaira, or fair, is held at the spot. Further in advance, 
is a series of plain rooms with separate doors, and good tanks here 
and there. These rooms seem to have been intended for dwellings ; 
while the arched cave (of which there is one in almost every set of 
caves we meet with) seems to have been intended for a place of assem- 
bly for worship. There is an inscription on the front of one of tliese 
smaller hermitages. 

2. Beyond this hill to the eastward, is another hill which con- 
tains a series of hermitages, and one arched. Chaitya containing the 
usual emblem ; but, as is seldom the case, it contains no pillars. The 

Jmmr in Maratlii. 
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front of the arcli above the door is rather rklily carved, aisdcoin 
tains many ligiires of the JDahgob, and also of a wheel with foliage* 
Several of the apartments are inaccessible* 

3, Tlie third set of tiie Jtinfr caves is situated in a hill to the 
westward of the hill fort* They have been much dilapidated by the 
fall of ’ivater from above ; and die fronts of most of them havii been 
destroyed* At each end of the series, is a large square aiiartiueiit 
having a range of stone-benches round it and small cells off from it. 
The temple in this series has a dome supported hy plain octa!i;omd 
pillars, surrounding the Dahgob, which is here quite plain, aiid not 
surmounted by an umbrella. 

4, On the fort hill, tiiere are many apartments ami eaves in the 
scarp of the rock ; but many of them are dillicult of access. They seem 
to be mostly small hermitages. Dr. Gibson examined one series, and 
found in it a large square apartment, probably of fifty feet, with a 
lofty roof painted in squares, chiefly of flowers or foliage, the ecdoiirs 
of which are still brilliant* This room contains a Dahgob* Tlie 
other caves in this series are small ; and one of them, at the side of 
its door, has a figure of a Dahgob in relief, and an inscription. 

5, The fifth set of caves is in the hill to the southward of tlie town* 
It consists chiefly of detached cells, but has one temple cai^e, with 
lofty pillars in front, and arched within, and with tiie Dahgob of a 
square form. It may have been left unfinished, on account of the 
occurrence of a perpendicular vein of lateritions clay. Another ehain- 
ber, with pillars in front, is filled tvith mud deposited by liie rush of water 
Irom above. A gallery to which there is an ascent by steps, con- 
tains a range of cells, in several of which are figures of Buddha in a sit* 
ting posture. These are a good deal defaced and have been covered 
over by the Hindus with yellow paint, and are now called by the Biih* 
mans figures of Bhawani ! The arches of the recesses in wdiich arc 
these figures, are crowned by the bee-hive emblem. Below is scerr 
the figure of the Mans (goose ), • common In Buddhist paintings 
and carvings, and especially at, the present day. In the front of the 
temple caves, many letters are carved ; but they seem to have been 
done originally in a very careless and hurried manner, and are now 
nearly defaced. There is an inscription on the pillars in front of the 
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temple : and there is another on tlie door of a cell, ^vhich seems to 
have been carved with great care, and a third in the pillared apart- 
ineiit now nearly filled with mud. 

6. There is another series of caves at some distance in the same 
hill, having the usual hermitages and temple cave. In the latter the 
work is rude and apparently unfinished. On the fort hill of Sliivanir, 
are many extensive tanks of fine water carried under groond and 
pillared. Dr. Gibson considers them co-eval with the temples below. 

Some of the inscriptions of the Junir temples, apparently very care- 
fully copied, have been given in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety by Colonel Sykes, who also in that work furnishes some valuable 
notes on the caves to which they belong. Some of them also, tran- 
scribed by Professor Orlebar,are lithographed in Dr. Bird’s Research- 
es, in which of one or two of them there is a tentative translation. 
A transcript of many of the inscriptions by Dr. Gibson is in the hands 
of the writer of these notes ; but on collating it with the others pub- 
lished, various discrepancies appear, which suggest the propriety of a 
revision of the whole, or rather of their being taken in fac-simile. 

7. In the Na'nA Ghat, by which there is an ascent from the Kon- 
kan to Juiiir, a large square excavation is found. It is believed, that 
it was first brought to notice by Colonel Sykes, who has published 
its inscriptions. Colonel Sykes, there can be little doubt, has correctly 
indicated the use of this chamber. “ It was probably intended as a 
resting place for persons passing the Ghat, as there is a stone seat all 
round the bottom of the walls, and some reservoirs of water, and one 
or two other unfinished chambers arc excavated close by. This Ghat, 
or pass down the mountains, is on the direct line of communication 
from the ancient Deogiuir near Dowlatabad, passing through Joonar 
with its city of Boodh caves to Callian, known as the Kalliara of the 
Peripliis, and thence probably the road contained to that other city of 
Boodh caves on Salsette/’f There is a similar chamber, wdth an im- 
age ofGaiiesha and Hanurnan, in the neighbouring Malsej Ghat, 

8. Probably connected with the Junir caves, may be a momli- 
iMc UmpUr said to be covered with inscriptions, lately discovered by 

Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, voL iv, pp. 281—21)1. 
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a peon of Mr* Law, when searching for rare plants near the village 
of 'rAhiA'MATi' aliove Ihe Ciliats to the south of J'ciiiir. This temple, 
as far as is known, iias not yet been visited by any European. 

XX. THE CAVES OF HAraSCIIANBEA. 

For the following notice we are Indebted 'to Br. Gibson. 

“ On the hill of llAiifscnANORA situated above the source ofllu^ 

■ Mu! river, whicli runs into the O-oditvari, is a set of temples evidtnitly 
and also tradilionaiiy, of very old date. They consist of a central large 
one, with tlie oblong dome still common in n'mdu religious edifices. 
The whole are enclosed by a wall of hewn stone* l"iie workman- 
ship of the temples is elaborate and highly iinished. The great tem- 
ple seems to have been dedicated to Ganesha^ as a representation of 
him covers the walls. On one side of this temple is a set of Cmm 
with extensive tanks of clear water underneath them. These caves 
have no carving or images. There is another range of excavations 
just outside the temple-court ; and close by is a large tank having 
stone steps. At one end is a covered-in verandah, containing figures 
of Ganesha. On the northern face of the peak of the hill, is an exten- 
sive range of larger caves, some of them having pillared entrances, 
the pillars carved but not elaborately. Within these caves, I saw 
no carving or ornament of any kind save in one a figure oi' Ganesha, 
of natural or elephant size and cut hi relief on the wall. There is 
here no arched temple, such as we see at Junlr and other places,'' 

The caves liere mentioned are probably Brahmaiucal. Ilarhchan- 
ika has been long a place of pilgrimage among the Manhhas. 

Na^ik is an important place in the Hindu traditions, particularly 
those connected with the progress of Rama ; and there can be little 
doubt of its antiquity, as it is mentioned by the name which it now 
bears in Ptolemy's Geography.^ 

1. The principal excavations of the place are situated on a hill 
named from them Fa'h»u Lena' about five miles to the S.W. oflhe 
town and overhanging the Bombay road. When we first had an op* 
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portiinity of seeing on the 15th March, iB3i, — we wrote thus 

respecting them They are decidedly Buddhist, and arc very exleii» 
sive. They scarcely fall short in interest, taldng them as a whole, of 
those of Eiephanta and Karha. The view from them in the direction 
of the east and . southeast, extends for very many miles, and com- 
mands the range of some very sublime mountains of the trap or basal- 
tic formation. The figures in the caves are in a state of good preser- 
vation. They are those of Buddha. The principal ones have been 
newly painted and oiled preparatory to an approaching Jatra. There 
is nothing Brahmanical about them ; but as there are no Buddhists in 
this part of India to come near them, the Brahmans for the sake of 
their own gain encourage the Jatra/^ When we next visited them, — 
on the 5th June 1840, — .we were particularly struck, without altering, 
altogether our opinion of their Buddhist origin, with the comparatively 
modern character of their architectural forms, which, though of infe- 
rior execution and less ornate, resemble those which have been called 
the Indrasabhii. group at Elora. They awakened within us a sort of 
mysterious feeling, which we have only got solved, to a certain extent, 
by the following notice of the Indrasabha group in Mr. Fergiissoifs 
interesting paper. « The sculptures to this group have hitherto prov- 
ed a stumbling-block to antiquaries, and no fixed opinion seems to 
have been arrived at regarding them. Buddhist they certainly are not, 
or at all events of so degenerate a type as scarce to deserve tliat name. 
Nor are they Brahmanical ; and though they certainly resemble Jaina 
sculpture more than any other, 1 do not think they can be correctly 
ascribed to that sect either, at least as we know ii. In no place in 
these caves do the twenty-four thirthankars appear, nor have the cross- 
legged figures the symbols which almost invariably accompany these 
worthies, and are the only means of distinguishing one from another. 
If, however, I am correct in supposing Jainism to be a sort of com- 
promise between the other two religions, which did not acquire its 
present form and consistency till after the downfall of the Buddhists, 
when they were joined by most of that sect who had not embraced the 
dominant religion, these caves are doubly interesting as showing us 
the religion in a state of transition from one set of tenets to another.’" 

Of the age of the Jaina faith, we here say nothing ; but that 
the Nasik eaves must have .originated after some revival of Buddhism 
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following tlie great victory of the Bralimans over that faith, and that 
tliey' belong to some system of transition and compromise, we think 
evident, not only from their architectural character resembling that 
of those at Elorl, here referred to by .Mr.'Fergusson, but from one 
of their inscriptions forwarded to us by Dr. Gibson in 1836, and also 
given, from a transcript by H, W. Reeves,, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
by Dr. Bird. That inscription is in Sanskrit, though not of the purest 
character ; and, though Dr, Stevenson, who has correctly given tlie 
scope of it to Dr. Biial, thinks, from his interpretation of its genera! as- 
tronomical date, it points to a construction about B. C. 453, it yet 
seems evident from its contents as noticed by Dr. Bhah tiiat it indicates 
such a state of matters as may be supposed to have existed when 
Buddhism was becoming somewhat avssiiniiated to the rites of the 
Siiaiva Margis,^ It refers very distinctly to the Brahmans, and seve- 
ral of their distant and proximate holy places, and to several of their 
customs and legends. 

The following notes, from our memorandum book, refer to the de- 
tails of the Nasik caves, which have not yet been fully enumerated. 
They commence with the nortliern extremity, or that on the right 
band as the visitor ascends the hill : — 

1, Unfinished compartment, with a few steps, but without figures. 
Workmanship modern in appearance. 2. Gliainber, with three four- 
feet hgares of Buddha seated, with attendants with Chawark (Tibet 
cow*s tail) and giving their blessing. 3. A square hall, of about 
seventeen by nineteen paces, with a Dahgob of about thirteen feet pro- 
jecting from the wail O|:)posite the door and with eighteen monks^ cells 
at the sides. At the corners of the Dahgob are two figures with Chmm^ 
ris» In the front of this excavation are three doors and pillars, one 
of which is broken. They are supported by , six giants^ (from the 
breasts upwards) ; and on their capitals are the figures of the heads of 
bulls, elephants, lions, owls, goats, etc. and of a man and woman. 
There are two cells in the verandah. 4. A tank 1 5* Four cells 
of monks, with two pillars and two pilasters in front, on the capitals 
of which are elephants, cows, lions,, and .antelopes. 6- Square hall 
like No. 3, with sixteen cells, and a.Dhagob projecting from the wall 
opposite the entrance. In the middle, of the Dahgob, there is a Biid- 


* See Bird’s Historical Eesearclies, p. 61, 
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diia weariog'a SkBa 'dhoiit six and a half feet higli, and two female 
attendants like dancing girls, frequently earved within and without 
Hindu temples. On the capitals of the six pillars at the entrance are 
figures of elephants; lions, bulls, and owls’ heads. Above the three 
doors are large inscriptions. There are two cells in the verandah, with 
inscriptions above their doors. 7. An apartment communicating; 
with that last mentioned, with three figures of Buddha, one of which 
is on an elephant,; one; on a lion, with two small figures; and one 
squatted, with lion’s head with curious ears below. 8. Six cells. 9. 
A small room, with Buddha seated in the centre, and with two atteii- 
dants, one of which is destroyed. On the south side, are two small 
squatted Buddha figures, supported by two men bearing a lotus. Above, 
there is a room nearly inaccessible,' with three figures of Buddha, 
coarsely painted by the Brahmans. 10. Room; of about fourteen 
paces by nine, with a Daligob near the further end. The roof is cur- 
ved as if arched. The pillars are seventeen in number, and two of 
them have inscriptions. • There is a CJiamart bearer near the door. 
11. This is a room of about sixteen by nine and a half paces. It is 
reached by an ascent of a few steps, leading from No. 10 to the right 
It has six cells, at the entrance of one of which the Brahmans have 
constructed apocryphal images of Ganesha and Hanuman ; and con- 
tains a seat cut in the rock of about eight paces in length. It has 
two pillars, and two pilasters, with figures, like some of those already 
mentioned, in the front. 12. Large collegiate hall, of twenty-nine by 
seventeen paces, with a platform, four inches high, for the teacher, 
and a seat for the pupils running along the excavation, except in front 
There are twenty-one cells off this room, but without couches. One of 
them has a small inscription. Behind, there is a compartment, having 
an inscription in front with two elegant pillars, and two pilasters, 
with a Buddha seated as if lecturing his disciples, and two €hohddr?( 
with ChawariSf and two pages or dwarfs. ' There are six pillars in the 
entrance to this hall ; but some of them are completely worn away by 
the action of water. There are two cells in the verandah, and an emp- 
ty chamber above to the left. 13, A large unfinished semi-circular 
hall, with numerous figures of Buddha, with attendants bearing CAa- 
tuaris,"' . On the sides are ceils with Buddhas. . , In the front are "five 
tanks. For bathing ? Is this a place for morning ablutions ? 
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These excaTatioiis iiuny iiot all be of the same age. 

2. There is aiiotlier series of excavated temples near Nusik. They 
are on the liill called IIa^shej ; but according to Dia Gibson Ihej 
are comparatively of little consequence. 

3. Tliere are one or two smaii chambers in a pass on the road 
leading between Nasik and Cliandor. 

XXIL CATES OF PEITHAK. 

Nasik is one of the Dharmapurh or sacred towns of the Godavari. 
7hka is a second, in the neighbourhood of which tliere are several 
anliipiities worth]/ of examination ; and Feithan a third. At the last 
mentioned place there are some caves with inscriptionsj which, it is 
understood, have Ijceii copied by Dr. Bradley. 

XXIII. THE CATES OF raKAT'-THNICAT''. 

There are three series of excavations at the Unka'i -T uNKA'i^ pass, 
about twenty-seven miles from Maligaiim on llie road to Pima, and 
adjoining the valley of the Godavari. No account of them, as far as 
we are aware, has as ..yet.been published ; .but they have^.bee,ii visited: 
and examined by several Europeans. Dr. Gibson, who reckons them 
numerous, furnishes the following notices of some of the more remark* 
able of them.' 

I. .Number 1 is in two tiers— the upper of wdiich is a plain cham- 
ber with a veraridalu The lower room has a door with rich mould- 
ings, and a projecting frontispiece. The figures are chiefly of Buddha 
in a sitting posture. The interior chamber is supported on pillars 
having capitals headed by the same Bacchus-like bent figure as at An- 
kola. On some of the pillars are figures of Buddha, with attendants 
making offerings. Inside the. apartment is , a shrine, but no figure re- 
mains. No* ^ is likewise of two' fiats. The upper has a well-cut lo- 
zenged screen in front, and at each end of it grotesque figures of the 
Hon, as seen at the present day '111 Chinese' and Burmese images and 
pictures. In the lower apartment’ verandah, at each end, are figures 
of Buddha 8 feet in height, having 'a;, tiara on the head and angel-like 
figures supporting a canopy, and 'the lotus’- above. Among the attend- 
ant figures we see the crocodile .very distinctly. The interior of the 
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room is iiiiicli as in that last mentioned. No. 3 consists of one large 
apart nientj witli a spacious verandah screened hy lattice-work. At 
one end of this veraiidali, is a large upright Buddhist figure half-buri- 
ed in the earth. There is no tiara as in the other figure. The hair 
is woolly and the features are African, and the attendants are with 
€hawaris and musical instruments. These are females, as is the 
prineipal figure, with very prominent breasts. At the opposite end of 
the verandah Is a male figure of similar size, having a tiara or conical 
cap ; but this Image is half decomposed. The inner apartment of 
this cave is supported by pillars, massy and of good proportions, hav- 
ing carved on them figures of the Hans nnd a Satyr-like head. There 
is a centra! ornament of the ceiling of this apartment, of the size of a 
cart-wheel and containing many groups of figures in good preserva- 
tion, The outer row of figures consists of persons riding, some on 
the lion, others on elephants and some on bullocks, the latter being 
in pairs. The inner row of figures consists of musicians. Their fea- 
tures are African, and they have flattish head-dresses like Welsh wigs. 
At each end of this room is a figure of Buddha bare-headed but having 
a tiara supported above his head by the trunks of elephants. There is 
here also an inner shrine ; hut the image has been thrown from the 
pedestal. The remaining six apartments contain nothing particularly 
worthy of note, excepting that in one half-choked cave are many 
Buddhist images carved in the wall. In none of these caves is the 
bee-hive like emblem to be seen. The carving of the figures is ge- 
nerally more carefully and nicely executed than in any of the caves I 
have seen elsewhere. 

2. the hiii of UNKAh' close to this, and within the upper fort are 
several other caves ; but the images have been greatly broken and de- 
faced. On the top of both these hills, and also below the scarp, are 
very extensive tanks seemingly co-eval with the caves. 

3. a hill forming the opposite side of the Unkai pass is a cele- 
brated place of Jatr4 the deities being Goraknath and Muchandar- 
nath* In the high and steep scarp of the rock is a cave rudely hewn, 
but bearing marks of art. It extends about 60 feet into the body of 
the hill, and at the farther end is a small image such as we usually see 
stuck up about village temples, Stili higher in the perpendicular 
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scarp and accessible only by a four iiich patli, is the other figure 
Miichandamath, Regarding this figure I -contented myself with a 
verbal report* It is described to be an image sitting cross-legged on 
a low chair or throne, and is doubtless Buddhist,'^ 

Some of the figures in these caves seem worthy of delineation 
llie eaves of Elora, and those in their neighbourhood, would now, 
in the order of their geographical position, fall to be noticed ; Imi for 
obvious reasons we pass them over for the present* 

XXT. THE CATES OF AJANTA^ 

This is by far the most, irnporlant series of Buddhist caves, wliieh 
has yet been discovered. It is situated in a ravine in a range of lulls 
separating the province of Khandesh, from that of Aurangabad, and 
near the well-known town of Ajanta* and the Ajantapass, which have 
been particularly brought into notice in connexion with the battle of 
Asai in 1803. The excavations, which are situated in tiie wild raviiie 
of LenaTur, which derives from them its name, were first mentioned, 
on the authority of Col. Morgan of the Madras Army, in Mr. Erskine^s 
excellent paper on the Remains of the Buddhists in India, publish- 
ed in the third volume of our transactions. A short account of them, 
scarcely however adverting to their peculiarities, was read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society in by Lieut. J. E. Alexander, who had vi- 
sited them about five years previously.'^ Colonel Twemlow, Captain 
Greslcy, Mr. Ralph, and other officers of the Nizam’s Service, have 
the credit of directing the attention of the residents in Western India, 
to their varied wonders.! A somewhat interesting and correct topo- 
graphical account of them, was published in the Bombay Courier by 
a very faithful and zealous observer, the late Lieut. Blake, which 
has since been reprinted in a pamphlet published at the press of 
the Bombay Times. To Mr. Fergusson,. w^e are indebted for the first 
critical account of them. Many of their figures are delineated in the 
work of Mr. Bird, who describes them in detail. 

The interest of these caves consists not only in their number and 
magnitude, but in the variety of their age, extending probably from 
the third or second century before to the fifth or sixth century after 

^ Transactions of tlio Iloyal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. pp- t»2 --70. 
i See particularly a lively paper by Mr. Ealx>h in J. B. A. S. vol. v. pp,. 557—501. 
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Christ, ill the comparative beauty of many of their multitudinous ar« 
ciiiiectural forms, aod in their many wall and ceiling paintings re- 
sembling fresco, highly illustrative of the state of ancient Indian so- 
ciety, and the geographical relations of India, of which so little is 
otherwise known. They unequivocally show that though the Buddhist 
iiionks considered it expedient professedly to retire from the bustle of 
the world, and to shut themselves up in the prison of a narrow chasm, 
they took care to surround theraselves with the representations of the 
pomps and vanities of the world, either for their own delectification 
or the attraction of their disciples. Through the efforts of Colonel 
Sykes, the Ajant^i caves have already attracted the attention of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company ; and Captain Robert Gill of 
the Madras Army has been commissioned to delineate their architec- 
tural and pictorial remains, with which he is at present engaged. The 
fruits of his labours are already to some extent visible in the museum 
of the Company in Leadenhali street ; and they are there considered 
to be among the most precious curiosities collected from the distant 
east. The inscriptions at Ajanta are not numerous, and some of 
them, at least, appeared to us when we examined them to be not of the 
same age as the excavations to which they are attached. They are not 
in the best state of preservation. They have been several times copied, 
blit they require to be carefully taken in fac-simile. It is extremely 
probable that other groups of caves remain to be discovered in their 
neighbourhood, which, from representations made to the writer of 
these notes wheii visiting it, appears to have been but little explored 
by Europeans. It is probable that it is Ajanta which is referred to by 
Ptolemy under the name of Sazantium,” and mentioned in con- 
nexion with Ozene,” <‘Tiagura"^ (Devagtri)^ Nasica,’^ and other 
places in the neighbourhood of these towms which can be identified.'^' 

XX YI. THE CAVES OF BA'GH. 

These caves were first brought to notice in connexion with the 
residence of Sir John Malcolm in Central India. They are situated 
about three miles from the village ofBA'Go, on the road leading from 
Gujarat to Maiwa,:iri a ravine penetrating the hills fonaing the northern 
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boundary of the valley of the Tapli, Lieut, Dangetfield's account of 
them In the first, volume of the Bombay" Trausactionsy which forms a 
very interesting article, notices four of them, of which two are In good 
.order. Some others, however, \ve believe, have been lately discovered by 
Mr, Impey, of the Bombay Medical Service, at present Surgeon to the 
Residency of Indiir, who has promised to. bring them to the notice of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

From the drawings attached to Lieut, Dangerfiield's paper, these 
oaves do not 'appear to be of the -oldest type. Mr. Fergusson notices 
the existence of the Bahgob without a Chaitya as' a peculiarity bist^ 
It will have been seen, that we have other examples of this in the caves, 
lately discovered. 

XXVII. THE CAVES 01^ BHUMNAll, 

These caves are situated about a mile from the village of Chanba- 
wa'sa', and about forty miles south-east from Nimach, They are 
numerous ; but owing to the want of depth in the scarp in which they 
are formed, they are of a diminutive size. They are among the most 
inodern and least interesting of the rock-cut temples. A monolithic 
Brahmanicai Temple is in their neighbourhood. They have been 
described by Col. Tod and Mr. Fergusson, whose notices of them 
appear to answer every practical purpose, Mr. Fergusson recognizes 
in them a tendency to Jainism*’ ; and Colonel Tod’s Jaina Guru 
identified them as such.* 

xxvni. CAVES IN GXJJAEAT. 

Dr. Alexander Burn, to whom the antiquarians of India are indebted 
for the discovery of some valuable copper-plate charters deciphered 

* Referring to one of the principul groups of these Caves, Colonel Tod says, 
“ Fortunately I had my Jaina Odru with me, who gave me more correct notices of 
these groups than the local cicerone. All these figures are representations of the 
deified pontiffs of the Jainas, and the group of five are the most celehrated of the 
twenty-four, and distinctively called the Panch-Terootf, viz, Eishu'bdeva, the first ; 
Suntnath, the sixteenth , Nemnath, the twenty-second ; Parswanath, the tu'cnty- 
third; and Maliavfra, the twenty-fourth. Each has his separate Mount (teeriit) or 
place of pilgrimage ; and each is recognized hy his symbol, \iz. the bull, black 
antelope, conch-shell, headed-serpent, and tiger/’ — Tod’s Rajasthan, vol, ii. p. 724, 
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and translated, by Mr. ■.Prinsep, mentions, he ■ has, heard;' of , the 
existence of some Ca?e-temp,les on the , banks of the Nirbada : 'about 
thirty miles above Baroch, and also of some others in the Gollectorate 
ofKairL It is very desirable, that they should be examined. They 
will probably be found in the eastern hills of the province to which 
' they belong, as cave-temples are not to be expected in the lower parts 
o,rG'Ujar4t 

Prom the continent of Gujarat, we pass over to the Gujarat peninsula, 
or Kathiiiwad, the Saiirashtra of the ancients. It possesses very remar- 
kable antiquities, some of which will afterwards fall to be noticed ; 
but it has only two series of excavations to which as yet we can 
point attention. 

XKIX. CAVES OF TALAJA^, 

These caves we first heard of from Henry Young, Esquire, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, when in the province to which they belong in 
1835. We were lately informed by the Rev. Mr. Wallace, who has 
examined them, that they do not seem to be possessed of any distinctive 
religious character. They are situated in a remarkable conical hill on 
the southern bank of the Setranji river, near the village whose name 
they bear. They are described as numerous. In the first Number of 
our Journal, Captain Fulljames, who has occasion to refer to them, 
says, << There is one large room measuring 29 paces by 23 paces ; in 
height it is about 20 feet with a flat roof : this has originally been 
supported by four large square pillars, as may be seen by the marks on 
the ceiling, and also on the floor. There are numerous others, but 
much smaller. Some of them have been used for cooking, some for 
sleeping rooms, but by far the greatest proportion are leservoirs 
holding the purest rain water, and small channels are cut all over the 
hills for conveying the rain water into these reservoirs as in the caves 
of Kanary near Bombay.’* Not an ornament or an inscription of any 
kind could I discover, though I hunted long and diligently for them. 
Still some other person may be more fortunate, and I really think it 
worth the while of any person, who can spare the time, to explore 


They seem, as far as yet .noticed, to be analogous to those 
at Panhala. 

■ XXX. THE CAYES OF JTOA^GAp. 

Daring the month of March 1850, when on a hasty visit to Jun^gad, 
and the' adjoining 'Giena'r along with the Rev. Dr. Duff, and the Rev. 
James Glasgow, we ascertained to our satisfaction, by a personal in- 
spection, that the caves adjoining the XJparhotj so remarkable for its 
antiquities, consist of a Buddhist "Vihar and its usual appendages. Capt. 
Fostans, in his Notes of a journey to Girnar, published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Oct. 1838, says of these caves, ‘‘The 
excavations, of which there are several at the base of the Uporkotj are 
made in the face of the same soft stone, and consist in some of three 
or four low apartments ; in others there are as many as six, with a 
large or principal one in the centre. These apartments are small, 
liat-roofed, and supported by square pillars without ornament ; the en- 
trances to many are through small and low door-ways, but the greater 
number are quite open. These places are said by some to have been 
the haunts of a tribe of robbers called and it is a curious 

coincidence, that an inquiry respecting some similar excavations in a 
sandstone hill, which I observed near Lakhpai at the western extremi- 
ty of Kackf I was told exactly the same story. In the neighbourhood 
of Buddhist records, any thing approaching to a Vihdra becomes of 
great interest ; but I fear the very soft nature of the stone from which 
these are excavated, will not allow of their being considered of any 
great antiquity. I may however be mistaken in this, and perhaps my 
sketches of one or two of these caves may assist in determining, how 
far they are worthy of being considered ancient. In one was the fol- 
lowing inscription, ^ Shaikh ’Ali', the servant of the servant of God, 
took up his abode in this place, in the year H. 940^'^ Of the drawings 
here referred to, Mr. James Prinsep, the Editor of the Journal, says, 
^‘The Sketches sent by Lieut, Postans appear to establish his theory, 
that the caves were heretofore Vihdras of a Buddhist moiiasticai esta- 
blishment ; but they exhibit nothing curious or unusual, being similar 

Can it be from thesse taukss that the village rcccivcsi the xiuiue which it bears r 
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in every respect to those found at Dhauli in Katah and the nuiiabei 
of other plates of this article compels ns to omit them.*' The stone in 
which the caves are found, though easily wrought, is of a durable cha« 
racter : and the workmanship in them, though plain and simple, is mi- 
doiibtedly ancient. A small inscription which they bear, in the very 
oldest form of the Girn^r tablets, only a few hundred yards distant from 
them, seems to have escaped the attention of Captain Postans. A 
specimen of it is given by Colonel Tod in his Travels.^ 

The existence of these ancient Buddhist caves in this precise locali- 
ty, is a fact of the greatest importance, as will appear, when we come 
to speak of the character of the Girn^r rock inscriptions. 

XXXI. THE €AYES OF LAKHPAT. 

The only authority which we have for the existence of excavations 
at this northern extremity of the province of Kach adjoining to Ka- 
thiawad, is contained in the extract from the paper of Captain Pos- 
tans quoted in the preceding notice. We make a separate entrance 
of them here, that attention may be directed to them and their exact 
character ascertained. 

XXXII. THE CAVES OF SEinVAN. 

During a late visit to the banks of the Indus, we were informed by 
Captain Partridge, a diligent observer, that there is a small excavated 
temple, Ek-^tkamb) or the one pillared, between the town and bandar of 
Sehwan? much reverenced by the Plindus, but at present in the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans. We had an opportunity of inspecting it 
There can be no doubt that it is of great antiquity ; and that it is more 
like the work of the Buddhists than the Biihmans. There are said 
to be some ancient excavations at Rani-ka-ko^, in the hills further to 
the south, which are not to be confounded with the works there of 
one of the late Amirs. 

Sehwan is one of the most ancient towns in India which can be 
identified. It is the << Sindomana, the metropolis of Sambas/’ or Sab- 
has, of the historians of the expedition of Alexander the Great.f We 

^ Tud^s Travels in Western India, p. S68. 
t Vid. Arrian de Exped. Alex. lib. vi. 
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lately ascertamed from the learned Braltmanyoftlie locality, that it u 
the Ma wlr of the Maiiabhhrata and the Piir Anas, a locality which oor 
best orientalists have not yet been hitherto able to identify. We may 
here mention, in passing, that the same BrAhmans told ns that accord- 
ing to the local legends which they have in the Sanskrit language, 
Kabul is the ancient SMshapaiapura ; Multan, Pralddpnr;TMta^ DevaJ; 
an cl Haidar AbAd, JSTerany and more anciently Patolpuriy or the city of 
Palola, doubtless the Pattakt of Arrian, of which they had never 
heard. The last of these identifications is particula rly worthy of no- 
tice, as it agrees with that formed, on purely geographical considera- 
tions, by Sir Henry Pottinger in his excellent work on BeluchistAn and 
Sindh, which unfortunately has been long out of print. It is quite 
adverse to the opinion which has been current since the days of Dr, 
Robertson, who would identify ThatA with Pattala, even though it 
cannot be urged that the delta of the Indus, referred to by Arrian, 
commences at or near that city. 

XXXIII. THE CATES OF BA'MIAN^ 

These caves, which are situated in the outposts of the Hindu Kush, 
or Caucasus in AfghanistAn, on one of the principal roads leading be^ 
tween Ghazni and Balkh, are exceedingly numerous. Somewhat ex- 
aggerated accounts of the gigantic idols, which are their append- 
ages, have been given by several Muhammadan authors. To the late 
Sir Alexander Barnes, w’^e are indebted for the first precise notice of 
them. “ Bamian is celebrated,^' he says, for its colossal idols and 
innumerable excavations, which are to be seen in all parts of the val- 
ley, for about eight miles, and still form the residence of the greater 
part of the population.. . A detached hill in the middle of the valley is 
quite honeycombed by them. Caves are dug on both sides of the 
valley, but the greater number lie on the northern face, where we 
found the great idols : together they form an immense city.'. . . , These 
excavated caves, or houses, haee no pretensions to architectural or- 
nament, being no more than squared holes in the hill. Some of them 
are finished in the shape of a dome, and have a carved frieze below the 
point from which the cupola springs. There are excavations on all 
sides of the idols : and below the larger one half a regimeiit might fiiui 
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qiiarters/^*' ■ Mr,, W, Erskine, had- long' before 'the, ..visit .dIV €aptaiii^ 
Bn rues ^ to BaEiian hazarded ' the statement of his opinion, that ' the ■, re- 
iBains at this place are probably Buddhist, t The observations of Biir- 
iies, Blasson and others have evinced its correctness.t 

It is a remarkable fact, that it was by the extension of Buddhism to 
Bactria and its neighbourhood that the Alexandrian tMvines, Clemens 
and Cyril, became acquainted with its existence.§ Through this line 
in patticuiar, Buddhism seems to have come in contact with Ghrist« 
iaoity and encouraged its corruption hy the introduction of the mo- 
nasiic institution. 

XXXIV. CAVES IK THE VALLEY OF JELA'LA'BA'B. 

Connected with the numerous S lupus or Topes^^ and other Bud« 
didst remains in the valley of Jalalabad in Afghanistan, as at Dueanta, 
there are many caves, which are noticed, on the authority of the ob- 
servant and enterprizing Masson, in the Ariana Antiqua of professor 
H. E. Wilson, which casts so much light on the antiquities of the 
provinces of which it treats. These « Caves,’’ it is there said, « are 
always lined with cement, but are otherwise devoid of ornament. 
Some of them have a recess at their upper extremities, a feature also 
to be remarked in many caves at B^mian. The domed caves or tem- 
ples only have, in some cases, been surrounded with* belts of mould- 
ings or distinguished by ornaments at their apices. The most inter- 
esting of the Daranta collections of caves is that attached to Tope 
Giidara, and excavated in the scarped front of the eminence confining 
the river on which that structure stands.”i| It is not improbable that 
similar caves may be found in the newly acquired British territories of 
Peshiiwar, where some Buddhist remams are known to exist. 

A most able and philosophical digest of all that is known of these 

^ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. pp. 158-9. 
i Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society vol. hi. p. 518. 

X A couple of papers by Mr. Masson on the Buinian antiquities arc in the tTour- 
iial of the B. A. S. for 1836. 

§ Clemens Alex, Strom, lib. 1. p. 239; Cyrill. Alex. ii. p. 133. These I>a,ssag0s':' 
have been referred to by Dr. F. Buchanan and Mr. Erslune, 
jj Ariana Antiqua, p. 98, 
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interesting regions, botli from ancient authorities, oriental and oeci™ 
dental, and modern research, and which should be in the liands of 
every observer, is to be found in professor Lassen’s « Indisc'he Alter- 
tliiimskunde.” 

Passing over all the Buddhist excavations and otiter ancient remains 
which are to be found in the provinces with whieli the Bombay Presi- 
dency has little intercourse, and which properly fall to tlie considera- 
tion of our learned and zealous friends in Bengal, Agra, and Madras, 
we now return to the caves of Eiora and their contiguous groups, 
which we have purposely reserved to the last, 

XXXT. THE CATES OF AIJEAXGAHA®. 

The .caves of Aurangabad are situated in the, hills lying to the .nortli 
of that city. Their existence has. been long known to Europeans; 
but the first printed account which we rememher having seen of any 
of them is in the work of Dr, Bird, wdio notices four of their excava- 
tions. They belong to the Buddhist faith. Mr, Ralph, and other resi- 
dents at Aurangabad, have seen a good many more near the same lo- 
cality ; and Colonel Tweinlow, the Brigadier of the station, lately 
mentioned to the writer of these notes, that so nuinerous are they that 
very few hunting parties go out on an excursion without discovering 
some which are new to Europeans, It may be safely concluded, that 
there is yet a large field of discovery in this quarter, which, from its 
proximity to Elorfi, must have special interest, 

XXXYI. THE CATES OF HAULATA^BA-B. 

The excavations of Dauiatabad, the writer of these notes is persuad- 
ed from a partial inspection, are not altogether military, as is com- 
monly supposed. At the entrance of the celebrated excavated ascent 
to the fort, where the scarp of the rook occurs, some pillars resem- 
bling, or rather identical in form with, those of the cave- temples, are 
visible, and more would probably be discovered, were this part of llie 
excavations cleared of rubbish, ' The.' ■ ancient name of Daulatiibad, 
DemgtTh the hill of God/’The Tiagura'' of Ptolemy, favours this . 
supposition, which is recommended to the notice of those able to 
make research in this interesting quarter. General Fraser, the Resi* 
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dent at Ilaklar^bad, has already oifered to procure for observers all 
needfii! assistance from the Nizam’s Government, 

xxxvn. THE- CATES OF ELOEA^. 

The Caves of Vehu n or Elora% it is superfluous to observe, are 
the most famous in Western India, The iirst considerable and tole™ 
rably correct, tliougb not minute, account of them which we have, is 
that by Sir Charles Malet, published in the sixth volume of the Tran- 
sactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The imperfection and in- 
accuracy of the drawings, made by a native, accompanying that arti- 
cle, are compensated for by the superb delineations of Mr. James 
Wales. Colonel Sykes’s paper on these Caves in the third volume of 
the Bombay Transactions, is one of peculiar accuracy and interest. 
Particular figures or groups of figures, have been represented and crit- 
icised by Colonel Sykes, Captain R. M. Grindlay, and Colonel Tod,"^' 
Mr. Fergusson’s notes upon the caves, in the article already referred 
to, are most valuable, both iii an architectural and antiquarian point 
of view. Dr. Bird’s notices of them, which are of considerable length, 
form the most valuable part of his Researches. To the student and 
general observer, they possess special interest, not merely because of 
their number and magnitude and comparative excellence of workman- 
ship ; but because of the varieties of the form and use of their several 
groups, devoted as they respectively are to the Buddhist, Brahmanical, 
and Jaina religions. They are generally surveyed from north to south ; 
but Mr. Fergusson has suggested, that the reverse order is the more 
appropriate, as the spectator thus sees them in the order of their for- 
mation, the Buddhist, at the south, being the most ancient, the Brah- 
manical, in the centre, being next in point of antiquity, and the Jaina, 
at the north, being the most modern. The hint of Mr. Fergusson was 
acted upon by Messrs. Smith and Murray and the writer of these notes 
in a visit paid to them in August 1849 ; and they observed certain imi- 
tations in the workmanship of the three divisions, all bearing testimo- 
ny to the soundness of the opinions which he has expressed. 

* Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Tol. ii. pp. S26, 328, 487. Journal 
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It k a remarkable fact that no ancient inscription has yet been dis- 
covered at tlie Caves of Eiorei f and it is only by referring to their po- 
sition, and by comparing them in an architectural point of view with si- 
milar works elsewhere# that any opinion, can be formed of their compa- 
rative antiquity. Though the southern Buddhist group has a special 
interest in the second and third stories -of some of the ¥lharas# its 
Cliaityaisnot worthy to be compared with, that at K{irj{t; and it is now 
robbed of its painted iigiires, if indeed they ever existed. We are in- 
clined to believe that it may be the oldest Buddhist establishment to be 
found ill the West of India. It is, comparatively speaking, in an open 
country, while the other establishments are principally in mounlaiii re- 
cesses, which would likely not be penetrated till the Buddhist faith had 
made some progress in the adjoining districts. It is of great extent 
and of general simplicity; and it is evidently the nucleus arourui which, 
as an ancient undertaking, the other excavations, Buddhist, Brdiman- 
ical, and J'aina have been aggregated. We venture to attribute if, 
with all the older Buddhist works of a similar kind, to imperial pa- 
tronage, to the sovereigns of the Magadhi line, with their Ceylonese 
allies, who made such elforts to propagate Buddhism during the three 
or four centuries which preceded the Christian era. The following 
passage of the Mahavanso precisely mentions the commencement of 
the Buddhist missionary efforts in the Marathi country and other dis- 
tricts which we have been called upon to notice in this paper. After 
recording an embassy of the Ceylonese Devananpiatisso to Dliamma- 
soka of Magadhh, and the intimation of the latter to his messengers 
that he had taken refuge in Buddha and that Devananpiatisso should 
follow his example, it thus proceeds : — The illuminator of the religion 
oftlie vanquisher, the thero [patriarch, in Ceylon] son of Moggali, 

An apocryj>haI Bevaniigari inscription, is given by Colonel Sykes. .Pr. Bradley 
lias forwarded to our Society copies of some other inscriptions which have prob.'ddy 
hitherto been overlooked. These have been examined by Pr. Stevenson, vho has 
found in one of them, from the Chaifcya cave, an imperfect copy of the fanuHJs Bud- 
dhist formula expounded in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Asiatic S.K*k'ly 
of Bengal by Csorna Corose, Dr. Mill, and Mr. Prinsep. This mscription, Dr. S. 
supposes, from the form of the letters, to bedong to the ninth eentury of our e ra. It 
certainly does not appear older. It must have been written long poslor-Iox' to the 
formation of the (Bniitya in which it is found, 
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having terminated the third convocation, was reflecting on faturity. 
Perceiving (that the time had arrived) for the establishment of the re- 
ligion of Buddha in foreign countries, lie dispatched severally, in the 
month of ^ KattikoHhe following theros to those foreign parts. He 
deputed the there Majjhantiko to K^smlra and Gandh^ra [Kandahar], 
and the thero Maliadevo to Mahisamandala [Mysore]. He deputed the 
thero Rakkhito to Wanaw4si [in the north of the Karnatik], and si- 
milarly the thero Yona-Dhammarakkhito to Aparantaka. He deputed 
the thero Maha-Dliammarakkhito to Maha'ratta ; the thero Mahara- 
kkbito to the Yona [Bactrian] country. He deputed the thero Maj*> 
jhimo to the Himawanta country ; and to Sowaiiabhumi, the two theros 
Sono and Uttaro.”^ BevtoanpiatissOj we shall by and by have occa- 
sion to notice in another connection. The accession of Devan^npia-' 
lisso, whose capital was Anuradhapura in Ceylon, is dated by Mr. 
Tumour at 307 B. C. He reigned forty years. 

Mr. Fergusson has made the important discovery that the Brahman- 
ical Kailas, which strikes the beholder as the most remarkable of 
the whole, is formed after the type of some of the structural temples 
of the south of India, particularly the great pagoda at Tanjur ; and he 
says, 1 have no doubt in my own mind that the Chola, or at least, 
some of the Karnata rajas were the excavators of this temple, and the 
restorers [rather propagators] of Sivite worship in the Dekhan; my 
own impression is, that we must ascribe this either to Raja Rajendra 
or Keti Kala Cholan, and that consequently the date given by Mfr All 
Klum to Sir Charles Male! is very near the truth, if applied to this ex- 
cavation at least, and tliat it was made in the first half of the ninth 
century of our era.^' Works of such magnitude as the Kailas temples 
would require the wealth and enterprize of such sovereigns as the 
Cliolas were. The resources of the local princes, theChaliikyas of the 
Dakhan who preceded them, and of the Devagiri Rajas who followed 
them, were quite inadequate to their execution, and that of the Ele- 
phanta and other Shaiva temples near Bombay. Somewhat posterior, 
in point of age, to Kailas must be those Brahma nicai temples of Ele- 
phanta and Salsette, in which various imitations of the Bralimanical 
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excavations of Elora appear. Looking at tJiem collectively, we have 
long, on mythological grounds, been disposed to limit the age of tlie 
Brillunaiiical excavated temples by the eighth or ninth century after 
Christ On several of their figiires, the small box, containing the ciii- 
bleiB of Shiva, worn by the Lhig^aits is represented, and the liingaits 
did not a[>pear in the south of India till considerable modilicalions 
wore made in the course oi time in the peculiar forms of Shaivism in- 
troduced or supported by Shankar A'cluirya. The Chola rajas were 
the patrons of the Lingalts, who, to the worship of Mahadeva or Shiva, 
add the practice of the Yog’ap witliout reference to caste, with a view 
to fma! emancipation. Professor Wilson notices the .profession of the 
Yoga in the eighth century, and he properly observes that the Brah- 
manical temples in the subjects of their sculptures, and the decora- 
tions of Shiva and his attendants, belong to the saine sect."^ It is re- 
markable that this form of the Hindu religion has vanished from the 
Marlitha country, which it is not likely it would have done, had it en- 
joyed the continued patronage of the Devagiri Rajas, reigning over this 
locality, the Iasi of whom was overcome by the Muhammadans A. D. 

1293C,'; 

There are evidently imitations of parts of Kailus in the northern 
group of Caves at Elora, commencing with the series nicknamed the 
Indrasablia. These, then, must be posterior in point of execution to 
the first half of the ninth centuiy. We agree with Mr, Fergusson in 
thinking that some of them, as stated in a passage which we have. quot- 
ed from him in connexion with the Nasik caves, belong to a period of 
transition ; but others of them, we hold, both from their figures and em- 

Transactions of tlio Bengal Asiatic Society, yoI. xvii. p. 188. Mr. ‘Wilson adds 
in a note : — “ In tlie temples of Salsette, Elcplianta, and Ellora, tlie inincipal 
ilgiirc is mostly Shri^ decorated mth oar-rings, such as are still worn by the Khaii- 
pliali ; the walls are co vered with ascetics in' the various dsems or positions in 
which the Vofji is to sit ; a favourite subject of sculpture at Elejikanta and EUora is 
the sacrifice of Daicsha disconcerted, and the guests, though saints and gods, put 
to rout, bruised and mutilated, by ViitABHAlutA, and the Ganaa of in revenge 
for that deity not being invited, a story told in most of the Funinas which inculcate 
the Vofjit tenets. The cells attached to some of the temples are also indicative of 
Jogi residence, and one of the caves of BuUeite is named that of Jogku'ara, or Siva, 
as lord of the 
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blems, to be decidediy the work of the Jainas, by whom at this day 
some of them are claimed, as that called Farasanatha. These Jaina 
excavations are probably the workmanship of the opulent Jaina minis- 
ters of the Rajput, Elichpiir, and Devafiri R^jhs. They are probably 
not older than the eleventh or twelfth centuries, when the Jainas of 
Western India made great efforts, as they are now doing, to extend 
their faith. ' ' 

Many of the Buddhist figures at "Elora and elsewhere are quite In- 
telligible from the papers of Mr. Hodgson, standard authorities in the 
exposition and history of that faith. A Hindu pantheon, it has been 
said, might be constructed from the Brahmanical figures, some of 
which, like that of the Nrisinha avatara, here represented, differ from 
those ordinarily current throughout the country. Their full delinea- 
tion would be useful to the student. The moral exhibition wdiich they 
make, like that of the other systems with which they are associated, is 
of a very humiliating character. Even overlooking their position as 
idols, — -objects of a degrading and misdirected worship, — they have 
nothing of the dignity, purity, delicacy, and beauty which we associate 
with right views of religion. As works of art, even the best executed 
of them are quite unworthy of the architectural elaborations by which 
they are enshrined. 

Information respecting the Cave-Temples and Monasteries of India 
in general, we may remark, in concluding this section, is particularly 
desiderated in connexion with the following matters of observation : 

L Their position, size, and numbers. 

2. Their form, dimensions, and religious character. 

3. The peculiarities of their architecture, as illustrative of their 
age, and the progress and history of art. 

4. Their inscriptions, original and apocryphal, of w'hich both co- 
pies and fac"similes are needed. 

5. Their mythological figures in their forms and attitudes, and 
their general mythological and moral import. 

6. Their ornamental figures, 

1*. Their contiguity to other groups. 

8. The light in which they are viewed by the natives, who inliabil 
the localities in which they are situated. 
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STRUCTURAL TEMPLES* 

In connexion \vitli the ancient Structurai* temples in the dif- 
ferent provinces of India, a boundless field of research is open to the 
antiquarian. Those of them which are illustrative of the religious his- 
tory of the country are primarily worthy of notice. The most remark- 
able of this class are remains of Buddhist temples coeval with 
THE CAVES. Several such temples have lately been brought to notice. 

At Ankolii, situated on the Prawara river which falls into the Goda- 
vari near Toka, is a very ancient temple which is said to have been 
buried for an unknown period till struck by the plough of a Kunbi 
about SO years ago. It is,” says Dr. Gibson, in the form of a cross 
with large central and smaller side domes and porticoes, and having 
ranges of pillars running from the sides of each portico to the central 
dome. The whole of the pillars, roof, etc. are most elaborately and 
minutely carved, with rich foliage in festoons, and with heads similar 
to those you see depicted of the ancient satyrs, and other figures dan- 
cing and playing on instruments. The capitals of the pillars are square; 
and on each side of the square is a Bacchus-Iooking figure, bent as if in 
the act of supporting the super-incumbent w^eight of the roof. The ef- 
fect of the whole is very elegant, without the heaviness too often atten- 
dantonexcess of ornament. On the side of one of the veranda pillars 
is a long inscription in the Sanskrit character. I regret I had not time 
to copy it. Attached to the temple are the remains of a built tank, a 
dharmasMilci} etc. such as we usually see attached to those ancient 
buildings. Some ancient authors describe the Indians as worshippers 
of Bacchus. May not the similarity of decorations in temples like 
this, and of the ceremonies which we may suppose to have been per- 
formed in them, the music, dancing, etc. have led to this supposition? 
There are many mounds of earth round the town of Ankola, and it 
is possible some of these may contain other remains.” 

‘‘ The great temple of Thvambakeshwar,” writes Dr. Gibson, 
** the various extensive built tanks in and around the town, — some of 
them having colonnades with many carved figures,— are asserted by 
the Brahmans, — and their assertion is verified by llie general appear- 
ance of the buildings, — to date from a very ancient period. Many of 
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them, however^ have beeii repaired in ■ subsequent,, times, and many 
altogetiier renewed. The period of their orighi they state to be that 
ofthe Sheplierd'Kiogs.^^ , 

Five' miles ,froni,Tryambak is the hill fort of Anjana' or, Anjan,^, 
Below it are the remains of temples very extensive and , very ' highly 
,finished,. They seem to have been in their present ruined state , for 
several hundred years. These, too, are said to date from the time of 
the Shepherd Kings and to be more ancient than those of Elora. In 
the centrepiece of the door of all of them is a ligure of Buddha in a 
silting or a standing posture, having the hooded snake as a canopy, 
and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. In one, 
and only in one, could I find an image of Buddha still remaining. It 
is of a large size and in the usual cross-legged posture. There have 
been many others, however, blit they are thrown down and broken. 
Among the ruins of some others, I saw figures of Ganesha and the 
liinga, as worshipped at the present day ; and the temples in which I 
oberved these latter seemed to be of the same date as the others. 
From one of those having Buddhist figures, I copied a long inscription 
in the Sanskrit character and in excellent preservation, a copy of which 
I had also the pleasure to send to Mr. Wathen in wdrose hands it now 
,is. ■■ ■ ■ ' '■ 

Adjacent to the towm of SHiNAH,t situated on a river which runs 
into the Godavari, there are more extensive remains than I have seen 
at any other place. One temple is entire, and has the oblong dome 
at one end, but is in other respects very similar in workmanship and 
figures to the temple at Ankola, except that it is more lofty and on a 
larger scale. Over the doors, are figures of Buddha. In the spaci- 
ous walled court wliich surrounds this temple, are several smaller ones 
of w^orkraanship equally elaborate. Of the groups of human figures 
liere, dancers and musicians are the most frequent. On the western 
side of the town are tlie ruins of three other temples equally rich. 

By these Slie]-)iicrd Kings, we presume Dr. Gibson means the cliicfs of tlic Ga- 
walls, or lu'rdsmen, a iribc of wondering Aborigines, often rcfeiTctl to by the Mu- 

t Spill etimcfi! called Sinur. 
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Many remains of stone-bnilt tanks are also (biiod here ; and varions 
figures of Buddha are strewed about, or half buried. From tlie mnu- 
her of nioirods which e.xist on the western side of the town, I think 
that digging might bring to light many other remains. On the whole, 
I would ^ say, that Shinar must have been a great towm in ancient tiines.’^ 
In many other parts of the Godavari valley/^ continues Dr. Gib- 
son, “are remains similar in feature to the temples now described. I 
may mention of those I have seen, a temple at Mfnf’ below the Diwar 
Giiat on the road from Alimadnagar to Faltbaii and another at (Jotan 
Airiher on the same road. There is a curious and highly wrought 
tank on the road to Faithanj and a similar one at Bamini' and a third 
near Kopergaum.” Dr. G, is of opinion that there are the remains of 
an ancient Buddhist temple at Na'sik of the same age as the caves in 
its vicinity. 

A valuable temple inscription found near Na'Gptjr l3y Major 
Wilkinson, supposed to be of A. D. 657, is translated by Dr. Steven- 
son in the fourtli number of our JournaJ. It testifies to the existence 
of Buddhism in Central India at that period. 

The celebrated temple of Vithoba near Pandhaepur is supposed to 
be a Buddhist structural temple now appropriated by the Bralnnaos. 
It certainly has the appearance of great antiquity. The oversight 
of the distinction of caste among the natives who frequent this shrine, 
when in the presence of the idol, would seem to indicate some com- 
promise with the Buddhists, In the villages near Fandharpur, we 
have noticed other ancient temples probably Buddhist, which are en- 
tirely forsaken, and which bear the marks of violence, probably Brah- 
maiiical or Musalmati. 

At Bija'fue, tliere are the remains of a Buddhist temple. 

In Central India, the Buddhist remains are numerous, as for ex- 
ample at Sanchi, and Airan in Bhopal, and Amaravati in Berar. Some 
of these have been noticed in the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of" 
Bengal 

Captain Postans has given a minute and correct account of the 
temple of Sob-in a'th in the peninsula of GuJarM, captured, robbed, and 
injun.Hl iiy Maimmil of Ghazni, A. D, 1025-6, and caikniupon the wri- 
ter oftiiis brief memoir, who has examined that temple, to prunouacc 
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a jiidgmeot on his (Gapt. P.’s) Impression, that was originally a 
Buddhist temple, afterwards appropriated to the worship of Shivad’^ 
This judgment, with due deference but without hesitation, is given 
as adverse to this theory. The temple is entirely similar in its form, 
construction, and ornamental figures, to the older Shaiva temples in 
various parts both of the peninsular and continental Gujarat. 

From a temple near Pesiia^var, some figures, of workmanship re- 
sembling that of the Greeks, which are evidently Buddhist, have just 
been forwarded to our Society by JJeut. Miller of the Bombay Fosi- 
liers. Among these figures is one like the Bacchusdooking figure no- 
ticed at Ankola by Dr. Gibson. 

Next in point of antiquity to the Buddhist temples of the class now 
mentioned, are the Bra'Hmanical TEMPLES, principally of the times 
of the Chalukya dynasty, having tablets with inscriptions in the Hah 
Kanadif or ancient Canarese character. These tablets are possessed 
of great interest in a historical point of view. A large collection of 
them has been made and ably analysed and illustrated by Walter El- 
liot, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, to whom all copies of others 
should be sent. 

Colonel Tod, in his Rajasthan and in his Travels in Western India, 
has described many remarkable Brahmanicai temples in the provinces 
to which his researches extended. Many others of a similar charac- 
ter, remain to be noticed both in Ra'jputa na' and Gujara't, and in- 
deed in all the North-western provinces of India. The greatest desi- 
deratum is a copy of their inscriptions. 

According to some Jaina authorities, Jaina temples were first 
built in the year 882 Virat, equivalent to A. D. 313. The most anci- 
ent of these temples we should naturally expect to find on the sacred 
mountains of the Jainas, esteemed by them their eternal Tfrthas.” 
In none of them in these localities, however, do we see any with dates 
approaching this antiquity, or extending beyond the twelfth century. 

The Siiatranji mount appears to have been known from olden 
times, for the river of the same name which has there its source is 
mentioned by Ptolemy under the designation of Codrana” or « So- 
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draiKi.” "^ Its base is about a mile ami a half distant from the town of 
FidUhdna in KaUu{iwad ; and the ascent to its somoTits, on which, on 
varying levels, the temples are situated, is reckoned by the natives at 
about two leagues. It has been well described by Col. Tod in his 
Travels in Western India : and some notices of it are contained in a 
Journal, by the writer oftlicse notes, published in the Oriental Christ- 
ian Spectator for 1835. Its traditions are collected in a 3Iifhdimija^ 
of which C'Oionel Tod seems to have procured a copy, and wliich 
should be translated into Eiiglish.t The groups of temples for which 
it is roriia.rka!>le, are perhaps the most wonderful in India, when tliovir 
extent and position are considered. Descriptions and delineations of 
them are certainly desiderata. It docs not appear from their inscrip- 
tions that any of them are of any great antiquity. Three of them, 
transcribed and translated by Major LeGrand Jacob, Mr. Orlebar, and 
BajaGangeadhar Shastrf, are given in the second number of our Journal. 

The raountam of G}rna% near Jxjna'ga'p in the same province, 
■we first visited on the iSth March 1835. The following is an extract 
from the inemoranda written by us on that occasion. After leaving 
the Nawab’s palace I rested for a little, and then proceeded in n,doU to 
the celebrated Girnar hill. I found myself at the base of it {the road 
leads tlirough thick jungle) about day-break. The ascent is very diffi- 
cult, and, in some places from the precipitoiisness of the mountain, 
rather trying to the nerves. The rock is of granite, containing, particu- 
larly near the summit, a large quantity of hornblende. There is scarce- 
ly any vegetation upon it, and, indeed from its steepness, no possibi- 
lity of the formation of a soil. The greatest temples are at an eleva- 
tion, I should think, of about 3000 feet, estimating the greatest height at 
3500* They are built of the granite, though some of the steps and stair- 
cases are formed of sandstone from the plain below. ITey are works 
of prodigious labour, and are executed in excellent taste. Tiiey are at 
present appropiiated by the Jain AS ; but the most ancient of them ap- 

* Ptol Geo, Hb. vii. 

t Tills Mahdtmija according to a date which it; bears, and given hy (foIojiLd Tod, 
(Travels p. 276) wa.s A. J>. 42L ' It thus dauns a gn?ater aiHb|uit} than 

the favourite Jaiiia authority the Kaljm translated ))y Dr. Sleveusou, which 

lU’ofcKses (p, 96.) to have been written A. I). 4i54. 
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pear to me, from a kind oH Dahgob md oilier arrangements, to be uiv- 
doubtedly Bai>DHiST. The most remarkable Jaina images in them arr? 
those oi' Nemmtihaf not much exceeding the size of a man, black anti 
oniainenlecl with gold, and at present worshipped ; and Rishabhdcta 
of a colossal size, of granite covered with chunam ; and Pdrasa-^ 
n&tha. In the inferior parts are the images of all the twenty-four 
Thihankars. There are numerous cells in the courts of the temples, 
and places adjoining, whiclr were formerly used by the priests. At 
present the only persons who live on the hill, are the ^sipahis who 
guard the temples, a few pnjdris (beadles), and pilgrims who come to 
worship. I was allowed to go through all the temples and even to en- 
ter the shrines, and measure the idols/. ..The temple situated on the 
summit of the hill, though good-looking in the exterior, and evident- 
iy ofBiiddiiist or Jaina origin, is very filthy within. In one extremity 
of it, there is an nncarved block of granite, with huge eyes and a 
monstrous mouth depicted upon it, sacred to Devi under tlie name of 
jhnhdmd, . . . The view from Girnar is one which is not dearly piircbas- 
ed at the expense of ascending it. It embraces the adjoining hills (of 
granite) and one of which, the Dhdior, vies with it in height, and 
an immense range of low country extending in all directions, and to- 
wards the west reaching to the sea.’^ Other details of this mount and 
its temples, with their inscriptions, are given by Colonel Tod in his 
Travels, and by Captain Postans, in his Paper published in the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic, Society for 1838. One of the temple inscriptions 
is given in the fourth number of our own Journal. 

Mount A BU' or Arbudha, between Gujarat and Rajputana, and its 
Jaina and Hindu temples, though treated of by Colonel Tod in his 
Travels in a very interesting manner, ha\m scarcely yet been adequate- 
ly described. If the temples of Shatriinjf excel them for extent, and 
those of Girnar for their substantial and durable materia], these 
Aba Temples, we venture to say from personal inspeclion, excel all 
the Temples in Western India for their interior beauty, particularly in 
their curiously designed and exquisitely carved roofs and pillars. 
Most of their inscriptions have been translated by professor IL IL Wil- 
son hi the IVansactions of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

* 'rrausact, ftf As. Soc. of Bong. yol. xvi. p, 284. 
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Various temples in the viciiiity of Abih as those of Chakdka vati' 
and KuBAa^iA^ well deserve notice. ■ 

The more remark able shrines resorted to by the cultivators of the 
Dakhan, though they have no intrinsic interest, are memorials of 
religious changes and developements which should not be altogether 
overlooked. 

A general collection of temple inscriptions may fuiiush soiiic valu- 
able hislorlcal data, in a country whose records have only very par- 
lially escaped destruction, and have become greatly corrupted. 

I.IOCK4MAGES. 

In connexion with the ancient excavated ami structural lcnij)les, 
we may refer to the gigantic Rock-images which are to be found in 
jionie places of India and the contiguous countries, as at Ba'aiia'n in 
Afghanistan, at Gwalior, and at Kushia' near Gorakpur. 

A remarkable image of this character has been lately discovered 
by Mr. Impey of the Bombay Medical Service. It is cut in relief^ is 
nearly eiglity feet in height, and is situated on a spur of the Satpuda 
range, in the district of Bmahwa^wj', on the Narbada, about a hundred 
miles from Indiir, A full account of it, embracing a comparison of it 
with other gigantic Buddhist and Jaina colossal images, is given by 
Mr. Impey, in a valuable paper lately communicated by him to our So- 
ciety, and also, through the government of India, to the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society, in whose Journal, for September 1849, it appears at 
length. This image, from its supposed height is denominated by the 
natives JJmvangaj^ or the image of hfty-lwo yardsf^ Some temples 
and niches, and statues with inscriptions are associated with it, to 
all of which ample justice is done by Mr. Impey in his interesting com- 
munication, to which the reader is referred. 

The following is the abstract of Dr. Impey^s kindly prepared 

by himself, recorded in the Society*s minutes. 

The Author states the figure to be nearly 100 feet high. It is witli 
one exception the largest known, and certainly the one of greatest 
dimensions in India, The only others that iiave been noticed are 
of much smaller size, in the fort of Gwalior, and one near Gorakpur,. 
the height of which is not given, but according to Mr. Brinsep it is 
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deciciedly a figure of Buddha. At Beligula there h statue of Gomal 
Givara upwards of 70 feet high, but the distiiigmshiiig peculiarity of 
tlic Bawangaj figure is that it is essentially a rock image, cut in higli 
relief out of the side of a hill, like the Bhuts of Bamian described best 
by Sir Alexander Burnes. 

The name Baivangaj which has been giren to this figure is derived 
from its supposed height of 52 gaj ; but this is much exaggerated. It is^ 
in reality, 72 ft. 8 inches to a little below the knee, and as the body 
from the pubes to the vertex is 45 ft'. 5 inches, the whole ought ac- 
cording to sculptural proportions to be at least 90 ft. 10^ inches, but 
its lower extremities are hidden by the debris which have fallen from 
the image itself and from the hilk 

It is situated in the district of Bharwiini (iisiially considered in Nk 
mar) and on a spur of the SHtpudA rang which runs close to the town 
of that name. The hill above it is surmounted by the temple of mo- 
dern re-construction; but it is surrounded by a wall in which are 37 
recesses still remaining, containing figures of the Jaina Tirthankars^ 
the majority being those of Mahavfra, the last deified Saint, whose 
Apotheosis [they maintain] took place 569, B. C. 

The whole ascent of the hill bears evidences of the Jama per» 
suasion, images of Parasanatha and others lying about everywhere 
and neglected, opposite the Colossus. Several are very handsomely 
carved and sculptured, and apparently subordinate to the great deity^ 
tlie worship of which is neglected. It is in a niche by itself, perfectly 
naked, with no ornaments on or about it, and is of the Digambar 
sect, which is very prevalent and numerous in central India. 

The temple is situated on the very summit of the hill upwards of 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and its present appearance is 
t|uite modern. Inside are 20 images, some erect, some seated, but 
the chief object of worship is the Padaka or impressions of feet, a 
favorite characteristic of Mahavira. Of these impressions there are 
four, two large and two small. 

In rear of the large temple there Is a small Chawadi also contain- 
ing figures of the Jaina Tirthankars, and one of their Sumati Tirthan^ 
karessy or else of Bhammu 

All these would lend to the inference that the Temple and Colos- 
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siis were dedicated to Maltdvira ; but if the latter were ids, it would 
liot be likely to be deserted, especially if his worship continued to 
be performed in the temple. Rishaba the first Tirlhankar, is the only 
other Bigambar Siddha, and there are many reasons for supposing 
the image to have been cut to ids honor; but Dr. Itnpey thinks it is 
not quite clear wddeh of the two is the presiding deity. The figures 
should be dug round at their feet, for it is there the chief events of 
the Deva's lives are represented* 

‘‘ Inscriptions w^ere found on the temple walls, and at each point 
of the compass, and one over the door with comparatively mod- 
em dates, S. 1,2*23 and S. 1,510. They are all written in the Eajbodha 
character, and the oldest state the temple to have been built by Ram- 
chahdra Muni, A. D. 1,106 and the Sovereign’s name is appended, 
— Vaya Raja, — but unfortuately no such king can be traced at that 
period. 

The most important inscription met with at Bawangaj, Dr. Impey 
states, was one which he picked up, engraved on a foot of Parasa- 
natha, {which accompanied his communication), which was lying in 
a heap of broken statues. Though comprising only three lines, it is 
very important as implying a much older and more ancient form of 
language than that in which the inscriptions on the temple are written. 
It is in Pali and difficult to read from its peculiarities, but through the 
kindness of Dr, Wilson the author had obtained its decipherment. 
Almost the whole sentence is in the P^li form of the Sanskrit, and 
one letter, the ha in the second line, seems to be conformable with 
the Gujarat character of the second century. 

Dr. Impey concluded his paper with the description of a route 
for strangers to visit Bawangaj without having to depend upon local 
enquiries. The best way is stated to be by Akbarpiir on the Narbada, 
from which travellers can drop down the river at all seasons to 
Ohikalda in about twelve hours, and Bawangaj is not quite eight 
miles from tlie bungalow of that place. Another route is from Mluiw 
and Indur via Diiar and Bhopawar. This takes in the Caves of Biuig 
and has that advantage, but the other is much the easier and better 
road."' 
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Of far more importance than the << rock-images” now mentioned 
are the Rock-inscriptions to be found in some parts of India. The 
most remarkable series of this character which has yet been discovered^ 
is within the immediate sphere of the research of our Society, that of 
the celebrated Gibna'r Rock near Jimagaih 

It is proper to give a few explanations of what has already been done 
for the illustration of its remarkable inscriptions, the graving of an 
iron pen,” which may probably 4 ‘ last for ever.” 

When in the province of KaiMmoad in 1835, we heard of the visit of 
Colonel Tod to the remarkable antiquities near Junagad, his Travels, 
in Western India not having been then published 5 and we determined 
to regulate our movements so as to give us an opportunity of inspect- 
ing them. From the notes of our ascent of Girnur, on the i3th 
March, we have already inserted an extract. Our dealings with the 
rock-inscriptions are thus noticed in a communication to Mr. James 
Prinsep, published by him in the Asiatic Society's Journal for April 
1838. 

I made as quick a descent of the mountain as possible, that I 
might reach, before the darkness of night settled upon me, the block 
of granite near Jundgadj which contains the ancient inscriptions 
which, though never deciphered, have attracted much attention. I 
was able to accomplish the object which I had in view. After exa- 
mining the block for a little, and comparing the letters with several 
ancient Sanskrita alphabets in my possession, I found myself able, to 
my great joy, and that of the BWihmans who were with me, to make 
out several words, and to decide as to the probable possibility of mak- 
ing out the wdiole. The taking a copy of the inscriptions, I foiiiHi 
from their extent, to be a hopeless task ; but as Captain Lang (of the 
Kdthiawdd^ Political AgencyJ, had kindly promised to procure a trans- 
cript of the whole for me, I did not regret the circumstance. ...” 

I suggested to Captain Lang, a plan for taking a fac-simile of the 
inscriptions, I recommended him to cover the rock with native paper 
slightly moistened, and to trace with ink the depressions corres])ond- 
ing with the forms of the letters* The idea of using cloih^ instead of 
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paper war-5 entirely liis own ; and to that able ofBcer, and bis iK.uiv(; as- 
sistants, arc we indebted for tlic very correct fac-simile, whicli lie pre- 
sented to mcj and wliich I forwarded to yon some months ago for 
your inspection and use. During the time that it was in Bombay, it. 
was mostly with Mr. Watlien, who got prepared for yourself, the redu- 
ced transcript, and with a native, who at the request of our Asiatic 
Society, ami with my permission, prepared a copy i'or M. Jae<|uet of 
Paris.'^ I had commenced the deciphering of it, when you kindly 
communicated to me the discovery of your alphabet; and I at once 
determined that you, as was most justly due, should have the imdivid- 
cd honour of first promulgating its mysteries. Any little progress 
whicli I had made in the attempt to forge a key, was from the assist- 
ance which I liad received from the alphabets formerly }>ublished in 
your transcendantly able work, Mr. Elliot’s Canarese alphabets, ami 
the rigid deductions of Vishnu SiiA.^STni', my quondam pandit, to 
whom Mr. Waihen has expressed his obligations in his paper on some 
ancient copper-plate grants lately sent by him to England- Vishnu’s 
pakeographical studies, I may mention, commenced witli Dr. Balling- 
ton’s paper, wliich I showed to him some years ago ; and they were 
matured under Mr. Wathen- I mention these facts from my desire 
to act according to the maxim, stium cuique iribue. 

The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be o!)served, is 
about, half a mile to the eastward of [the present town of ] JunugHtd, 
and about four miles from the base of Gimar^ which is in the saniedi- 
reclion. It marks, I should think, the extremity of the ManjmUi of the 
sacred mountain, 'i’he Jainas, as the successors of the Buiiddhas, 
greatly honor it. They maintain pinjarapurs, or brute ho.s[)itals, like 
tlie Banyas of Surat, in many of the towns both of the peninsula and 
province of Gujarat ; and practice to a great extent the philopsytiiy of 
the Jong forgotten, but now restored, edicts of Asoka.” 

Tiie fac-simile of the inscriptions executed under the directions of 
Major Lang here referred to, reached us in 1830, It was executed 
with the greatest care and neatness ; and, as mentioned in the <'xlraci 
now given, we lost no time in forwarding it to Mr. James Prinsep. 

« tti-ccmnvievHhHl to the notice of the Bombay Branttb the Kuyal Asiatic hUnae- 
ty, by th,e iearneil ]'’rore,'.Kur.K. Burnoaf, tif Bau^. 
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Beforo its receptioi), liowevei% he bad piiblislied in liis Magazine^ 
the iiiscri|>tions as taken iTom the hasty transcript made from it with 
oiir permission by a Brahman in the service of Mr. Watlien ; and 
tlioiigh, they were thus given generally in a correct form^ several er- 
rors appeared, which have been partly corrected from a second fac- 
simile made by the late Captain Postans at the request of the Indian 
Government, and from transcripts and revisions very carefully made 
by Mr. Weslergaard and Major LeGrand Jacob. Mr. Prinsep’s trans- 
lations have brought to light the most important discoveries which 
have perhaps been yet made in Indian archmology and history ; but it 
must be admitted, that though they constitute an era in the study of 
Indian antiquities, they are, — like most translations of inscriptions in 
tlie cave character, very ranch of a tentative character, — and formed 
without any very definite grammatical analysis, or even apprehension 
of the strict meaning of the vocables which are used. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is matter of congratulation among Indian orientalists, 
that professor IL H. Wilson has lately undertaken to form a new text 
of the inscriptions by a collation of the admirable fac-similes which 
have been made, and the notes of Mr. Weslergaard and Major Jacob, 
and to execute a new or revised translation, with suitable philological 
expositions. These inscriptions are the more important that they 
agree in many respects with those discovered near Dhauli in Katak 
by Lieut. and at Kaptirdi Giri in Afghanistan, by Mr. Mas- 

son, The key to the last mentioned inscriptions, which are in a spe- 
cies of Avian character, reading from right to left, was discovered by 
Mr. Norris, of the Royal Asiatic Society, an orientalist of. the most ex- 
tensive attainments, and the ready and successful assistant of all British 
inquirers, t 

— Since the preceding paragraphs were penned, we have received the 
first part of the twelfth volume of the Royal Asiatic Society, contain- 
ing the revised text of the oldest Girnar inscriptions,*— those on the 
eastern side of the rock, — and Professor Wilson's most able and inter- 
esting paper On the Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, Dhauli, and 

* See Jounial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March 1S38. 

t Fo-r 'Mr. Norris’s paper and a most mteresting coTumcnt upon it, see Journal 
».)f the Koynl Asiatic Booiety, yol. viii, p. 303. 
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Gimar.” The learned director of the Asiatic Society acknowledges 
the labour and care which have been bestowed on the Girnar inscrip- 
tions ; and he observes that Dhauli and Kapur di Giri have not yet 
been examined under equal advantages*” Speaking of the three in- 
scriptions generally, however, he says, « possibly they still require to 
be re-examined and transcribed.” In this statement, even with refer- 
ence to Girnar, we are disposed to acquiesce, for a partial re-inspection 
by us of the rock there a few months ago, gives a few variants from 
the lithographed text which should not be overlooked. Now, when 
the character of the inscriptions is so well known, and the general im- 
port of the text is so well understood from the professor’s modestly 
designated proposed translation,” errors, where they may exist, can 
easily be discovered by the orientalist. 

Professor Wilson does ample justice in his paper to the ingenious 
and wonderfully successful labours of Mr. Prinsep. His translation, 
however, is far more precise and exact than that executed in Calcutta. 
His concluding observations merit particular attention. 

He considers the language of the inscriptions to be Pali, not 
yet perfected in its grammatical structure, and deviating in no impor- 
tant respect from Sanskrit and he observes that since the oldest 
books of the Buddhists are shown by Mr. Hodgson and M. Burnouf 
to be in Sanskrit, it is by no means established, that Pali was the 
sacred language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and 
its use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin.” 
It is to be remembered, on the other hand," that the Pali of the Rock- 
Inscriptions is exactly the same as that of the oldest Cave-Temples, 
which are undoubtedly Buddhist, and that all the oldest known Brah- 
manical inscriptions are in Sanskrit. The Buddhists, at least hi the 
north of India, seem to have distinguished themselves from the 
Brahmans in the use of a popular language for their public and per- 
manent proclamations addressed to the community.* We agree with 

^ III connexion with this fact, we may advert to the following xiriBsage from that 
most important and learned work, V Aistoire du Bttddhism Indien^ pur hi 'BurmntJ\ 

The dilference (of the Buddliist instruction from that of the Braluiians) eyijecially 
appears in the pr<?achingj the effect of which was to bring home to the umlerf>iaud- 
ingall the truths which were previously the property of the priiileged clas.ie-j. li 

la 
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pfofessor Wilson in tiniikitig fliat iie language actually selected was 
that spoken where the sovereign whose edicts are recordee! resid- 
ed, or perhaps that of the head-quarters of Buddhism. It is cognate 
wMi the present Gujarati and Marathi ; hut it is probable that the 
Turanian family of languages now confined to the Sooth of India.; 
and developed in the Canarese, Telugu, Tamil, Tolu, and Mai ay fi lam, 
had its remains among a portion of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of both Oiijarat and Maharashtra, at the time when the inscriptions 
were engraved. Though most of the names of places in these districts 
mentioned by Ptolemy belong to the Arlan Languages, a few relics of 
the other family are traceable in them, ss in Tiausjia/’ Nusarijpu,”f 
the present Nausiiri between Daman and Surat, — and others of a simi« 
lar kind. The mountain and forest tribes still use a few Turanian 
words; but they seem to have long stood aloof both from Brahmanism, 
and Buddhism, its speculative reform. 

Professor Wilson does not think that there is anything in the in- 
junctions promulgated, or sentiments expressed in the inscriptions, that 
is decidedly and exclusively characteristic of Buddhism/* The mo- 
ral and social duties to which they refer are common to Brahmans and 
Buddhists. Tenderness to life is inculcated by the Brahmanical 
Manu, and Mahabharata, and subsequent works^ as well as by the 
Buddhist writings. This must fee admitted. The only presumption 
In favour of the Buddhists, Ibunded on this characteristic of the rock- 
inscriptions, arises from the fact that the Buddhist and Jainas take the 
precedence, and are far more ostentatious, in their tenderness to life 
than the Brahmans. The first lesson of the datis, or Jaina priests, even 
at present, when they seek to gain converts to their system at the base 
of the Girnar mountain, as we have heard it from their own lips, is 

Observe daijaj or mercy, ours is the dayd'^harmaj the religion of 
mercy,” the most common designation of Buddhism on the cave in- 
scriptions. The Girnar inscriptions inculcate reverence for Brah- 
mans ; but they couple Brahmans with Sramanas, generally under- 

(the preacliing) gives Buddhism a charactes of simplicity, and under a literary view, 
of mediocrity, which distinguishes it from the very profound manner of ihe Bnib. 
mans.’‘— Br. Boer’s Ilevicw, J. B. A. S., lS4o, p. 800. 

•*' Ptol, Geoct. Hb. 
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gtood to be Buddhist devotees, and probably use both words, in a spi- 
rit of tolerance, more in a generic than a specific sense. Though 
Buddhism opposed from the beginning the exclusive preleiisioiis of the 
Brahman casie^ existing when it orlgiiiatedl, and then seeking to extend 
its privileges, it admitted the superiority of the two higher classes of 
the Hindus, the Brahman and Eshatriya ; and they appear at first to 
have favoured the mission of Buddha.’^ 

Professor Wilson lays considerable stress on the fact that the rock 
inscriptions of Girnar, Dhauli, and Katak have no allusion to Buddha 
himself by any of his appellations, Sugata, Tathagata, Gautama, Sakya, 
or Sakyasinha, to his family, or to any of his early disciples, or to any 
of the Boclhisatwas, and to the other fact that no hint occurs in them 
of Stliupas, Vih&rs, or Chaityas, or of the Bodhi, or Bo tree, — every- 
where else so frequently adverted to-. These omissions certainly would 
be puzzling in the view of the theory of the claims of the Buddhists to 
the inscriptions, were the engravings mere solitary remains in the lo- 
calities in which they are found. They are merely portions, however, 
of unequivocal Buddhist establishments. The oldest temples on Girnar 
we took to be Buddhist, when w^e first inspected them, as will be seen 
from the quotation from our notes which we have already introduced. 
A Buddhist Vihdr we lately foimd a few hundred yards from the graven 
rock, an inscription of which as given by CoL Tod in his Travels, is 
ill the same form of character as we find in the oldest of the rock 
tablets,! The Dhauli rock, too, is associated with a Vihar, drawings 
of which by Captain Kittoe are published in Mr. Prinsep's Journal, 
and the Kapur di Giri inscription is in a Buddhist locality. 

The facts connected with the tenor of the inscriptions which are 
noticed by Professor Wilson, are most worthy of attention ; but, vvhile 
they may he a check to rash conclusions, they have not made us 
sceptical respecting the Buddhist character of the rock inscriptions. 

The proclamations on the rock inscriptions run in the name of 
Bewmdmpiya Piyadasi Rdjd and they contain allusions to the terri- 

Barnoixf, Histoire du Buddhism Indien, p, 140, M. Boumoufs remark k 
founded on the Sdtras, xvliich he carefully analyses. 

t Sec above p. 70, 
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lories o^‘ Aniiyakay Turamdijay Maga, AUkasunari and The 

occurrence of the latter names fixes a limit to their age. They are 
obviously not of synchronous kings. We must look, therefore/' says 
professor Wilson, ** not to dates but to notoriety of the names? 
and the probability of their having become known in India, for the 
identification of the persons intended. Under this view, I should 
refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, 
Magas to the son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphiis, Ptolemy to either 
or all of the four princes of Egypt, and Antiochiis to the only one of 
the number, who ’we know from classical record, did visit India, and 
who from the purport of the inscriptions we may infer was known 
there personally,— Antioclius the Great. In this case we obtain for the 
date of the inscriptions some period subsequent to B. C. 205.” Pia- 
dasina has been identified by a single Buddhist work of the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ,— the not free from clironological errors, 

— as Ashoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, the Sandracoptos or 
Sandrocottos of the Greeks, the ally of Seleucns Nicator, B. C. 305, 
and in this identification, Mr. Tumour, Mr. Prinsep and others have 
acquiesced 5 but, as remarked by professor Wilson, it seems very un- 
likely that Ashoka could be living a century later, or that, in his in- 
scriptions, he would substitute a titular appellation for his proper name. 
That there are anachronisms in the tablets, is obvious from the allu- 
sions to the Greek kings who were not contemporaries; and if the 
tablets were engraved by the alleged authority of a deceased king, it 
could only be through such a pious fraud as the Buddhists, — though the 
lathers of Indian history in its proper sense, — have sometimes been 
guilty of, to give currency to their doctrines and precepts. Demndrn 
phja .Piadasma,\ve venture to take to be the Devananpiatisso allud- 
ed to in the passage which we have already quoted from the Maha- 
vanso, and who seems to have been a great propagator of the Bud- 
dhisi faithf^ This prince was, daring part of his reign at least, the con- 
temporary of Ashoka ; and though the chronological difficulty is thus 
not altogether removed — which in the disposition of the Buddhists 
to antedate when occasion required seems insuperable, — the nominal 

^ See above, pp. 81 - 82 . 
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diOiciiliy seems to us to be much lessoned, wluie the hislorica! fact of 
the effort to exleud Buddhism is recognized, though with a perverted 
date. The Chinese traveller Fa Hian {A. D. (399*414), and those 
who followed him, whose works have been so well illustrated by Ile- 
musat, Klaproth, Landresse, and Biirnouf, and analysed by Colonel 
Sykes, attribute most of the Buddhists ¥ihars and structures, which 
they observed in their extensive journeys in India, to Asoko. It is 
probable that for tliis ascription, they had some historical founda- 
tions,.^' 

Mr. Priiisep’s translation of the western tablets of the Cirmu* rock 
of a posterior age remains yet to be revised. 

SITES OF ANCIENT TOWNS. 

It is much to be desired that the researches of the Commission lo 
be appointed by Government should be directed to the inspection of 
the Sites of Ancient Towns in all parts of the country, and to the 
vigorous prosecution of research connected with their ruins and re- 
lics, their wells and tanks, and even the traces op their founda- 
tions. Their larger remains require a regular survey, under Euro- 
pean superintendence. Directions should be given to the native au- 
thorities in their neighbourhood to preserve all the coins and coffer 
plate grants, and slabs bearing inscriptions, and ancient figures 
which may be found at them. Of what may be done in this way, even 
in an incidental manner when other resources are not forthcoming, 
we have a good example in the success of Dr. Alexander Burn, in pro- 
curing at Khed£ (Kaira), by a slight encouragement of the natives, 
about fourteen pounds weight of coins of the Saura' sthea dynasty,— 
now so thoroughly illustrated, after Mr. Prinsep, by Mr. EdwardThom- 
as of the Bengal Civil Service,! — and four valuable sets of coffer- j 

PLATE charters of the same race.! 

The history of all the various tribes in the wide extent of India may 

See Notes of Colonel Sykes on the Eeligious, Moral, and Political state of In- 
dia before the Mahomedan invasion. 

t Journ. of tkcEoy. As. Soc. vol, xii. pp. 1-72. 

Jonvn. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vol. vii. pp. 908-814 ; 9004)78, 
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lie illiistratetl in the manner now alluded to, and that to the great ad- 
vantage of both rulers and ruled in this country ; for certainly the more 
that is known of its past history, the better will its present state be 
understood. Speaking of the Aborigines, or mountain and forest' 
tribes, Colonel Tod justly says, << There are many ancient sites ■ of 
FORTRESSES and CITIES appertaining to this race, which are well worthy 
of being exploredd’^v He might have added BUiiyiNG-GROUNns, for 
some of those connected wdth even the oldest Turanian tribes can 
still be identified, and with their contents are very curious, as those 
described under the name of the Pandu icols of Malabar in our 
■own Transactions, and those lately discovered near Kalbargah by 
Captain Meadows Taylor, and an account of which will soon be pub- 
lished in our Journal. There are scores of ancient capitals and 
principal towns of the Hindu princes of various dynasties, and some 
of which are mentioned in remote times, which have not met with a 
tithe of the attention to which they are entitled. Colonel Tod's notices 
of those in Rajptitdnd are the fullest, and in the highest degree credit- 
able to his observation and research ; but they, nevertheless, with the 
progress which has been made in late years in the study of Indian an- 
tiquities, may he both much extended and made more precise. Many 
places, in the south of Rajpuidna, and the north and west of Gujarat, 
includingthePeninsula,he saw only during a hasty journey ; and nothing 
has been systematically done since his day to follow up the inquiries 
which he originated. Ckandravutif Anhalwddd-Paitan, Wala or Wa- 
kibhii Sihor, Bhdwanagar, PdUtmd,Jundgad , PaUan^Somnutha, Kd^ 
and other places of like celebrity, have still their claims on 
the antiquarian.t The same remark is applicable to Ujjayma, and 
many other places in central India, and Derngiri, Kalycmpur, Vijaya- 
nagar, and other towns in the Dakhan. Even the Muhammadan cap- 
itals should not be neglected, as is evident from the example of the 
Interesting papers on Bijapur by Colonel Sykes and Mr. Bird, and the 

Tod’s Travels in Western India, p. 173. 

t Of GumK, the ancient capital of the Jaitwa tribe in Katluawud, an account 
has been published by Major LeGrand Jacob,. The notes of Captain Postans on 
Fattan Romnutha have also been published since Major Tod’s visit. 
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ciiiious aud ioteresliijg inforaiation collected by Mr. CL H. Briggs in 
Ms late meritorious work.* 

Of the importance of a vigorous prosecution of research in eon- 
iiexioii with the Antiquities of India, it is difficult to form too high an 
estimate. A different kind of credit is to be obtained by tliose who 
devote their limited leisure, and their incidentalattention when travel- 
ling throughout the country on their lawful occupations, as auxiliary 
to this work, than those receive who collect and pile curiosities upoii 
one another without the slightest regard to their liistorical import, ami 
who devote themselres to mere conjectures about their meaning, as 
if their own ingenuity would compensate for the want of attentioii and 
study, — who simply gather * 

Intaglios rude, old pottery, and store 

Of mutilated gods of stone, and scraps 

Of barbarous epitaphs, to be 

Among the learned the tKeinc of warm debate, 

And infinite conjecture sagely wrong. 

Historical truth is to be found in India, in a state of comparative |)uri« 
ty, only in the ancient monuments of the country ; — the temples and 
habitations excavated from the living rock, or erected with wondrous 
labour, with the varied and multifarious objects of interest which they 
enshrine ; the pillars and mounds of victory and religiotis commemo- 
ration ; the impressions of the iron pen, which, in the days of yorCs, 
with imperial or sacerdotal commission, recorded irrevocable decrees 
or pompous proclamations on the plate of metal, or durable stone ; 
and the images and superscriptions remaining on the tokens of value 
and of credit, which were formerly current among the people. These 
monuments, of an unequivocal character, have best withstood the rav- 
ages of time the great destroyer ; and religious fraud, repelled by their 
venerable antiquifj^ or exhausted in the attempt to entomb their mag- 
aiitude, or to annihilate their multitude, or to efface their permanent re- 
cords, lias hiiled to destroy them or effect their corruption. They have 
survived the destruction of their keepers, effected by (he Brahman and 

Cities of Gujarushlraj Uombay,. 1849.— The account of Muinlu by tbelatc L*u‘iit. 
Bliike, |>ubHsliC‘d ut the presfs of the Bombay Times, may be rcfciTed nl-o insdcr 
this head. 
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Rajput and Maratlia chief ; and they tell their own tale in spite of 
their appropriation by sects and parties which had nothing to do with 
their origin, and many of which have come into existence subsequent 
to their execution and completion. They have proved too solid for 
the sledge hammer of the Musalman entirely to mutilate them ; and 
too in cumbustible for the fires of the Lusitanian to consume or rend 
them in pieces.^' They still exist for comparison with the ancient 
literary remains of India, confirming what little of historical truth 
is to be found in these records, and illustrating their erroneous, thougli 
sublimated speculations, and their wild though unpoetical mythology, 
with all its perversions and exaggerations. They are the credentials 
of the genius, taste, wealth, and power of ancient India. The inter- 
pretation and exposition of them by the European orientalist to the 
simple natives who have access to them, has destroyed their belief in 
their divine origin, and deprived the systems of living error around 
them of that veneration associated with them when they were believ- 
ed to be the undoubted property of these systems, and the veritable 
works of the very gods who are now worshipped ; and it has taught 
some of the learned natives the principles of historical investigation. 
They testify to all of transactions and changes, both civil and reli- 
gious, which have occurred in ages long gone bye among a people 
too long supposed to be immoveable in their creeds and customs, and 
to preserve an attitude of sublime or stupid repose, and which 
strengthen the conviction that the obstacles to the important changes 
which Christian philanthropy leads us to desiderate and solemn 
duty and delightful privilege lead us to attempt, are in reality much 
less formidable than they appear to be to the view of the timid and 
inconsiderate. The few individuals comparatively who have directed 
their literary attention to them, have received, in their recognition of 
these facts, a rich reward for what they have done •in their elucida- 
tion. Our Asiatic Societies observe the highest ends of their incor- 
poration, when their members combine for the prosecution of the work 

The natives have a tradition, that the Portuguese kindled fires of straw round some 
of the images at Elephanta, and then split their lower parts by throwing water upon 
tliem when they were heated, 
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of their more extended investigation. The Goveniinent of India 
pursues an economical, as well as a liberal and enlightened, policy, 
when it determines to adopt decided measures for their conservation 
and complete or general delineation. 

Bombay, 33rd August, 1850. 

POSTCRI PT — It will be seen that this paper, brief though it be in 
many of its intimalioris, indngs a considerable number of importaiil 
Antiquities to light, which have hitherto been entirely overlooked by 
Eurojjeans, It has been confidently stated, that many such objects of 
interest yet remain to be discovered in this country. 

Since die sheets on the rock-temfles w’ere printed olf, the writer 
of this Memoir has heard of several series of ancient works of the same 
character, of the existence or nature of which he has been hitherto 
ignorant. 

Three of them are brought to notice in the following note from dial 
indefatigable observer Dr. Gibson, to whom this paper is already so 
much indebted. 

Dhapiiri, 13th July, 1850. 

Mv BEAR Dr. WIlson, 

The. Cave of which I spoke to you (at the foot of the Ghat) is at a 
village called A/mboli' near to Jambnig and WasMi^ below the south- 
ern shoulder of the hill. There is there one large 

apartment having the usual pillared veranda. The pillars, etc. are in 
excellent order, and have a few letters of inscription la the usual cave 
character. The main chamber contains five or six recesses or closets ; 
and in each of them is an image or a group of images. But I think 
that these are much more modern than the cave itself, with one ex- 
ception. 1 will send you drawings of the whole after 1 reach HiwarS 
i, e., after the 30th instant. The cave is beautifully situated on the 
face of a low hill overhanging the river. The cave has an easterly 
■Exposure 

1 do not know that I over mentioned to you the series of caves at 
BonofRi’’, a village three miles east of BMmu-Shmhat on the Dakhan 
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Side. They are situated io the scarp of an isolated hill. They con- 
tain a double series of the pillars common in such caves ; but I eoiikl 
discern neither ornament, images, nor inscriptions. 

Also, at a village situated five miles W. S. W. from AyaraMu the 
Taluks of Klied (KheirJ I have observed, from a distance, a scarp 
having a northerly exposure and containing apparently several caves, 
similar in size to those in the hill immediately south of Junfr. 

Yours sincerely, Alex. Gibson. 

These caves are all in a locality to which we have already pointed, 
as probably having many remains of this character.^ Those at Am™ 
BOLd seem to be a small Buddhist Vihara or Dhcmmshalaj of the latest 
type, at present appropriated by the Brahmans, who, judging from the 
drawings forwarded to us by Dr. Gibson, have placed within them a 
small collection of miscellaneous images : — of Rama, Lak&hman^ and 
SUa? Lakshmt-Narayana (two examples, in one of which the god and 
goddess are mounted on Garuda,) Nuniyanaj Ranchodji (the form of 
Krishna worshipped at Dw^rak^), Bdldji, Bhmci- Shankar a, and Krish^ 
na playing on the lute. These images seem to be the spoils of some 
destroyed temples. 

Another series is in Beluchista^n and is thus noticed by Dr. Stocks, 
lately returned from a botanical excursion in that interesting province^r 
which has hitherto been but little explored, 

Karachi, July 5th, 1850, 

Dear Sir, — During my late visit to Beluchistliii, it chanced that I 
came across the << Cave Temples’^ and the Inscription graven on a 
rock,'' mentioned by Masson in his work on Beluchistan (vol. iv. p, 
389) as occurring at Nichard. The cave temple with its corpses on 
Charp^os, was but a hole in the side of a mountain containing from 
26 to 30 perfect mummies with clothes, sheets, couches, ropes, etc, in 
an excellent state of preservation. But, in nearly every case, you could 
trace on the skeleton, from sioord cuts and bullet holes, that the par« 
ties had died a violent death. They were certainly not the remains 


* Bee above, p. 05, 
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of fakirs or ascetics. There was a pretty little mummy of a child, 
about two years old, amongst them. The natives called them the 
Shahid, and had a tradition that they w^ere killed by Kafirs,— 
The Nichara inscription is a curious, thing. It is on a rock which 
has a thin external vitreous rind of a-'whitish colour. This has been 
chipped out, so as to leave the inscription easily made out from the 
difference of colour between it and the body of the rock. But what 
it is I am perfectly at a loss to say.- .Hence I 'send it to you. I goi no 
coins, nor did I see any other thing worthy of notice in my journey, 
plants of course excepted. I got to Queta, and.Mustong, and ascended 
the giant moiintam Chehel Tun, i 1,000 feet above the sea, or 5,000 
above the plain ; on which snow was abundant on the 5th May. I re- 
main, 

Yours very sincerely, J. :E. Stocks..,','; 

The inscription forwarded to us by Dr. Stocks, consists of six letters. 
Though, from the injury of the stone, they are not very distinct, they 
appear to be of the Buddhist cave character. Five of them, we 
readily decipher. The one remaining seems to have sustained some 
injury. The Sanskrit restoration seems to be Glory 

TO Khaga. a symbol near them is Buddhistical also. The 

mummies, of course, are of a later age. The character of these caves 
gives much interest to the discovery of Mr. Masson and Dr. Stocks.^ 

At the Ganesha-Kuind, near Puna, there are a few chambers oc- 
cupied by Brahrnanical images, which should have been alluded to 
under the heading of The caves op PunaV’ 

•* Errarnm. For Kurddyp. 59, read I'crs', SturidL 
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Buddhist Excavations mar 
r KarudJi, By H. , B. E. Frere? Esq. CommissiGiier of. 
. Satara. 

These caves are situated on the skirts of the Hill of A^ga'^shiya, so 
naraed from a temple ofMaMdeva at the top. It is the last of the 
raoge which, running off from the main Gliiits near Helwak, forms 
the southern boundary of the valley ofthe Koina^ till that river tniiles 
with the Krishni at Karad h. The hill itself rises about two miles from 
Karadh ; and the temple at the top is about four miles from that town. 
From the temple two spurs run off in an easterly direction, one towards 
Karadh, the other towards the village of Jakanwadi. The annexed 
rough sketch of the hill will better explain the locality 

Some of the caves are much scattered, but, for convenience of des- 
cription, they may be grouped into three series, in the order in which 
we visited them. 

1st. That which overlooks the valley of Jakanwadi. The caves 
generally face south, and are the furthest from Karadh, This is the 
largest and most important series. 

2ndly. The caves in the valley between the two spurs above des- 
cribed. They are few and scattered. 

3rdly. The caves overlooking the valley of the Koin^ and Karad h. 
They face generally north. 

The villagers of Jakanwadi said no Europeans had ever examin- 
ed these caves till they were visited by Dr. Murray, Lieut. Lurie, and 
myself, on the 29th ultimo, and it appears to have been only of late 
years that the caves have been much known, even to the natives of the 
immediate neighbourhood. Formerly they were merely used as cattle- 
sheds by the owners of the fields in the valley below ; and it is said to 
have been not more than about 10 years ago that a recluse devotee of 
Vithoba from Pandharpur, had one of the caves cleared out, and took 
up his residence there ; others follow^ed, and an image of Vithob^a was 
set up in a niche cut out of one of the Bahgobs. There are now seve- 

In the deposit of the Society. 
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ral peroianeiil residents including a Gosavij who according to the stale- 
inejits oi his disciples, every fifteen days makes the journev to Pan- 
dharpur and back (about DOiinies) measuring his length on the groiiml^ 
crossing unfordable rivers in the same position, and perforinitig many 
other wonderful acts.’’ Respectable well informed natives, who had 
seen him crossing the Krishna hi the rains, acknowledged that his 
manner of doing so appeared to them very like a mode of swimming 
which they had seen others practice. Nevertheless, the belief in Ids 
powers is universal throughout the country round Kanidh, and his 
residence bids fair to become, ere long, an established and favorile 
shrine of Vithoba. 

The following list of caves commences at the western end of the 
first series, which may be called that of Jakanwadi. More minute 
search may probably lead to the discovery of many other excavations 
now covered by rubbish. They are generally excavated in a very soft 
variety of very vesicular amygdaloid, of a pinkish roan colour, unfavo- 
rable for cutting or retaining figures or letters, ’'iliis may partly ac- 
count for the generally unornarnented character of the caves, and the 
rarity of inscriptions, of which we were not successful in finding any 
traces in the caves on this side of the hill. 

L No. 1, called, by nick-name, Ciioka MeiiV’ the MahdrV 
cave, the most western of the series at the top of the ascent from Ja- 
kanwadh It is at present inhabited by two or three Malmr Sants/’ 
who have lived here for the last six or eight years. The entrance is 
flanked by someihing like pilasters of a very simple form, an octago- 
nal band dividing a square pilaster j but the mud and covvdung addi« 
tions of the present occupants prevent much of them being seen 
(Vide ground plan).’^ About SO paces east is, 

No. S. ^^MandapcliJ Wadi/’ the Mandap, or Cutchery ; a plain 
fiat roofed large cave ; tlie ground plan may obviate the necessity of a 
lengthened description. 

No. 3, 4.1} paces further east, is a small apartment IT feet by 6, with 
a single small ceil at the back furnished with the usual bench or bed- 


* In the Society’s deposit. 
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A very few paces further east is. — 

No. 4, ^vLaksliniichi Wadi’^ Lakshml’s cave, a small apartment 
17 feel by IS, with 4 cells opening off it. The cell to the right as you 
enter has a small door communicating with a Dahgob cave ; the 
ground plan may explain the arrangements of both. 

No. 5. The 1st Dahgob cave, is known as «« Chandra Suryaclu 
Wad iV’ the cave of the Sun and Moon.’' It opens to the S. 
W. The space in front, about 16 feet wide by 25 deep, has been 
divided into two by two pillars, which formerly supported the roof of an 
antechamber, but the pillars are broken and thereof fallen in. There 
is a small tank to the right as you face the entrance ; and beyond it, on 
the same side, is a small square recess with an arched niche within 
il. On the opposite side near the tank is a square niche with a hole 
at the bottom, as if for a drain ; and further in, on the same side, the 
aperture before mentioned leading to the cell in No. 4. The door 
leading into the principal cave is square-headed, with marks of where 
a wooden door frame may have been ; over it is a square window, and 
on either side of it a rude pilaster ; that to the right (as you face it) 
surmounted by a figure of what the natives call a Lion, that on the 
left by a wheel-shaped figure, which they call the Sun, The annexed 
sketch may help the description. 

The interior cave is about 30 feet by 12 and about 16 high. It 
has a covered semi-circular ceiling. At the further end is the Dahgob, 
— The umbrella part is cut out on the ceiling ; but- the shaft has been 
broken away. The present height from the fioor to the top of the 
square below the umbrella shaft is about 11 feet, and the greatest cir- 
curnfefence 25 feet. Vide annexed sketch. 

About 10 paces east of this is No. 6 Vithobachi Vit- 

lioba’s cave, from the figure of Vhhoba, which was a few years ago set 
up in a niche cut in front of the Dahgob. The space in front, which 
has a small tank on each side, leads into what was formerly an open 
verandah supported by 4 pillars — the inter-columniations have of late 
years been built up. From this a door, with a large window on each 
side, leads to a cave about 15 feet square, beyond which, in a room 
about 19 feet by il feet, is a Dahgob, about 21 feet in circumference. 
In front of which Vithoba’s image has been inserted. On each side 
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ofthe entrance is a kind of scjiiare pedestal ; and on either side uf the 
antechamber are two smaller caves, each about 15 feet bv 0, with a 
small closet, without any bench or bed-place leading out of each, as 
shown in the ground plan. 

About 10 paces further on, is No. 7, a square cave SO feet by 
divided into tw^o with 2 small cells at the back of the furthei' compart* 
ment, and a recess at each end of each compartment. 

A few paces further east is No. 8, a cave veiy similar to that just 
described, but 'with no cells at the back of the cave. 

A few yards from this cave, across the bed of a torrent, the hill side 
tends more directly south than before, so as to make the entrances tu 
the caves, on this side ofthe ravine, hice nearly %Yest. 

The first cave No. 9, is about 19 ft. by IG, with 8 small cells lead* 
iiig ftwi it, all much decayed. 

No. 10, is a single small cell. 

No. li, is a small iiat-roofed cave, only 22 ft. by i3|, and about 10 
ft, high ; but it contains a small Dahgob, very much weather-worn, 
and only li ft, in its largest circumferexjce. A slight outline sketch 
is annexed. 

No. 12, is a small cave 17 ft. by 12, divided into two with a small 
cell at the back of the further compartment. 

No. 13, is very similar, but only about 12 ft. square. 

No. 14, is a single cell, and No. 15 like No. 13. 

No. 16, is a Dahgob cave; 2 pillars support a verandah, about 20 
ft. by 4 with a bench on the right, Eeyond this is an antechamber 20 
ft. by 11, lighted by 2 windows, and beyond this a room about 15 ft. 
square, with a small Daligob, about 23 ft. in circumference {vide 
ground plan). . 

No. 17 is a large square cave now nearly hlled up with rubbish. 
It seems to have bad only one small cell leading from it. 

Across anotherNala, are Nos. 18 and 19, both single' cells. 

No. 20 is a large square cave about 34' ft. by 29. On each side, 
nearest the entrance, are large raised recesses. That to the right, as 
you enter, has owe pillar supporting it in front, with itulicatiuBS of 
mortices, which may, have been. used- for a, .wooden .pariitioii ; hni a:j 
the CJosiivi before described had taken up his quarters there, wc 
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could ii:Oi>,x.aiwkie it very closely. Beyond these recesses; are ' 2 cells; 
on each side, and 4 at the further end of the cave, as shewn in the 
ground ;pIao:. 

No. 21 is a small cave with 3 cells at the back. No. 22 is a, single 

cell, and No. 23 a small cave with 4 cells. 

Most of the benches in these caves have perforations at their edges, 
so as to form staples, as if for tying animals. Some of the floors 
liave several small round holes, similar to those now used as mortars 
for husking rice. Most of the doors and several of the windows 
bear marks of mortices, as though they had been furnished with 
wooden lintels and door posts, or with 'window frames, which have 
been supplied by the present occupants to one or two of the cells 
which are inhabited. 

The genera] size of the cells in this part of the hill, is 6 ft. by 6 ; 
but some are rather larger, the most spacious perhaps 8 ft. by 7. They 
are almost invariably furnished vvith either a bench, or recessed shelf 
at one end, as if for a bed place. Small tanks or reservoirs of water 
are abundantly scattered about — there being in general one or more 
near each cave. All the Dahgobs are cut out of the solid rock, from 
which the caves are excavated, and none of them appear to have been 
built, or to bear marks of any cavity in the interior, or in front, with 
the exception of that recently made for Vithobu in No. 6. The work- 
manship of the caves is everywhere very rough, apparently done with 
a round pointed pickaxe. 

Leaving this series we ascended the hill, and just below the 
temple of Mahadeva, which is at the summit, we found ourselves at the 
head of the valley which lies between that of Jakanwadi and the valley 
of the Koina, and contains the 2rid series of caves. 

The only cave in this ravine visited by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, is known by the name of “Bahirobacha Dara,'^ No 24. 
It is situated in the angle at the head of the valley, and very close to 
the foot of the hill. Scrambling down to it, we found a square Vih^ra 
cave, containing 4 ceils, in which we observed the peculiarity that the 
windows (orwliich there was one to each ceil opening into the large 
cave) were pierced in lattices of square holes. On the right hand 
side of the entrance as you enter, are sculptured in low relief, what 
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appeared to be the iigores of Dahgobs each suriiiouiiled by the out' 
fine of the arched front of a cave. 

This ornament was repeated, 1 think, three times on eacli side. Ota 
exainiiiatioii of this cave was, however,- very hasty and imperfect. 

The floor has been built up with mud and stones, for what purpose 
wc could not learn, but so high that it was impossible to enter except 
almost creeping. The middle of the cave is a pool of water, and 
water falls in great quantity from the roof. Added to this the evening 
was closing in, which rendered the darkness of the cave greater than 
usual, and obliged us to be quick in re-ascending, as we had a long 
walk over the hill, before we could reach the valley of the Koina. 

Close to this cave is one of the usual tanks, and in climbing tlie 
hill, on our return from it, we observed, in the face of the rock on the 
western side of the ravine, some openings evidently of caves. They 
were not frequented by the villagers, and were difficult of access. A 
path was afterwards cleared to them, but circumstances prevented our 
visiting them. The following account is from the notes of a Brahman 
who was sent to examine them. 

No. 25 — a cave 51 feet long by 27 wide, with 10 interior small 
cells. To the west is a small cave, but too much filled with rubbish to 
admit of its being measured. 

No. 26 — a cave, too much filled with rubbish to be accurately 
measured, but apparently about 80 feet long by 18 whie. 

No. 27 — a cave 24 feet long by 20 wide. 

No. 2S — a cave 21 feet long by 18 wide supported by 2 pillars. 

No. 29 — a small cave about 13 feet long by 7 wide. Above tins are 
2 small caves but too much tilled up to admit of their being measiircii. 

30 — a cave 19 feet long by 6 wide. Above this are 4 caves, 
m much filled by rubbish, that it was impossible to measure tlieim 
« No. 31— *a cave of 5 divisions (khans) 23 feet long by 12 feel, 
wide, with 2 interior ceils each about 6 feet scpiare. 

This Iasi cave is about two miles frmn''cave No. 24/’ 

*riius fur from the description of the Brahman, which brings us lo the 
fiid of that spur of the hill which overlooks Karatlh, and to the tbhrl 
series of caves, or that in the Ivoina valley. 

Ill, It was almost dark when we reached them, after walking cner 
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the hi!! iioni those aireaiy described .(Nos. I and 24)'; but I was able 
lo- pay them a hurried ?isit a day or two afterwards. 

They generally face to the northward. I began at 

No. 39, which is close to the path leading over the hill to A-gfishiva, 
and the most ■ westerly of the first line of caves on this side of the hill 

It is a small square cave, %vith a single cell inside, on the right as 
you enter. 

No. 38 is a little lower ; and about 40 paces to the east, a single 
small. .cell. ■ ■ 

A few paces further to the east, you come to the foot of a flight of 
14 regular steps cut in the rock, with the remains of a low plain 
balustrade, the steps lead to No. 37, a cave or rather range of caves, 
which are over Nos. 3(5 and 38, (vide plan). 

The annexed plan will explain their arrangement. At the top of 
the steps a narrow space is cleared, in front of the cave, with a small 
tank, close to the steps. The range is flanked by a cell. At each end 
4 square pillars support a verandah 36j- feet long by about 6|- feet 
wide. A Dahgob cave is in the middle of the range, with 2 cells on 
each side. 

The cells are smaller than usual, being rather less than 6 feet 
square, and contain no seats nor beds. There is a small square niche 
at the entrance of that which is on the western flank of the range. 

The Dahgob cave is about 26 feet long by 11 wide with a flat 
ceiling, about 11 feet high at the further extremity and a little higher 
near the entrance. The Dahgob is 21 feet in circumference. The 
umbrella is sculptured on the ceiling ; a cylindrical shaft connects it 
with the cube, which rest on the dome of the Dahgob, The faces 
of this cube have a latticed ornament round the top of the drum. Be- 
low the dome, runs a band of 3 horizontal bars, crossed, at short in- 
tervals, by single perpendicular bars. To the right of the Dahgob, 
and a little in fi*ont, are the remains of a group of figures, about 5 feet 
high. The top of tlie group is flattened ; and there is a kind of recess 
m the wall of the cave, as though the group had served for a bracket 
to a slab. What was the intended action of the figures, which are very 
rudely executed, I could not conjecture, nor even at first clearly 
make out whether there were one or two. The villagers who were by, 
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said they represented a man who came: to... rob, and was tliere bound, 
hand and foot to a tree. The annexed- sketches may give some Idea 
of the Bahgob and the figures also... ,■ -The large figure was distinct 
enough, and was apparently intended- to-' represent a male figure, with 
a cap, terminating in 2 large bow^s..; or 'branches, on his headjorna* 
inents in his ears; bangles round .his' a.rin.s; and a necklace round 
his neck ; drapery round the loins, and. upper -part of the person ; and 
something of a carved shape In the right hand. 

Tiie smaller figure had the appearance of the lower extremities of a 
man, ending above in a tree, or bunch of ..excrescences, the design 
of which I could not conjecture. The figures are indistinct, not so 
much from injury by time as trom original rudeness of execution. 

A small door only 3 feet by 2, leads from the left hand corner of 
the Dahg’ob cave near the entrance, into the cell next to it, on I he 
east; and the cell beyond this communicates, by an irregular aper- 
ture, with the surface of the rock above. 

In some of the caves there is a large vein of soft rock, through 
which water might find its way from above ; grooves have been cut 
In the rock, parallel to the vein, apparently with a view to carry off 
the water. All the doors have mortices at the top, apparently inteiKb 
ed for wooden door frames. 

The cell which Hanks round to the east, has a curious communica* 
tloii with the hill above. Prom the back of the cell on the right, a 
passage leads, first a few feet west, then, at right angles, a few feel 
soulli, where it communicates with a perpendicular shaft, about 12 
feet deep from the surface, and about 4 feet by 3 in width. 

A passage leads sloping up, out of this shaft, on the south side, and 
turning W. comes out on the hill, above the range of caves. This will 
be better understood from the plan. 

Returning downwards, and descending the flight of steps, close to 
their foot, on the eastern side is 

No. 36, the arrangement of which may he best explained by the 
ground plan of the last cave. 

The principal cell has a bench, running the - whole length on each 
side ; at the back is the entrance to an inner 'cell, which is unfinisliech 

To the east is a small cell, communicating witli the principal one 
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by a door cut behind the bench* '..There is also a, similar communica- 
tion between the principal cell and- the antechamber, leading from the 
small cell direct to the outer, air. 

.On the eastern wall of this antechamber, and on the backs of two 
niclies'which .are recessed,. one Gn:.each.s,ide of, the entrance to the 
principal cell, are traces of inscriptions,, the sole reriiaiiis ' of the kind 
obseiwed in these caves, .(vide a. a^- in' the .plan).-: 

.Owing, to the coarse , grain of the-; rock, the 'letters could never hare 
been very finely cut, and are so- 'mucli; -decayed that it required minute 
examination to be satisfied that they were really parts of an in- 
scription. Annexed is the best fac-simiie I could make of the very few 
characters which were distlnct.-.enough' to enable me to copy them; 
probably a person acquainted ■■with the character, and assisted by the 
.strong side light of an evening.sun, or • a torch after night-fall, might 
make out a few more, and perhaps complete the two lines. Tlie- 
Toughiiess of the rock hardly admits of taking an impression with ink 
on cloth. ^ 

Proceeding east and passing some remains of . steps cut into and 
leading up the rock, .yo'u come to 'No.- 35, a large., cell, with a,,; verandah, 
suppo'rted by two square pillars mfront>:and - a ^smalf -.interior cell on. 
the left hand s'ldey . , ■ . .. .;: 

About 40 paces east is No. 34, a small room with two cells at the 

A 'couple of paces east is No.'33 a single cell, and a few paces be- 
yond it No. 32, a range of five small cells, two of them with bed- 
shelves, which, as already remarked, , are generally wanting in the 
caves ;of -this ''part'" of 'the; hill. 

Beyond this, at 'some' ':dis^^^^ end 'of the spur, is 

;.No..',-.3,l,, the last of .the,, series ■already above .--described from- thO',; 
:ac'CG'Unt'.of a^.'.Karkun. 

I had just completed my examination to this point, when a cultiva- 
tor, whose fields were hard by, volunteered to show us some more caves 
which be said were little knowm to any except the cow-boys whose 
cattle grazed on the sides of the hill, He accordingly led us back to 
the western end of this series, and descending the hill obliquely in a 
N. W. direction, showed us Nds, 40, 41 and 43, three small cells, ap- 
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parently siiiglej luit too nearly filled up with rubbish to enable us to 
examine them. 

Still proceeding N. W. about half a mile, he brought us to a large 
and wide ravine, on the eastern bank of which, near the foot of the 
hill, we found five caves, mostly choked with rubbisli and brushwood, 
and evidently seldom visited except by jackals and bats, of which 
there were such numbers as to make a minute examination any tiling 
but an agreeable task. 

Tlie caves here generally face nearly west. 

No. 43 — is a large square cave much filled up ; with ten interior cells 
opening from it, three on either side and 4 at the back. In front is 
an antecave or verandah, supported by 2 plain square pillars. 

No. 44 — consists of two single cells. 

No. 45 — is a cave, 36 feet long by 13 ft, 13 in. wide, with a coned or 
waggon vaulted ceiling, like those caves whicli contain Dahgobs, but 
this has none. To the left of it are two cells very much filled up, and 
two to the right as you enter. 

No. 46 — is a large cave, 36 feet long by 28 wide, and containing IS 
cells opening off from it. Their partitions are much broken, and the 
cells much filled up. One of those, on the left hand side, is of larger 
dimensions than the rest. 

No. 47 — is a cave, about 20 feet square, with two cells at the back. 

On the plain, at the end of a spur, about J of a mile still further 
N. W. is No. 48, a cave of two small cells sunk below the surface, 
and a large covered tank — the roof of the tank is level with the sur* 
face of the ground, and is supported by two pillars. It was nearly full 
of water, but, as far as we could judge, it was at least 20 feet square. 

Meagre as the above catalogue is, from want of leisure as well as 
many other defects less easily remedied, it may serve to abridge the 
labours of more competent observers, by assisting them to find the 
caves which were shown to us, and probably many more ; for I liave 
little doubt but that a careful and leisurely examination of the moun- 
tain, and a few rupees judiciously distributed to the shepherds and cow- 
boys who frequent its sides, would bring to light several caves besides 
those enumerated. No doubt also by a careful survey of those shown 
to us, and by cleaning out such as are filled up, much might be dis- 
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corered worthy of note which escaped us. Very probably other inscrip™ 
tions, besides the almost iliegible remains above described, may be 
found, and throw alight on the date of the excavations. The only 
general features which struck me, as likely to assist such; conjectures 
were, the extreme simplicity of style and general absence of all 
attempts at ornament, as well as of any Imman or other Image in the 
places usually appropriated to the object of worship. The measure- 
ments will show the relative proportions of length to breadth in the 
Cliaitya caves. We remarked no remains of plaster or painting. The 
frequent occurrence of mortices, as if for wooden door-frames, etc. 
has been already noticed. 

H. B, E. Feerb. 

Camp, Sattara Districts, February 1849. 


\rt. VIII . — Geological Observations on the Igneous Rocks 
of Maskat and its Neighbourhood^ and on the Limestom 
Formation at their circumference. By H. J. Carter, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay. 

The following observations on the Rocks of Maskat and its neigh- 
bourhood are presented to the Society for two reasons. First, because 
they have not to my knowledge been previously described; and second, 
because they form the type of all the igneous masses between Ras al 
Had and Ras al .Tazira on the south eastern Coast of Arabia, and 
therefore, probably, the type of most of those which have come to the 
eartlfs surface throughout the eastern angle of this peninsula. 

It was my intention to have deferred the description of these rocks 
until I had completed a short geological statement, under preparation, 
of the whole of the south-eastern coast of Arabia ; but as it is doubtful 
when this will be finished, and after all can only connect Maskat with 
Ras al Had by description of the intervening coast as seen from 
the sea, I shall avail myself of this separation to state at once what my 
notes of Maskat and its neighbourhood will afford. 

In a geographical point of view,, Maskat, as we approach it , from 
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the sea, is characterized by a grotip of dark colored rocks, whose 
peaks become more and more visible as we near them, until one more 
prominent and larger than the rest points out the position of the town 
itself. So soon as this peak is recognized there remains no doubt of 
the course to be pursued, and presently we find ourselves in a deep 
narrow^ bay a mile long and half a mile broad, running parallel to the 
coast and open only to the N, N. W. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than this bay, its green water, 
the dark color of its rocks, their innumerable peaks, the wliite towers 
at the bottom, and the white castles at its entrance ; all of wliich 
are so completely hidden from the sea that, their existence is iiardly 
known until we are within cross-fire of the two outermost batteries. 

Much might be said of the beauty and romantic scenery of Mas- 
kat and its adjoining coves, but this is not the place for it, all that is 
now required being sufficient to introduce the present subject. 

When at Maskat at the commencement of Dec. 1844, and again 
at the commencement of Nov. 1845 I went to different parts of Its 
neighbourhood to see its geology, sometimes on foot, sometimes 
in a canoe by sea. But it was more particularly during my first visit 
that the few notes were made which are embodied in this paper. I 
then followed the coast north and south of Maskat, as far as the dark 
rocks in the midst of which this town is situated extend. 

They are spread over an area of about 10 miles Jong and 3 miles 
broad and are chiefly composed of serpentine, which is limited on the 
coast and inland, by a yellow colored limestone formation. Their 
ridges and summits are sharp and peaked, and seldom exceed 400 
feet in height, and their sides and valleys soilless and barren. 

The serpentine is for the most part of a dark brown color and in- 
terspersed with small laminated crystals of dtallage chat&yante* When 
taken from a depth it is tough and not easily broken but on the sur- 
face crumbles and breaks into rectangular fragments, flie sides of 
wbich are more or less coated with green and, variegated serpentine, 
steatite, or calcareous spar. In some parts it is of a light brown color 
and earthy, while In others it is darker,, more compact and more waxy 
or crystalline. It is exactly the same as that of the Lizard Loint in 
Cornwall, with the excepliou perhaps, of the presence of green* 
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diallage,.. which, iiowever if it exist, in the serpeiitiiie,,of, 
a nnicdi duller color thaii that in the serpentine of the Lizard. 

Everywhere these serpentine rocks at their ciiwmferenee are 
hounded and overlapped by the yellow limestone formation men* 
tioned, which like them is also barren and contrasts strongly with them 
in point of color, form and stratification. 

A more extended examination of this serpentine would of course 
have enabled me to write more about it, but this I w^as unable to ef* 
feet, and had I done so, the character of the rock, its variety of form, 
striicUire arid composition, ar€ points now so well known, that such 
Information of the serpentine of Maskat, if I gave it, would probably 
be only a repetition of what has already been much better described, 
and after all, would not add much to the interest of this paper. 

Proceeding soutinvard to the limit of this serpentine, we find it 
bounded six miles from Maskat by a head-land named Ras Gliissa, 
which slopes into the sea, and has lying close to its base a little Island 
about thirty yards square, the geological section of which with that 
of the cape as given atp. 1^3. I shall now describe. 

Commencing with the Island (Section No. Lap. 123.) for rea- 
sons which will better appear hereafter, we find its base (a) compo- 
sed of brown serpentine, like that already described ; interspersed 
with crystals of diallage cliatoyantey and intersected in all directions 
by numerous veins of white quartz, similar to those which are common 
to cracked basaltic formations. On this rest tlie following strata : — 

[h). A coarse yellow sandy deposit about three feet in thickness, 
and overlying it, 

(c). A bed of pebbles,, smoothly rounded by attrition, and fre- 
quently measuring a foot and a half in diameter. These pebbles 
consist of gray, compact, and sometimes variolitic basalt, petrosilex, 
and quartzite of various colors, I saw no granite, syenite, or even ser- 
pentine amongst them, although 1 sought for the latter much, and am 
at a loss to account for its absence, unless, from being softer and more 
easily decomposable than the other rocks, it has become disin- 
tegrated and has thus disappeared. Certainly one would expect to find 
in a sediment of pebbles like this a lew portions at least of the fimda* 
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niemlal rock; but my observations did not lead me to tins ikct; altboiigh, 
.X more extended search might perhaps have done so. 

This then comprises the strata of the Island^ and I must now stale 
that I have given them first, because it -appears to me that those of 
Eas Ghissa about to be described, are, if not a' part, at least a coiitin- 
iiation of them. 

Commeiicing then at the base of Eas Oliissa, (Sec. No. L p. 123.) 
with the lower-most stratum that can there be seen, we find this Cape 
to be composed of, 

(а) . A deposit of beautifully variegated sand (grit), the particles 
of 'which, increase in size towards, . 

(б) . Which is abed of dark pebbles about 50 feet thick, smoothly 
rounded, and consisting of the same kinds as those of the Island des- 
cribed, but somewhat smaller, seldom exceeding six inches in diame- 
i:er. Over- this is, , 

(c) . A deposit of yellow sand, without pebbles, whicdi gradually 
presenting the remnant of a shell or two, and the addition of 
calcareous matter, at length passes into a coarse yellow siliceous 
limestone containing the remains of many marine shells, among 
which the most numerous is a small grypluea about an inch long. 
Following this stratum is, 

(d) , A still more calcareous deposit, yellow and oehory, in wbicls 
are many cellular cavities filled or lined with cakareotis spar, and a 
great abundance of organic remains; chiefly consisting of corals and 
the casts of marine shells ; also in this is seen again, here and there, 
a thin line of smooth dark pebbles of the kind already meiilioned . 
On this comes, 

(e) . A pink calcareous deposit with still less silex, and com- 
posed almost exclusively of the remains of delicate poJytImlamous 
shells of the genus Discorbis (Lam) with the remains also of a few 
echinodermata {spatangUes)* This is followed by, 

( f) . A coarse, yellow colored, compact , limestone about 60 feet 
in tliickness, which forms the uppermost stratuin of the Cape, and 
which like the foregoing is almost exclusively composed of the re- 
mains of white, pulverulent, polythaJamous shells. 

Throughout tlie lower strata of this Cape, black basaltic pebbles are 
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scattered here and; there, and only disappear altogether at the com« 
mencenient of the pink stratiim just mentioned, wherein the presence 
of the remains of innumerable delicately formed polythalamous shells, 
points out a time at which the sea had become more settled, and the 
currents had ceased to bring to this spot, any more of the gross inate^ 
rial which had preceded their advent. 

The fossils which fell under my notice during the short time I had 
to examine these strata consisted of univalves, bivalves and corals 
abundance of small foramiiiifera, and a few echinodermata, but no 
cephalopoda. 

Assuming then, that the sand and pebble-bed of the Island^ if not a 
part of the lower sands and pebble-bed of Ras Ghissa, are at least sub- 
ordinate to them, we have the strata of this Gape lying on the serpen- 
tine of the neighbourhood ; commencing with a sandy pebbly deposit, 
first without the presence of organic remains, then with the remnant 
of a shell or two making its appearance, even among the pebbles ; the 
latter diminishing in number and giving place to sand alone ; then a 
slight admixture of calcareous matter ; the presence of the remains of 
more marine animals ; and finally, a silico-caicareoiis limestone ,* this 
followed by a great increase in the number of fossils ; the calcareous 
matter beginning to predominate ; a pink stratum almost exclusively 
composed of the remains of polythalamous shells; and lastly, a coarse, 
but almost pure limestone 60 or more feet in thickness, chiefly com- 
posed, as the foregoing, of the remains of polythalamous animals. 

At the same time it will be observed by Section No. 1. in the op- 
posite page, that this transition has not been at its commencement, 
quite so regular as the foregoing description would seem to imply, but 
that a deposit of pebbles has alternated with the finer material, at un- 
equal distances and at variable intervals of time, diminishing lioiyever 
in thickness until at last it has altogether disappeared. 

Thus much for the limestone formation which limits the serpentine 
rocks to the south of Maskat. 

If we now conceive an irregular line extending from Ras Ghissa to 
a point about three miles inland from Maskat, and carried out again 
to meet the sea four miles to the north of that town at a little village 
called Darzit, and then picture to ourselves the limestone formation 
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Geological Sectionf§ of the Limestone Formation limiting the Igne- 
ous Eocks of Maskataiicl its neighbourhood north and south. 


Section No. 1.— Has Ghissa. 

!1 


Coarse limestone ot a I 
''.vhitish yellow color almost I 
^vholly composed of the re- f/. 
I'uains of small Foramiiii- 
fera. 


Section No, S.— Village of J>ar2liJ 


Coarse limestone ofa whit*! 
isli yellow color, the upper; 
parForwIiidi is almost whoF; 
ly composed of the remains^ 
of nimiitc Foratniiiifera. 


Loose siiico-calcareous 
limcslone of a pink color, 
abounding in Hraall Fura- 
minifera. ’ i 


Coarse eornpact yellow co • 
railiuc ihuestoue. " | 


Coarse yellow silieo-cai- | 
careovis liiiiestone abound- i 
ing in corals^ casts of shells f 

and cavities of calc-spar. | 


I Still coarser silico-caleare* 
I oes corallijK limestone. 

]: Red stela of gypsum^ 

! ' 'etc. etc. 


Sandy liniestone with! 
gryphoea* 3 loose yellow! 


Coarse yellow sliico-cal-| 
carcons sandstone with shelisj 
veins of gypsum and cavities 
of caic-spiii‘= 


, Pebble bed , 


Variegated sands. I*** 


.Pebble beti of Island . . | 

r- 

Sandy cloposit. I 


No. I. to Island. 


Coarse sand. 


*>■ Pebble hed:;.:< 


.Greenstone;'''; 


Serpentine. 
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just described thrown iipiipon the serpentine in .all lc,inds of positions 
along. this line or arc, with the cord or coast-line of the serpentine zig- 
zagged into the greatest irregularities, forming coves . 'andriereeksv iri., 
each of which is a little sandy beach, w’e shall have some idea of the 
extent and isolated position of the serpentine of Maskat, and of the 
principal physical features of its neighbourhood, 

, . At Darzit the 'serpentine is again limited by the limestone foimm- 
tion, where the latter forms the northern ridgxrof the .valley in, -whicli;: 
.this village is situated,. 

Here it rises to the height of about 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, but does not rest on serpentine as at Ras Ghissa, (assuming, for 
reasons already stated that ibis is the case wdlh the strata at Ras Ghis- 
sa) but, on an irregular surface of greenstone composed of 

crystals of dull green hornblende in a mass of white, gray, or pinkish 
semicry&talline felspar. The appearance of this rock, which under e 
casual inspection for the most part resembles syenite, varies accord- 
ing to the preponderance of one of its ingredients over the other. 

Go peaks of such greenstone then, («.) rests the limestone formation 
at this point (Sec. No. 2. p. 123.), and it commences from below 
upwards as follows : — 

{b). A bed of pebbles resembling that at Ras Ghissa in almost 
every particular, but which are here much disturbed, indicating a sub- 
sequent elevation of the greenstone. This deposit gradually passes into, 

(c) . A coarse sandy stratum (grit), and then into, 

(d) . A silico calcareous, yellow, coarse sand more or less compact, 
presenting numerous traces of marine shells, and intersected by 
veins of gypsum. Next to this comes, 

(e) , A still more compact and still more calcareous deposit, 
which is replete with fossilized remains of marine animals particu- 
larly corals of madrephyllima and madrasirmi, BL 

Through this passes a remarkably colored, but narrow series of gyp- 
seous, marly and arenaceous strata. The gypsum hardly exceeds 
l-| inches in thickness and is of a deep amethystine color, while the 
other strata present different shades of yellow, blue, and green. This 
series is about midw'ay between the top and bottom of the scarp. 
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(/). A coarse, wliitisli fawn colored, compact liinestonOj pre- 
senting below the remains of many marine shells and corals, and to- 
wards its opper parthardly any thing beyond those of minute poly* 
tlmlamous shells., 

I regret much that I could not examine this limestone more parti- 
cularly, for it comprises nearly the upper half of the formation ; but 
1 was prevented from doing so at the place wliere i visited it, hy its 
being so scarped. . 

Thus., we observe that the limestone formation limiting the group 
of -Igneous Rocks at Maskat, both north and south, commences with 
a deposit of the same kind of pebbles, lying in both instances oii the 
fondamentai rock of the locality ; passing into a sandy grit ; then into 
a silico-calcareous deposit ; then presenting the remains of marine 
animals ; these increasing in number with the calcareous matter; 
a gradual cessation of the deposition of coarse material ; the in- 
creasing purity of the limestone ; interrupted in each instance by a 
pink colored deposit, that at Eas Ghissa chiefly consisting of the re- 
mains of foraminifera, and that of the formation at Barzit of a 
thin series of gypseous, marly and arenaceous strata ; then a compact 
yellowish or fawn colored limestone, terrnmaliiig the series above at 
both places, and almost entirely composed of the aceiimmiilated re- 
mains of polythalamous animals. 

May not this deposit in other places be capped by tlie Miliolite 
which I have shewn to form the upper stratum of the southern part of 
the desert of Akaf ; to be seen on many other parts of the south-east 
coast of Arabia ; and to be the Foor-biinder stone of Khattyawar 
thus terminating these deposits upwards in the minutest forms offor- 
minifera that have appeared. 

I saw no g'ypsum at Ras Ghissa, it is true, but it must be remembered 
that tliese are the notes of flying visits, and therefore I am by no 
means certain that there was no gypsum at Ras Ghissa, in a similar 
position to that in which it is found at Darzit ,* at the same time where 
it should be at Ras Ghissa, there were the cellular cavities fillet! and 
lined with calcareous spar as at Darzit. 


^ Jouriml No. xn, p. 11^5. 
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From these niaiiy ' points, of resemblance ,we can. hardly doubt, that 
I 'hC' limestone both north and, south of Maskat is the same, and., there-*’,, 
fore., „that, the Igneous Rocks of thisJocality are surrounded :by,.,it 
.'land. 

In confirmation of my observations generally as regards the strata 
of this formation, I woul’d cite the testimony of Captain Newbokl 
page 27 paras, 5, 6, and 7, whose authority, in such matters is. as':'va!u- 
able as it is undoubted.^* 

There is one circumstance however to which I must allude, in the 
Maskat strata, as given by Captain JNewbold at page 27, viz. that, 
of his having found at Maskat or in its neighbourhood a genuine spec» 
imen of Nummulitic deposit, as it exists in Sindh and Cutch, It 
is composed almost entirely of great and small Nummulites, if not of 
the same species one* most closely allied to wnniWum acuia.f 

This specimen Captain Newbold states in his list, to overlie the con- 
glomerate, (that is the pebbly deposit I have mentioned) behind Mas- 
kat. I had not the good luck myself to see it in sz/w, but the speci- 
men presented by Captain Newbold is so genuine that there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the proper term for the limestone formation 
in the neighbourhood of Maskat, which for want of this fact only, I 
had been prevented from arriving at. In my cursory examination of 
these strata I bad failed to meet with this deposit, and therefore the 
limestone formation in the vicinity of Maskat was an enigma to me ; 
but it is no longer so now, and must be laid down as belonging to the 
Nummulitic series, though apparently much thinner here than in many 
parts on the south-eastern coast of Arabia. 

Very much resembling the limestone formation of Maskat is that of 
the scattered hills of the lower Hala range at Jarrack in Sindh, a vil- 
lage on the Indus about 12 miles below Hydrabad. It is about 100 feet 
above the level of the alluvial plain, of a deep ochery color, horizon- 
tally stratified, and almost entirely composed superiorly of the remains 

^ Since this ’vvas written Captain Newhold is dead. He died at Mahabaleshwar of 
consumption on the 2nd of dune last, where he was also huried. By his death 
India has lost her best geologist, and those 'who knew him "ivcU, an inestimable 
friend. AnJ/ior. 

t Grant’s Geol. of Cutch FI. xxiv. iig. 13. 
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of minute polythalamous shells, and a few aehinodermala ; lower dowu 
it becomes arenaceous and abounds in a small grypha^a,not Ihe same 
however as that at Ras Gliissa ; and next to the alluvial plain is traver- 
sed by veins of gypsum about an inch and half or more in thickness. 

Respecting the iDclination of the limestone strata about iMaskat, 
I have already stated that, at its contact with the serpentine, this 
formation is thrown up in all directions, and into all shapes. 

. At 'Ras Gliissa the clip is SE. and the ' strike NE. ^^At Darzililie . iip-' 
lifted mass presents a table-land at its summit, depressed two or more 
hundred feet in the centre and tilted up irregularly at all four corners, 
with its strata bent and fractured in every direction. 

North of this uplifted portion, which does not extend more than a 
mile along the coast, the limestone formation for a long distance has but 
a small elevation above the sea, and appears to liave undergone little 
more alteration than has been produced by the weather. This low 
land forms the southern termination of tlie maritime district of Oman, 
called Batana or the low country. 

To the south of Maskat, however, the limestone formation presents 
a very different aspect ; between this town and Ras Khoriat, it is ap- 
parently all in confusion, and upheaved in masses and ridges like the 
waves of a troubled sea. 

This conimences with Ras Ghissa, which is the first ridge border- 
ing on the Serpentine rocks, and behind it in succession are many 
other long ridges, which present their white fractured faces or scarps 
towards Maskat, and their original surfaces sloping in the opposite di- 
rection, that is, dipping towards the SE, with their strike towards 
theNE. 

Returning to the greenstone on which the limestone formation rests 
at the village of Darzit, I would notice that, lying between it and the 
serpentine rocks forming the opposite ridge of the valley, is a mass of 
green chloritic, steatitic potstone, which is there manufactured into 
oil-jars, water-jars, etc. I also noticed and brought away with me 
a specimen of green carbonate of copper, whicli exists In small 
quantity, at the contact of the greenstone with the pebble bed ; 
likewise a piece of green earthy basalt attached to a fragment of green- 
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slonCj which 1 found amOBg the debris of the latter, and from which 
1 infer the existence of a dyke of it through this greenstone. 

Thus we find the group of Igneous .Rocks^ at' Maskat, to ■ consist of 
serpentine, greenstone, and basalt, and in these three products we have 
the type of all the igneous masses on the south-eastern coast of Ara- 
bia from Ras al Had to Ras al Jazira, and as I have before stated 
probably the type of all those which have come to the earth’s surface 
in the eastern angle of this peninsula. 

At Ras al Had there are pebbles of one or more of them. At Ras 
Jibsh in about 21° 27' N. they project above the surface of the 
low surrounding limestone formation called Baten or flat country, 
and from their contrast in shape to the low wavy limestone hills, 
obtain also for Ras Jibsh the name of Ras Karun or Cape Horns. 
Then the island of Masira is, with the exception of a small tract of 
limestone formation here and there supported on these rocks, almost 
entirely composed of masses of greenstone, serpentine, trap, and 
basalt Lieutenant Greave^ also kindly sent me, among many other 
valuable specimens and notes which I shall have to mention hereafter, 
portions of the same kind of serpentine from Ras al Jazira. I can- 
not tell if these rocks exist at the dark point of Shuamyah in Curia 
Muria Bay, wihch is the next place south-west of Ras al Jazira where 
the igneous matter has burst through the hitherto parallel and hori- 
zontal limestone strata of this coast, because I have never been on 
shore there, but I have been sufficiently near to sketch the dykes, rents, 
and overflowing masses made by it, as they appear from the sea. 

These rocks are not mentioned in the late Dr. Hiilton’s account 
of the Curia Muria islands ;t nor did I see any of them at Marbat, 
where there is a grand field of igneous rocks between the base of the 
mountains and the sea, of wdiich I had not time to explore more than 
three or four miles. Nor did I meet with serpentine or greenstone 
between the last named place and Makalla. 

There is one other formation however at ]\Iaskat which I should not 
omit to mention viz. the contemporaneous one, which is composed 

Commanding the H, O’s, Surveying Brig Paliiiurus,’' 

\ Trans, of Gcograph. Soc. of Bombay, for Dec, and Feby. iS;39»40. p. 18^1 
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of the debris of recent shells enveloping and cementing together 
pieces of serpentine. It is found on llie borders of the bay of 
Maskatj from higli-water mark downwards,, and from its position 
plainly proves that the serpentine to which it now adheres, has under- 
gone an elevation since tins formation took place. 

' ■ With this paper were exhibited to the Society specimens of all the 
rocks and <leposits alluded to therein. Of the- serpentine rocks at 
Maskat, of the greenstone, green basalt and potstone at Darzit ; of 
tlie^ deposits of the limestone formation, with fo.s$ils collected from it 
.oil both sides of Maskat, and of the Igneous Eocks on the south-easi 
coast of Arabia.’*^ . 


Aut. IX.— Extracts from the Proceedings of the Soeieiy for 
the year 1848 - 49 . 
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■ ■ PRESENTS FOR THE LIBRARY. I 

D'ONORS. 

Abbott (Captain.) Some account of the Battle ' ‘ 

Field of Alexander and Poms by ' The AntlioT® : I 

Bcjist (George L. L. D.) Annals of India by, ■ ■ | 

' ' for the ■ year 1S48 ^ 

Bertrand (M. F Abbe) Les . Seances de Haidari ' 

recits Historiqnes et Elegiaqnes siir la Vie 1 

et la Mort des Principaux Martyrs MasnL . I 

mans, Oavrage traduit de L’Hindonstani par, 
siivi de I’EIegie de Miskin traduit de la 
meme langiie par M. Garchi de Tassy .. .. M, GarcindeTassy. 
CoLCiTjiiouN (Patrick.) Summary by, of the 
Roman Civil Law, ill listrated by Commen- 
taries on, and Parallels from the Mosaic 


Canon, Mahomedan, English and Foreign 

Law T. L. Jenkins, Esq. 

CoovERjEE Rustomjee, Essay by, on Female 

Infanticide The Govt of Bom- 

Cotton-Experiments, Summary of proceedings bay . 


connected with, in the Southern Maratha 
Country under the Bombay Presidency, 

■ .' . from 1830 'to 1 . . — — - 

Crawford (John.) Vital Statistics by, of a dis- j 

trict in Java The Author. | 

Daniel (Bishop of Calcutta.) Charge delivered j 

by, to the Clergy of the Four Dioceses of j 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Colombo, at | 

the. second Metropolitan visitation .... .. ' ■■ .v' 4 

Two Sermons delivered by, in St. PauFs t' 

l;;■A;^''.,.^':?C:adledral,:■'CaIcutt ..... . , -- ' 

Ellesmere (The Right Honorable the Earl., 

of.) edited by, a Guide to Northern Arciue- f 

ology, by the Royal Society of Northern t 

Antiquaries at Copenhagen The Society. - 
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Engineer’s Report, of the Picsidency of Bom- 
bay for ihe year 1840-47 

Fenwick (Captaiu.) Journal by, of the passage 

from Dharee to the lli-rnphal 

Ditto., ditto.-- * - — ditto.-. . 

CiANGEs, tlocumeiifs regarding the Navigation of, 
from Ailahabad to Reviilgnnge at the mouth 

■■ ' of the Gogra . . . , . . . . 

Hart (Captain S. V, W.) Memorandum by, 
Jiliistr alive of the Route from Tank aria 

Bunder to Rutlain in Western Mahva 

Hays (Captain Fletcher.) Grammar by, with a 
selection of Dialogues and familiar Phrases, 
and a short Vocabulary in modern Arabic... 
Hodgson (B. H.) Summary by, of his dispute 
with Lord Ellenborough on affairs of India. 
Journal of the Indian xirchipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Nos. 9 to of 1818, and Nos, 1 to 

9, of 1849 

Ditto. ditto. Nos. 10 

to 12 of 1848 and Nos. 1 to 9, of 1849. . . . 

Lloyd (W. Esq.) Portland Vase by 

Maisey (Lieut. F.) Description by, of the 

Antiquities at Kalinjar . , 

Magnetical and Meteorological observations 
made at the Observatory of Bombaji* in 

'tlie year 1846 

Memoiees de la SocieteRoyalc des Antiquaries 

dll Nord 1845-1847 

Newbold (Captain T. J.) Visit by, to Mount 
Sinai to which is prelixed a brief Geo- 
logical Sketch of ihe Peninsula of Sinai . . 
Newspaper, Bombay Times, fdes of, from the ■ 
1st September 1815, to 3ist December 1848 
Bombay Courier files of, from 1st , 


■ i>oNOns. . . 

The Govt of B’ bay.. 

The Author, 

The Govt oflPbay* 


The Aiillior. 

The Editin . 

Lieut. CoL ’If. !L 
■ Sykes. 

The Editors. 

The Govt, of B’bay. 
The Author. 


TheOovtofB’bay. 
The Society, 

The Aulhor, 

The LoidBisliopof 
Bombay* 
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'September 1815 to 31st December 1848 ; 
Orlebar (A. B. Esq.) Influence of a Para- 
bolic Moulding upon the Buddhist Archi- 
tecture of Western India ... - , . . - 

OsTERVALD (I. F.) Eecucil par, de Plaiiteurs 
des Pays, compris dans le cadre de la Carte 
' Generale de, la Suisse 

Guchteelony {Captain J.) Geographical and 
Statistical Memoir by, of a Survey Super- 
intended by, of the Neilgherry mountains... 
Palmer (Aron H.) Memoir Geographical, 
Political, and Commercial, on the present 
slate, productive resources and capabilities 
for commerce, of Siberia, Manchuria, and 
the Asiatic Islands of the Northern Pacific 
Ocean, and on the importance of opening 
commercial intercourse with those countries. 
Panchkourek Khan, Revelations of an Order- 
ly by, being an attempt to expose the abu- 
ses of administration, by the relation of every 
day occurrences in the Mofussii Courts 
Ferry (The Hon’ble SirErskine.) Von Savigny s 
Treatise on Possession, or the Jus Posses- 
sion is of the Civil Law, sixth Edition, 

Translated from the French by,. . 

pRiNSEP (James.) Useful T^ables by, Fart. I, & 

Richardson (James) decline of Geogra- 
phical discovery, being an appeal to the 
British Public on behalf of Geographical 

SiiAiiESFEAR (A.) Memoir by, on the Statistics 
of the North Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 


Society. , ^ .[Jan.; 

DONORS. 

: The Lord Bishop ^of 
Bombay. 


The Govt, of B'bay. 


The Author. 


The Translator. 
The GovtcfB^bay. 

The Author. 


The Govt, of B1:^ay. 
The Autlior-, 
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Society Bombay Geographical, Transactions 
of, from October 1848, to May 1849 . . 

' ^ Medical and Physical of Bombay, Tran- 

. sactioiis of, No. IX for 1849 , . . • 

( Bombay Education.) The . Thirty-, 
fourth Report of, for the year 1848 . ... . . 

(Madras Literary,) Catalogue of Books 

. ill,. . . .... ... . , ... 

- — — — Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic VoL 

I. Part. I. and Nos. 2, and 3 

— . (Statistical of London.) Report of a 
Committee of the Council of. ........... 

— ( Royal Astronpniical ) Proceedings 

of, Voi. VIIL for 1847-48, YoL IX. to No. 

7., for 1848-49, 

SuDDER (Dewanee Adawlut.) Circular Orders 
of, for the years 1847 and 1848, Yol. IL 

Part. I 

Sykes (Lieut. Coi.^W. H.) Mortality in Jails 

of the 24 Purgunnalis Calcutta 

Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal, . . . 

Fishes of the Dukluin. 

Notice respecting some fossils collected 

ill Cutcli by Captain Smee 

Remarks on the Identity of the Perso- 
nal Ornaments sculptured on some Figures 
in the Buddha Cave-Temples at Karli with 

those worn by Brinjaris 

* — Statistics of the administration of Civil 

and Criminal Justice in British India from 

1841tol844 ...• 

' — Vital Statistics of the East IndiaCompa- 

ny's Armies in India, European and Native. 
— Statistics of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion on Lunacy ....................... 


nONOKS. 
The Society. 


Cap. T. J. Newbohk 
The Society. 


The Govt, of B’ bay . 
The Author, 
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BO.NORS. 

SyiiESj' Pnces of the Gerealia an4 ■■ 

in India and Eoglaiicl compared . . . ... . . The Author. 

— On the Population and Mortality of Cal- 
cutta 

On the Fall of rain on the Table-land 

of Uttree Miiliay Travancore, during the 
year 1846.. . . 

Tas»sy (Garcin de.) Prosodic des Langues de 
F Orient Musiilman, specialeinent de F 
Arabe, dll Persan, du Tiirc et de F Hin- 

doustani 

Wight. ("Robert). leones Plantarmn India) Ori- 


entalis, Vol. IX. Part. III. .............. The Govt, of B’bay . 

Ditto. — — Vol. II. Part. IL. ..... The Author, 

Wilson, (The Rev. John D. D.) Evangeliza- 
tion of India ' 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Heft III and IV of 184S and 
Heft I, of 1849 The Society. 

PRESENTS FOR THE MUSEUM, 

Antipathes scoparia, specimen of, Cap, Inglefield R. N. 

Caryophyllia aurantiaca, specimen of, from 

Bombay Harbour Major Hollaiul, 

Copper, green carbonate of, specimens of, from 

the Burra Burra Mines in Australia T. J, A. Scott, Esq. 

Coins, silver, 12, dug up among the ruins of 
some old huts at the village of Yerckera, 

close to the Kamptee Cantonment^' Col. Ferry. 

— —silver, 10, discovered near the village 
of Sangamesliwar in the Collectorate of 

Tlic Go vt. oi' B’tiay . ^ 


Sec the acscripUon of these Coins tuider the head of Proceedings, Official, Li 
terary andSdmtific.” 
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Goins, silver, 2^, found in a field at Wiilla- 
riali, about 12 miles from Mooiidiab in 
Knteii . . * . ..... , . . .. ... . . 

— — silver, 2, discovered in the embank- 
ment of an old Tank near Sewtlmr in tlie 

neighbourhood of Sattara * . ...... 

— silver, 2 small, from an old Tank near 
■ Sewlhiir 

- silver, 2 found embedded in the bank of 
a Nallah, in the old city of Champanir, 

(Mogul Coinage) 

___ silver, 9, found atBhagwarra in the Surat 

Colleclorate 

Draco volans, specimens of 

Foot of an Image of Parswanatli found at Ba- 
wangaj, bearing an inscription in Pali . ^ . 
Fossil Tooth of Asiatic Elephant from the 
neighbourhood of Kurrachee. ........... 

Madrephyllieea, two large specimens of, fossil- 
ized from the neighbourhood of Kurra- 

cliee 

Nine Specimens, shewing the transition of the 
ordinary green-stone of Bombay into the 
white rock of Koorla in the Island of Sal- 
: sette.. .. ...... ...... .................. .. 

Nummulitic pebbles, collection of rough and po- 
lishedfrom the neighbourhood of Kurrachee. 
Iletepora Celiulosa and Gorgonia alba and 
fiavida, specimens of,from Bombay Harbour 
Stone-shell, specimen of used by Miilraj in the 

defence of Multan 

Strombiis, cast of, from the tertiary limestone 
about Barbara on the Eastern Coast of 
Africa 

Wood^ petrified a large specimen of, from Egypt 
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The Oovh of irbay. 


H. B. E. Frerc. Esq. 
C. S. 

The Rev. Hr. Shs 
vensoii. 

Lieut. Glasspoolc. 
A. F. Belhisis, Esq. 
C. S. 

L.C.C.RiveibEsq. 
E. impey, Esq, 

Dr. Stocks. 


II. J. Carter, Esq. 


Cap.J.T. Newbold. 

Major Hughes. 

Capt. Montrloii, LN. 

Lt,CoLCi, P. Le.. 
Messurier. 

IL L Carter, Esq. 
A. N. Shaw, Esq. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

COMMUmCATEB 
Broiigliton (F, Esq.) Extract of a letter froiBy to by. 

Dr. Murray, relative to a cave in the Fort 

of Piinalla.—- 19^^ Jiihj 1849. (a). ....... H. B. E. Prere Esq. 

Burton (Lieut,)* Grammar by, of the Jataki or C. S, 

Baluchki dialect — Q2nd Feby, 1849. (b,) . . The Author. 

Notes and Remarks by, on Dr. Dorn's 
Chrestomathy of the Pashtu or ABghan lan- 
guage — “21s^ Dec. 1848. (c.). ............ . — ^ — 

Carter (H. J. Esq.) On the Red Coloring Matter 
of the Salt and Salt-pans in Bombay. — 

19//i April 1849. (fl).. — — — ^ — 

Frere (PL B. E. Esq.) Memorandum by, on some 
excavations, apparently Buddhistical, in the 
valley of the Khrisnd near Wai.-— 24f/i 

JfarcA 1849. (e) 

^Memorandum by, on some Buddhist exca- 
vations near Kudha (with plans and draw- 
ings) 19th April 1849. (fj — 

Impey (Elijah Esq.) Description by, of a Colos- 
salJain Image, discovered in the Satpudd 

range. — 24th May 1849. (g) 

Jacob (Major Le Grand.) Observations by, on 
Inscriptions on copper-plates dug up at 
Narur, in the Kudal Division of the Sawant 
Warri State in April 1848. — ^21s^ June 1849. 

(;^) The Govt, of B'bay. 

Mitchell (The Rev. J. M.) Result of recent in- 
vestigations of the Religion of the Vedas 
by —.22nd Nov. 1849. («) The Author. 

(a.) See tliis No. of JL p. 60. (b.) See last No. of JL p. 84. (c.) See last No. of 

Jl.p. bS. (d) This No. of Jl. p. 32. (<?.) Idem pp. 55-8. (fJ Idem pp. lOS-11. 
(y.) Idem pp. 91-3. (A.) In the Press for the next No. (^^) Sec this Art. Pro- 
ceedings, Official, Lit. and Sc. 
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Blitcliell (The Rev. J. M.) Brief Review. 'l>y, of oommunicateo 
some recent investigations of the Zend* by. 

Aresia by German Orientalists .S-M -.. , 

Alarch 1849. (a) The Author. 

Newbolc! (Captain T. J.) On the Site of the 
Temple of Neptune at Alexandria,. mention*' 
ed by Strabo,- — lB//i Janij. 1849. (/i). . . . . . 

Schmid (The Rev. B.) Remarhs by, on -the ■ 


origin and languages of tim Aborigliies of 
the Nilgiris, suggested by the papers of 
Captain Congrave and the Rev. W. Taylor 
on the supposed Celto-Scythic Antiquities 
in the south of India published in the Ma- 
dras Journal of Literature and Science, Nos. 

32 and 33 of Dec. 1848. (c) . . Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

Stevenson (The Rev. John) Observations by, 
on two Silver Coins from the embankments 
of an old Tank near Sewthur. — 16t^ 

1849. {d) The Author. 

Stocks (J, E. Esq.) On the Fimir Plant of Kho- 

rassan. — 2lsi Dec* 1848. {e) ''' - - 


PROCEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 

The Rev. Murray Mrtchell, in accordance with a request of the 
Society, submitted specimens of the Marfilhi works alluded to in his 
proposition of the 23rd. November last and after a short discussion it 
was resolved, ** that the Society agree to take some of the standard 
Marathi works which have been issuing from the Native Press at Bom- 
bay, and that Mr, Mitchell, C. J. Erskine Esq,, C, S. and the Rev. Dr« 
Stevenson be appointed a Committee to make the selection, and to 
submit it for the approval of the Society/' 

(a.) 8ee tMs Art. Proceedings, Official, Lit. aud Sc. (5.) See last No. of tills JL 
p. 77. (o,) Idem p. 50. (d,) See this Axt. Ficcccdiag®, Official, lit. »d Sc. 
(a) See last No. p. 44. 
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With reference to, the twelve silver coins presented by Col. Perry at 
the last meeting, and which, at the request of the Society had been for- 
warded to Or. Stevenson for examination, 'Dr. Stevenson,' states, ;.:thM;^ 
they all belong to the Saurardshtra Dynasty of Kings or Royal Satraps 
of Gujarat, live are the coins of Vijaya Saha, four of Vhva Saha, one 
belongs to Bdma Saha, one to Bhatri Saha, and the names on the 
other have been effaced. Further information on them may be found 
in the last nmiiber of the Society’s Jonrnal, also in the No. for April 
of ¥gI. ¥. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Jarmary 

1849v ' 

Captain Inglefield, R. N., proposed by James Biirnes, Esq. M. D.y 
K. H., Major J. Holland, and J. W. AVinchester, Esq. was elected 
m Honorary Member o f the Bocwiy, 

The Committee appointed at the last Meeting, to make a selection 
of the Marathi works issued from the Native Press in Bombay during 
the last few years, presented their list, and the works therein mention- 
ed were ordered to be purchased. 

Dr. Wilson stated, respecting some Sairi Coins which were dis- 
covered near the village of Sangameshwar in the Collectorate of RaU 
nagiri, and forwarded to the Society by the Government for exami- 
nation ill July last, that he could add but little to the curious notices 
of these coins given by Mr. Coles of the Civil Service by whom they 
were sent to Government, more especially as none of the inscriptions 
upon any of the specimens received by the Society were complete. 

They unquestionably belonged to the Shah! dynasty of Bijapur, 
whose power lasted from A. D. 1501 to 1689. The name of ’Ail 
’Aidil Shah, as remarked by Mr. Coles, was found on some of them 
but whether this was 'Adil Shah the first or second, Dr. Wilson had no 
means of judging. The former prince, who began to reign in 1557, 
was assassinated A. D. 1579 ; the second succeeded to power in 
1660, and died in On one of the coins D?*. 'Wilson observed 

the date A. H. 1061, corresponding with the Year of Christ 1641 
when Muhammad 'Adil Shfih was in authority, 

The form of the coins is remarkable. They consist of a silver 
wire about a twelfth of an inch in diameter, bent nearly in the middle, 
mi not struck, but pressed for about two-thirds of their length, be-. 
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iween the lips of a small vice having Arabic letters cut on its inner 
siirAice; aiid^tliej are thus flattened and extended to. about the eighth 
of an inch in breadth^ except near the cxtreniilies, where the two por- 
tions oi the wire, not having been brought into contact, stand out 
from one another and make an angle. As tliey have no iignre, and tfie 
lettering does not cover all the siirlacc of the coin, and as they are of 
unequal size and weight, though averaging about three to an ’Adil 
Shahi rupee, (with a specimen of which coinofSullan i^Iuhamad ’Adil 
Shah now very rare Dr. "^Vilsori had compared them), these marks 
Dr. Wilson stated must be considered as warranting the quality and 
not the quarjtity of tlie metal, and they must have been tried by weight 
more than number when circulated. In this respect, liiey resembkNl 
the stamped bars of the'precious rnetals used in remote times. The 
name Sair^’ which they bear is Arabic and means custom, or ex- 
cise and ciistom-housef’ and perhaps the original typo of them was 
got from Arabia. 

Tlie Secretary stated, with reference to the Commission appointed 
by the Society in August last for obtaining authentic information re- 
lative to the number and situation of the Monuments and Cave-Tem- 
ples of Antiquity in the Territories under the Bombay Government, 
that no Meeting of the Commission had been held in eunsequenc<3 of 
the illness of Dr, Wilson, wiio had kindly undertaken to prepare a series 
of queries for the consideration of the Commission, previous to thtdr 
being circulated to the different local Authorities under Govenimeni for 
the purpose of obtaining the information desiied, that these queries 
were now nearly ready, and that the Commission would be assembled 
in the early part of next week. 

Dr. Wilson then briefly noticed what he had drawn up, and the 
course he thought it desirable to pursue . — February 22nd. 1849. 

The Hon'ble Lestock Robert RekI, Esqutrer ■ of the -So- 

ciety, having resigned liis office in anticipation of his intended de- 
parture for Europe by the mail of the 1st, March next, it was proposed 
by Colonel George Moore, seconded by the Secretary and carried 
unanimously, that the Society record its deep sense^ of the obliga- 
tion it is under to the Hou’ble Lestock Robert Reid, Esquire lor the 
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ability and courtesy with which he has conducted the duties of Presi^ 
deni, and the inteiest he has at all times taken in subjects connected 
with the Society which have been presented to his notice.’* 

"Electkm of President , — Moved by Colonel G. R. Jervis, Vice-Presk 
ient^ seconded by P. W. Le Geyt, Esq., and carried onaiiimously, that 
the Hon’ble John Pollard Willoughby, Esquire, be requested to accept 
the office of President of the Society, vacated by the resignation of the 
Ron’ble Lestock Robert Reid, Esquire, in anticipation of his return to 
’Europe. — lih, Mfarch 1849. 

A letter dated 9th March 1849, from , the Hon’ble John Pollard. 
Willoughby was read, accepting the office of President of the Society, 

Election of Vice-Pfesident , — ^On the motion of James Boyd Esq. 
seconded by Colonel G. Moore, James Burns Esq. M. D., K. H., 
was unanimously chosen to fill the vacancy among the Vice-Presk 
d^nls occasioned by the election of the Hon’ble John Pollard Wil- 
loughby, Esq. to the office of President of the Society. 

The Rev. J. Murray Mitchell read a paper entiled, A brief view 
of some recent investigations of the Zend-Avesta by German Oriental- 
ists.” — It contained an analysis andbriefreview oftwo important articles' 
that have lately appeared in the Journal of the German Oriental Socie- 
ty (Zeitsckrift der Deutschen Mor^enlandischen Gesellschaft) the one 
entitled studies on the Zend-Avesta ” from the pen of Dr. Fr. Spie* 
gel, the other « The Legend of Feridun in India and Iran” by Dr. 
R. Roth. Mr. Mitchell remarked, that of the strong light that had 
lately been thrown on so many portions of the field of Asiatic anti- 
quity, scarcely a ray had rested on the early history, whether civil or 
religious, of Persia, a subject on many accounts peculiarly interesting 
to the members of this Society. The two articles above mentioned 
were on this account most welcome. The one by Spiegel comprises 
much interesting matter, preliminary to an interpretation of the still 
very enigmatical Zend-Aveslaj ox sacred book of the Parsis. It con- 
tains an estimate (an unfavorable one) of the celebrated French ver- 
sion by Anquetil du Perron ; it states the actual position we occupy 
as to the understanding of the Zend-Avesta^ a point far behind that 
to which we have now arrived in interpreting the -illustrates 

at length the sources from which alone a satisfactory acquaintance 
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with the Zend w’rhiiigs can be drawn, and particularly dwells on the 
importance of the Pahlvi translation both in determining the readings 
of the Zend text and aiding us in its explanation. Dr. SpiegeTs arti- 
cle leaves a strong impression on the mind, of the immense diflicullies 
with which the wliole of this enquiry is encompassed. 

The paper by Eoth is singularly interesting as exliibitlnga vigorous 
and apparently successful attempt, to establish a connexion between 
the Veda and the Zend-Avesta in a point where no analogy had been 
suspected. Peridun is one of the most renowujcd of the earlier 
heroes of Persian history, and his gallasit exploits, as sung by Firdusi 
m the Slidh-nameh^ are familiar as household words both to the Musuh 
man Persian, and the Parsis. With Ferkiun and Zoliak whom he 
overthrew, European writers have generally held, that we first emerge 
out of pure fable into the dawn of true Iiistory. Sir Joint Malcolm 
identifies him with Arbaces the Mede, the conqueror of Assyria, Dr, 
Eoth however has sought to identify Feriduni with Trita, one of the 
old VediC gods; and if his elaborate and very able analysis be cor- 
rect, the old Persian hero vanishes (almost without a figure of speech) 
into ail* ; for Trita is one of those elemental gods, tliose deifications of 
natural phenomena, particularly those occurring in alinospbere, -which 
constitute the religion of the Vedas in its genuine form. Dr. Eolh 
speaks In strong terms of condemnation regarding the attempt to dis- 
cover substantia! truth in the splendid vision conjured up by the genius 
of Firdusi ; light can be thrown on early Persian antiquity fur better 
from the Vedas^ than from the writings of Mussalman authors ; but 
this has still to be done, — and we must make the humiliating admis- 
sion, that we are at this moment ioittlhj ignorant of Persian antiquity 
as far down as the days of Cyrus. AH that Eastern punters relate of 
the Pisheiadian dynasty Is mythology, not history ; the personages la- 
troduced were probably gods worshipped by the Arian race — tliey 
were certainly not men. — Blarch 22nd, 1849. 

The Secretary^ seconded by I. Smith Esq., proposed, that the So*' 
ciety’s resolution respecting the Malcolmson Testimonial, passed at 
its Meeting held on the 13th April 1S4S, be earried into eilect, and 
that the Committee of Management be requested to submit a list of 
works for the approval of the Society,, to be purchased in accordance 
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with that resolution/' This proposition v/as carried .-— IdtL 

V,:- 

With reference to Dr. Giraud’s letter proposing an exchange of 
certain hliiieralogicai and Geological Specimens belonging to the 
Grant Medical College for duplicates of Minerals in the Society’s 
Museum, It was resolved, at the suggestion of the Museum Committee^ 

that Dr. Glraiid's offer be accepted, and that a list of such duplicates 
as might be transferred to the Grant College under the terms mention-. 
ed in Dr. Girand’s letter, be submitted for the approval of the Society 
at its next Meeting/’ 

The Secretary announced the publication of the Xllth. Number of 
the Society’s Journal.-— Jittie 2lsi, 1849. 

Bryan Hodgson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, late Resident at 
Nepal, proposed by Colonel. G. R. Jervis, H. B, E. Frere, Esq., Bom- 
bay C. S., and James Burnes, Esq., M.D., K.H., was elected an Hono- 
rary Member of the Society. — July I9lh, 1849. 

The following propositions were made by Col. Jervis, seconded by 
Henry Young, Esq. 

ist. «As it seems that the Society will have discharged its liabilities 
before the end of the year, and be able to begin the new year with a 
balance on hand, and with the prospect of a future income considera- 
bly more than sufficient to meet all ordinary charges, including the or- 
dinary purchase of books, it is desirable to make an arrangement for 
slightly increasing the funds annually appropriated to the purchase of 
Books, especially Standard Works, and for exercising more control 
over the funds so appropriated, which at present are placed unreser- 
vedly in the hands of a London Bookseller.” 

2nd. That it is desirable, therefore, to allow a sum of at leasts 
£ 320 per annum for the purchase of books instead of 300 as at pre- 
sent, and that only half of this be placed in the hands of the Book- 
seller at home, the other half being reserved in the hands of a Com- 
mittee, to be appointed annually, for the purchase of such Standard 
Works as they may select for the different departments of the Library.” 

: 3rd. <‘That any Member of the Society be entitled to recommend 
to the Committee the purchase of any Standard Work, but that the de- 
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cision as to whether it be ordered or not, shall rest witli the Commit- 
tee alone, subject of course to a reference to the next Genera! Meet- 
ing of the Society.’^ 

4tlu <‘That these arrangements be brought into operation from tlie 
1st January 1S50, and that intimation of them he immediately given 
to all parties concerned 

Resolved, ‘Hhat in accordance with Art. XVIII. of the Societj^s 
Rules, these propositions be submitted for the approval of the Socie* 
its next Meeting.” 

The state of the Society’s collection of Coins was discussed, and 
it having been observed that there was no arrangement of them what- 
ever, neither was there any Catalogue of the objects of ISaniral 
History and Curiosities in the Society’s Museum, it was resolved, ^‘that 
the Museum Committee be requested to prepare such a Catalogue, 
and to give their earliest attention to a useful arrangement of the 
Society’s Coins. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, seconded by John Smith Esq-, moved for 
consideration at the next Meeting, that a Committee be formed to 
prepare a Catalogue of all the literary and scientific communications 
presented to tlie Society from the time of its formation, with notices^ 
when obtainable, of the way in which they have been disposed of by 
the Society, or the Author. 

Respecting the two Coins which were found in tlie embankments 
of an old Tank near Sewthur, and which tvere submitted by the So- 
ciety to Dr. Stevenson for examinadon, Dr. Stevenson states : — that 
each weighs about four grains, and that on one side they have Om the 
symbol of tlie Hindu Triad, and on the other, the figure of a Man 
with a bird’s head, which can only be meant to represent the Garud 
of the Hindu Mythology. 

The Om is written in the form of a monogram; the principal letter 
of wdiich will at once be seen to be the Telinga and Canarese o, with 
the mark over it to shew it to be hng^ as it generally is considered in 
Sanskrit words. The inscribed figure is the if of the cavednscrip- 
tions, called in the Madras provinces the Grantka character. It would, 
therefore, seem most probable, that these fanams belong to the cur- 
rency of the Vijoyanag'ara Bo’^emgnSf.v^ho reigned from the 11th 
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century over the west regions of the Dekkan, and extended their sway 
as far as Gujarat io the beginning of the 16th century of our era. This, 
however, Br. Stevenson states merely as .a supposition, not being well 
acquainted with Madras Coins.— if IQlh. 1849. 

With reference to the Society’s request that the Miisetiin Committee 
would prepare a Catalogue of the objects of Natural History and Curi- 
osities in the Society’s Museum, and make a useful arrangement of 
its coins, the cretarz/ staled, that the Committee had met, and 
proposed with the sanction of the Society, that two blank-paper books 
of a convenient size should be procured for this purpose ; one to form 
the Catalogue, the other to form the Minute-Book of the Committee, of 
the Museum. In the former the Coramiitee proposed as the several 
departments of the Museum were arranged, to number and enter the 
names of the objects contained in them, in the latter, all the minutes of 
the Museum Committee from their commencement and all the letters 
extant which accompanied the different presents for the Museum, as 
these records were crumbling away from their having accidentally 
come in contact wuth some destructive solution ; the Committee 
would also propose, that the Society should employ an English writer 
for this purpose. 

Respecting the Coins, the Museum Committee wished to place 
their arrangement in the hands of Dr. Wilson, Honorary President 
of the Society, who had kindly consented to give his attention to the 
subject at his earliest convenience* 

These propositions received the sanction and approval of the Meet- 
ing and were ordered to be carried into effect. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Society passed at its 
Meeting, held on the !^lst June last, respecting an inter-exchange of 
mineralogical specimens with the Grant Medical College, the Secre« 
tary stated, that 77 specimens of Metalliferous Minerals had been se- 
lected from the Society’s Collection for this purpose- ; and that care 
had been taken in their selection not to deprive the Society of the 
most characteristic specimens of its minerals, nor to leave it without 
duplicates at least, of such as had been chosen for exchange with the 
Grant Medical College^ 
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llcfciolveil, f**' that the 71 Hpecimeiis be sent to the Grant College 
a,iul that a list of tliCin be entered on (lie Minutes of tlie Meet* 

Ca|)tain S. V, W. Hart, Professor Patton, and J. Smith Ksq. having 
been proposed by Dr. Burncs K. H., and seconded by Dr. Wilson as 
members of the CouuniUee of Management, were nnanimoiisly elected 
io fill tlie vacancies occasioned by the departure to Europe of the Rev. 
0. Cookj Captain ]...ynch, and Professor Harkness. 

Colonel Jervis's propositions seconded by IL Young, Esq., res- 
|)ecl,hig arrangements for slightly increasing the funds annually ap- 
propriated to the purchase of books, especially Standard Works, 
and for exercising more control over the funds so appropriated, wert^ 
then submitted to the Meeting. 

These were carried, with the exception, that the selection of“ Stand- 
ard Works’' is to be made by thc^^ Commitlee of Management” 
instead of a Committee to be appointed annually for the pur- 
pose.” 

It was proposed by Dr. Buist, seconded by J. Smith Esq., that 
a Committee be appointed to report on the state of the Catalogue, 
with the view of ascertaining whether it fulfds its objects, or whether 
it might not be desirable to have a new Catalogue drawn up for pub« 
licatioru” 

Dr. Biiist's proposition was carried, and the following Committee 
appointed, viz., Dr. Buist, Captain S. V. W, Hart, Professor Patton, 
John Smith, Esq. and the Secretary, 

For tlie preparation of a Catalogue of all the literary and scientific 
communications presented to the Society from the time of its forma- 
tion, with notices, when obtainable, of the way in which they have 
liceu disposed of by the Society or the Author, the Rev. Dr. Wilson 
and the Secretary were appointed , — September ^Oth, 1849* 

A letter was read frotn Captain Kittoc, dated the 12th October last, 
soliciting the Society''s assistance in' supplying Mm with fac-similcH 
or impressions (the latter being preferable) 'of inscriptions in ancioiit 
Sanskrit type. ' , ’ 

The Pali of the pillars and rocks Captain Kittoc concludes from 
iTis-preseiil; iiivcstigatipn, to be the parent Alphabet' from' W'bic'li all the" 
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rest I'lave sprung ; the cliaiiges.' having been very gradual^ more parii* 

cularly on the Western side of India. 

The following is the process recommended by CJaptaiii ■ Kittoe for 
lahing impressions. 

Good stiiTba'zar paper is taken, and, after wetting the stone, is placed 
upon it, and is again sprinkled with water, and patted down with a 
damp cloth, till all the blisters have gone dowm ; a piece of coarse 
giidgee cloth is then folded up thick, and placed on the paper, and 
iiaminered well witli a smooth wooden mallet till the pulp has settled 
well into all the letters. When nearly dry, a piece of cloth satiiraie<l 
witli either indigo, or reddle and water, is placed over (lie paper, and 
patted on with the palm of the hand. This colors the ground and 
leaves the letters white. Three copies are to be taken (and if imper- 
fect specimens, even more), one only is to be coloured. They must 
be put loose in tin roils to prevent the raising of the letters from in 
jury, as it is often necessary to read backwards from t]K3 reverse or 
raised side. 

Captain Kittoe further states that he is now engaged in transcribing 
numerous inscriptions which are at the same time being translated 
into English by able Scholars at Benares, and he proposes preparing 
a great table of comparative Alphabets in (as far as possible) chronO“ 
logical order, which he expects to prove useful in finding approximate 
dates to Temples, Caves, etc. This rule be has already applied, and 
found correct. 

The Secretary was requested to acknowledge Captain Kittoe 's let- 
ter, and in reply to state the Society's willingness to communicate witli 
him on the subject, and to afford him ail the assistance in its power. 

The following report was read from the Revd. Dr. Stevenson, res 
peeling nine Silver Coins presented by A. F. Bellasis Esq, C, S, ai 
the Society's Meeting held on the 20th September last 

^^The nine Hindu Coins sent me for examination, arc those of 
Mcihi Kshatrapa Swami .Rudra Balia, Bon of Malia Ksliatrapa Swamf 
Rudra Dama, the I2th and last of the Regal Satraps of Saiirarashtra, 
mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Some of 
them are dated 390, which, if with Mr,. Prinsep we raippo.se to be the 
era of Buddha, gives u3 B. C,. 153,’’ • " 
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Tlie llvjv. J. Murray Mitchell read a paper entitled : Mesulis of re- 
cent, hwestigalions of the Religion of the Vedas, M* stated that 
the ohjeci of the paper was to present a summary of the chief results 
of the more recent researches of the leading Orientalists of Germany 
ill connexion with the Vedas, particularly of Professor Lassen and 
Dr. Rudolph Roth, who are probably the highest living authorities on 
tins important subject The Sanskrit term for God {devas) is derived 
from llio root div, or dyu^ to shine ; and the fundamental idea of the 
dhlne in the Veda is drawn from the bright shining sky and its varied 
phenomena. Essentially, the religion of the ancient Hindus was Na« 
Oire-worship. Ilic chief god of the Veda is Lidra^ the god of the 
sky. Next is Varma, whose position and attributes, however, are very 
dlifcrcnt from those ascribed to him in the later mythology of India. 
Next is the god of Fire. The Sim is also much worshipped i 
blit not the i¥oo?i, and scarcely the Planets,— The Veda, however, ex- 
hibits clear traces of anodicr type of religion, the offspring not of a 
simple contemplation of Nature, but of reflection. Thus the god 
Bnhasjiati (erroneously identified by the later Brahmans, with the 
planet Jupiter) is the personification not, like the older gods, of some 
outward object, but of devotion ; he is the lord of prayer.-’' Brahmd 
never was a deity of the people ; he was tire product of Brhhmanical 
thought speculating on a Creator. Vishnu is quite an inferior deity 
in the Veda ; he is the god of the shining firmament. Shiva seems 
not to be mentioned in the Veda at all ,* Rudraf is not originally the 
same as he. The Veda contains no sysiem, properly so called ; it 
never classifies or defines the objects of worship. This was afterwards 
done by commentators, who have often greatly misunderstood the old 
religion. — Of those Pantheistic views of God which have ruled so 
widely and so long in India, we find indications only in a very few 
of the latest hymns of the Veda. Of the Avaidras, or incarnations 
of Vishnu, there is no trace in the Veda. There are several allu- 
sions to the tJirce steps of which have often been supposed 

lo point to the Vdmana amiura ; but on the whole this is probably 
not the case. The Amlkm would. seem tq- have been originally only 
two in number* The idea of them apparently arose, not among the 
Brahmans, but the warlike Kshatriyas — November 1849. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS 
Monday, the 26th November 1849. 

' ' Eletiion of Yiee-Presidents* — W. Le Geyt Esq. €■. S., aiul tkj 
Rev. George Pigott, were unanimously elected Vtce-Presidenls, In 
succession to the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Bombay, who had re- 
turned to Europe, and James Barnes Esq. M. D. K. II. whose resig^ 
nation had been tendered at the last Meeting of the Society in anllci 
pation of his leaving India-. 

The following gentlemen were elected for the Committee of MaiKi 
gement, Museiim-CommiUee, and Auditors of the ensuing year. 




CommiUee of Managemenl. 


IL Youtc, Esq,. 

S. S. Dickiisison, Esa, 
C. J. Erskine, Esq,, 
Major J. Hollano. 
J. Smith, Esq. 


■ C. , Moreheab, 

W. Howard, Esq,. 
A, IL Leith, Esq,. 
Capt. S. V. W. Hart, 
J. Patton, Esq, 


Muse um- Conimiitee. 


The EEWr.G,;,;PlOOTT>' V*P.\^ 
’ C..,.Ii:::EisKiNE,.EsQ. 

A. H. Leith, Esq. 


Capt. Montriou, LN. 
H. Con VBEARE, Esq.. 

: : Hv ' Carter,:;: .Esq.' : ' : ' 


Auditors, 

Coe. : G. ^Moore ; A.: Spens,;. E sQi,:0.'^,S. ' 


The Comptes Rendiis’^ from their eommeiicemeiit and the Lal- 
hore Chronicle^^ were ordered to be added to the list of Periodicals- 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY- 


JANUABT,18S1. 


Art. I . — Account of^ the great Hindu Monarchy Aso^kai chiefly 
from the Indische AltcrtJmmskunde of Professor Christian 
Lasse^i, By the Hon’ble Sir Erskine Perky. 

The Mussulmans of India may justly boast in Akbar ol'one of the 
greatest sovereigns whom the world has seen. Nearly a contempo- 
rary of three very celebrated Monarchs in Europe, the crafty and 
superstitious Charles V., the sensual and unprincipled Henry VIIL, the 
libertine Francis L, sink into common place individuals when placed 
in comparison with the great Mussulman Emperor. Pre-eminent for 
genius in war, some of his movements recall to mind the most cele- 
brated exploits of Alexander or Napoleon. His rapid march, for ex- 
ample, from Agra to Ahrnedabad after the rains had commenced, 
when to quell an insurrection in his recent conquest of Gujerath, he 
placed himself at the head of his body guard, and, almost without 
drawing bit, reached the capital, 450 miles distant, In nine days, where 
by his unexpected presence he at once restored good order, is one of 
he most memorable ieats in Indian History. 

I 
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But in Civil Go¥ernment he was still more distinguished, and his 
policy to consolidate a grand Indian Empire by a fusion of races and 
equal treatment of religions, bears all the marks of a great original idea* 
The in JMuri is a splendid memorial of the prosperous state of 
Akbar's government, and the world probably never beheld a more 
brilliailt court than that of Agra, where the * barbaric pearl and gold * 
of the gorgeous East were subordinated to the exquisite taste and 
high intelligence, which the architecture of that period still betokens, 
and traces of which are still clearly perceptible in the dignified bear- 
ing and high polish to be met with even in the pettiest Mahomedan 
Durbar of the present day* 

But a still higher phase of Akbar’s character remains to be men- 
tioned, Conquerors but too often employ their energy of soul for 
mere personal ambition, and self-aggrandizement ; statesmen in their 
intercourse with the world are frequently seen to contract a contempt 
for their fellow-men, and to become hard and cynical. If, however? 
we follow Akbar into private life we find that our admiration of the 
Monarch is exceeded by our love for the man. His philosophic 
speculations with the choice spirits whom he a|tr acted to his court, re- 
mind the reader of the learned leisure of the Antonines,but his delicate 
treatment of the high born Rajput, who, for the first time subdued in 
arms, was forced to bend the knee as a subject at his throne, displays 
a soul of chivalry of which even Bayard might have been proud. If 
Akbar in short had been a European, we might have summed up his 
character by stating that he possessed all the great qualities of a Con- 
queror, a Christian, a Philosopher, and a Gentleman. 

It is impossible that the race who claims so great a man can, fail to 
feel ennobled when dwelling on his story. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Hindus can also bring forward a Monarch of equally 
extended empire, and on whom none of the eulogiums which have 
been bestowed upon Akbar, would be exaggerated. It is remarkable 
that an English reader of History is unable to obtain any authen- 
tic account of Asokctj or Dharmasoka as he is frequently called. He 
was apparently unknown to Sir William Jones; even so late aslS36, 
James Prlnsep when on the eve of his brilliant discoveries, consider- 
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ed him an ^‘ideal personage Professor Horace Wilson in the year 
of Grace 1849, would seem to cling to the idea, that his is only 

the shadow of a name ; ” Mr. Elphinstone despatches him in a 
few sentences; and other historians make no mention of him. 

And yet the materials exist for a more full and accurate history of 
Asokathm of any Hindu king who ever reigned (b)* I trust therefore 
that whilst spending a few days vacation in a purely Hindu district 
fc.J where the name of the great Hindu Sovereign is still preserv- 
ed, and where a beautiful grove on an adjoining hill of Asok Trees 
(Jonesia Asbka) attracts a pious crowd once a year, w’hen according 
to Sir William Jones, tlie vegetable world scarcely exhibits a richer 
sight than an Asbea tree in full bloom,’' {d). I say, I trust that I may em- 
ploy my time profitably by presenting in an English dress what the 
great oriental scholars of Europe, Lassen, Burnouf and Ritter (but 
principally the former) have worked out for us from the literature of 
the East, and from the raw materials collected by our countrymen in 
India. 

An authentic chapter of ancient Indian history upwards of ^,000 
years old, can scarcely fail to be interesting to the English reader in 
this country, whether he be the hard worked official, whose impor- 
tant duties in the administration of government leave him hut little time 

(a.) Jour, of Bong. A. S. Vol. v. p. 523. 

(h.) it is gratifying to national pride to think that in the throe great achievements of 
modern scholarship in this eciitiirj, the decypherment of hieroglyphics, of wedge-formed 
characters, and of the Lath in.scriptioiis, the names of our countrymen Toung, Prinsep and 
Hawlinson should stand forth so pre-eminent, and although iJr. Young was subsequently 
eclipsed by the more extended discoveries of Champoliidn, the glory belouging to the 
former two, and e.8pecia]Iy to Prinsep, is shared by none. 

(c) Angria’s Colaba, though forming the southern headlands of the harbour of Bora- 
bay, was almost a terra incognita to Europeans, till its eschcatfto the British (»ovcramc«tin 
iSdO, and even now is but little visited. 

f(i } Itwmuld be gratifying to think that the lovely shrub, which is known by this name 
as well in swampy Bengal as in the wild jungles, of the Bombay Goncan, is indebted for h 
t-o pious Buddhists, who thus strove to embalm the memory of their great Monarchy and the 
finding it in the neighbourhood of Buddhist Caves, such as Kenari and Carli, cheri, sites this 
notion j but I learn from Dr. Wilson, that the Asoka tree is mentioned m the aarnayhna, 
the bulk of which is set down by the best yauscrit scholars as anterior to Bud«,iha. 
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for the comparatively trifling pursuits of philology and antiquities, or 
whether the inquiring Native student, who may be surprised to find 
that the most accurate accounts of the good old times of his own 
country are to be obtained through the literature of Europe. 

Haply also, the European statesman, amid all the civilization of 
the liiDeteenth century, but with the same, perhaps even exaggerated, 
social evils pressing upon his attention, which engaged the benevo- 
lent Asoka, may pick up one or two bints for good government from 
the enlightened despotism of India twenty -one centuries ago. The 
genial climate of tropical Asia, its fertile soil, the simple wants of its 
inhabitants, and the absence of any densely peopled manufacturing 
districts, may render it more easy for an Indian Sovereign to contri- 
bute by slight acts of beneficence to the happiness of his people than it 
would be for a Government in Europe; yet some of the Hindu institu- 
tions, the wayside well and avenue, the groves of mango, and other 
fruit trees, sometimes extending for miles (a,) the Dharmsalaor car- 
ravanserai for poor travellers, seem capable of a worldwide applica- 
tion, and their universal appearance in all Hindu States is a most 
gratifying recognition of the claims of the poorer classes of society 
by the rich and powerful. 

The grandfather of Asoka was Cliandrcigupia who, by a happy 
divination of Sir W. Jones, once much doubted but fully established 
by modern scholarship, is clearly identified with the Sandracottus of 
the Greeks. From native records but still more from the testimony 
of the Greek historians and ambassadors, we are enabled to obtain a 
tolerably clear view of this founder of the Maurya Dynasty. Chandra^ 
giipia's birth and origin are uncertain ; Buddhist accounts make him 
out to be of royal descent, and of the family of the Sakyds to which 
Buddha himself belonged, but the fact of his having founded an em- 
pire and of his grandson Asd/ra having made a still more powerful 
impression on the Asiatic mind by his conversion to Buddhism, and 
by his successful exertions to propagate his new faith, would readily 
account for the royal genealogy afterwards attributed to the founder of 

fa.) One such tope of mango trees I saw near Goruckpur, extending for at least three 

smiles, ■/ 
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the race. In a Sanscrit play (a,) which has for its hero the Bramin 
minister of the latter is mentioned as a Vrishah or 

Sudra, though he is also called a scion of the previous Nanda dynas- 
ty which he had deposed; but Lassen,, on a comparison of all the autho- 
rities, feels no doubt that he was a man of low cast, though, with our 
knowledge of royal dynasties In India, this fact does not appear con- 
clusively to decide that his family had not previously been seated on a 
throne* 

On the invasion of India by A le:^ander, he appears to have served as 
a young man in the opposing forces, and there seems little leason for 
doubting that Justin (b,) contains a portion of true history, when he 
describes Ckandragupta as tlie leader of the successful insurrection 
which drove the successors of Alexander out of the Punjab. But he 
observes that he made use of the victory to^ convert the liberty so ac- 
quired for his fellow countrymen into a despotism for himself*. . . . • . 

titulum libertatisy post victoriam, in- seryitutem verterat, siquidem 
occupato regno popuJurn, quern ab'externi' dominatione vinclicaverat 
ipse sorvitio premebat.^^ 

It is probable that at this period he obtained for himself the king- 
doms of Porus and Taxiles in the Punjab, and the intrigues of a Bra- 
min named Ckanakut are mentioned, as having been very serviceable 
to him in placing him on the gddi. He extended liis possessions 
rapidly to the eastward, and soon ^ afterwards succeeded in ejecting 
from his capital of Pataiiputra, (the Falibrothra of tlie Greeks) (c,) 
the powerful monarch of t!ie Prasii whom the Buddliist writers call 
Dhdna Nanda^ or the Kanda of wealth ; but the historians of Alexan- 
der, Xancirames, the similarity of which.'name to the Sanscrit Xandra- 
mas (moon) is pointed out by Lassen. 

It would appear that this latter victory was not obtained without 

fa,) JMudru Kadrova. 2. Wilsoa^s Hiiitlu Theatre. 
fk) li, XV, 4. 

fc.J The site of this town seems now to have been clearly, ma<le out by Schlegd to be 
on the Ganges at the confluence of the Soane, and near the more modem Patna 5 see 
Eitter^s Asien, V. 508 5 the Chinese traveller iiiun ThsaiVg whom Klaproth has translated, 
describes the city as still flourishing, A. D. G50. 
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difficulty or llie new kingdom enjoyed without opposition, for the 
Bramin minister of the ejected Naiid a dynasty seems to have succeed- 
ed in forming ajpowerful confederacy composed of five independ- 
ent Indian Rajahs, and the great king of the Mlechas or Parasikas 
(Parsis) who can be no other than Seleucus, the then reigning Prince 
of Persia. The wily Bramin Chdnakia^ however, was at hand to de- 
feat this powerful coalition which sought to reinstate the heir of the 
Nandas on the throne of PaMlipuiray for hj sowing jealousies 
amongst them he contrived to break up their force, and Chandragup- 
ta from that time enjoyed the throne undisturbedly and was able to 
extend his rule far and wide. Lassen thinks that he even met Seleu- 
cus himself successfully in the field, and that the fact mentioned by the 
Greeks of the latter having exchanged the provinces of Gedrosia, Ara- 
chosia, and Paropamisus with Chandragupta for five hundred ele- 
phants, is only to be explained on the assumption of a successful 
campaign on the part of the latter against the Greeks. 

From this period, however, it is clear than the relations between 
Seleucus and Chandragupta became most intimate. They inter- 
changed presents and the celebrated Megasthenes was sent to Palibro- 
tha Jas the Greek ambassador, the exact date of which important 
occurrence does not appear, but it was previous to the year 280 
B. C. as in that year Seleucus died. If the work of Megasthenes on 
India had come down to us, it would have been the most important gift 
to the oriental Scholar, Antiquary, and Statesman, that antiquity 
could have bequeathed ; for it would have displayed an authentic 
picture of the greatest Hindu Monarchy which had existed up to 
that time by a European Scholar of the age of Aristotle, and one ap- 
parently gifted with every endowmerit for truthful and philosophic 
narration. As it is, the industry of learned Germans of our day has 
collected a mass of accurate information respecting the India of that 
period, which is nearly all traceable to Megasthenes. (a.) 

The extent of the kingdom which Chandragupia carved out for 
himself, can be ascertained much more accurately from Greek than 

(tt) See Scwanbeck ; and E. Fragmenta Historicorain Grfficorum. 
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from Hindu authorities. The latter only inform us that he reigned 
B.t Pataliputra^ d.nd ihsit he subjected the peninsula ofKattyawar to 
his rule. From the former we gather that his empire extended to 
the Indus on the one hand, to the mouths of the Ganges on the other, 
and to the south was only bounded by the ¥indhyan range. Ougein 
in Malwa was therefore within the limits of his empire, and he placed 
his grandson Asoka in that province as his Lieutenant. He appears 
to have acquired Gujerath by conquest in the latter period of his 
reign, but the wild country bordering the AravuIIi range, now held 
by the Rajputs, and never fully conquered till the time of the great 
Akbar, does not seem to have acknowledged his sway. If then the 
expression of Plutarch that he conquered the whole of India, be an 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that he founded a mighty empire, 
and all the accounts are unanimous as to the overwhelming force he 
was able to maintain in arms, (a,) Chandrftgupta reigned for four 
and twenty years, and died 291 B. C, He was succeeded by his son 
Vinduscira^ of whom we know but little. Huimachos was sent to him 
as ambassador by Aniiochus Soier, and the Greeks who do not 
mention liim by his proper name, but under another title Amitachates 
or Amilraghata (Slayer of the enemy), state that he requested 
Anliochiis to buy for him some sweet wine, some figs, and a Sophist 
versed in the Greek philosophy. The Greek Monarch sent him the 
wine and the figs, but remarked that it was not usual among the 
Greeks to sell philosophers. Upon which Lassen remarks that as 
such also was not the custom amongst Hindus, the latter part of 
the story was probably a llourish for Greek glorification. 

During the reign of this Monarch, relations were also entered into 
with the Greek rulers of Egypt, and Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to 
him Dionysius as Ills Envoy. 

Vindmura is said to have had sixteen wives, and a hundred and 
one sons, of whom Asoka and Tishya were born ol the same mother, 

Asoka was sent during his fathers lifetime to quell a serious insur- 
reotion which had broken out at Taxusila in the Punjab* On ap- 


fa.J Strabo xv. 1, 53. F!l E.;N. vi. 5. : 
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proachiDg the city the inhabitants came out to meet him, and assured 
him that they were not enleagued against the Maha-Eajah but against 
his minister who had been oppressing them, whereupon Asoka made 
a grand peaceable entry into the town. He subsequently conquered 
the adjoining territory of the who cannot be the people of 
that name in the North (Kashgar), but were probably a colony plant- 
ed by the latter in the neighbourhood of the Indus. 

At a later period Asd/r« was sent by Vindusara to Ougein to take 
charge of the province now called Malwa ; the reason assigned for 
which move is that he had been discovered plotting against his father’s 
life, who thereupon took steps to remove the dangerous intriguer from 
bis capital. According to another account, Vinchsura destined the 
throne for his son Siisima, whom a short time before his death he had 
sent to Taxasila, which had again revolted. When Asoka heard 
shortly afterwards of his father being on his deathbed, he posted wlth^ 
out delay from Ougein to Pdialiputra^ where he made himself master 
of the government, and put all his brothers to death with the excep- 
tion of Tishya. It is to be hoped that this general massacre is a 
caiumniatiDg invention of the Bramins, although we find it narrated 
in the Mahawanso, p. SL 

If Chandragupta holds a distinguished place in ancient Indian 
history from his having established the greatest Indian empire which 
the world had then seen, his grandson Asoka shines forth much more 
prominently from his having been the monarch to propagate Bud- 
dhism with such wonderful ardor, and still more from his being the 
first Prince of whom we possess undoubted historical records in his 
. own language. As his history is derived in great part from the 
inscriptions left by him, it may be useful to give a short sketch of the 
character and discovery of these monuments. 

These, inscriptions are to be found on columns, and on rocks. 
The latter are to be met with at Gimar in Kaltyawar, at Dhauli in 
Orissa^ and at Kapiir-di-gin near Peshawar. But as the former were 
the earliest made known to us, it will be well to describe them first* 

The Delhi column, was the first of which notice was given to the 
world. It is situated near the banks of the Jumna within the old wall 
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of tbe city to the N. W., and is called the Mth, or pillar, of Finiz- 
Siiali, because it stands in a palace erected by that Emperor ; but 
whence he obtained it is unknown. The second is at Allahabad, and 
equally betokens the dominion of the Mussulmans, as it presents aa 
inscription of the Emperor Jihangir, who on mounting the throne in 
1605, caused it to be again erected. It had been pulled down by the 
previous fanatical Maliomedan rulers of India, as a monument of su- 
perstition, about the middle of the fourteenth century ; and at an ear- 
lier period it must also have been prostrated for some reason or other 
not now ascertainable, as we find on it an inscription of the Rajah 
Smmdragupta who reigned in the fourth century after Christ, and 
who must have again erected the column, as inscriptions are to be 
found upon it which could not have been carved whilst the column 
was standing, and which are of a later date than the inscription of 
Asoka, This remarkable pillar maintained its old position in the fort 
built by Akbar, and Jihmgir until the year 1799, when the English 
officer in charge who was making alterations in the fortress allowed 
it to be pulled down, {a,) 

A third column is still standing on the spot where it was originally 
erected at Bakhra, on the road from Patna to Kajipur ; it has no 
inscription, but is otherwise uninjured. The same part of India con- 
tains two other pillars with inscriptions, one at Matthiah in the Rajah 
ofBettiah’s district; and one at R^idhia, near the Nepal frontier to 
the east of the Gandak. From so many columns being found in one 
neighbourhood it is easy to believe the accounts which have been 
handed down that Asoka erected very many of them throughout his 
territories. 

They appear to have been all alike both in size and ornament, 
and are ail of the same material, a red sandstone. Their height was 
a little more than 40 (French 1) feet, their circumference at the base 
10, and below the capital 6 feet. The latter was ornamented with 
a chaplet of lotus flowers, and was surmounted by an abacus on 
which was a couching lion; including the lion, the capital was 

(a,) J. of As. S. of Bengal, iii. p. 106 j iv, p. 127. vi. p. 7&6. 
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6 feet in height. The lion has a clear reference to the name of 
Buddha, Sukyasinka^ (The lion of the Sakyas); such pillars therefore 
were called <S''m/mston5Aa, Lion- Asoka himself terms them 

virtue-pillars, because he had engraved upon them 
liis laws, and exhortations to good conduct. On this account they 
are also called Dharmasiambha. 

The inscription which is to be found of identical import on all 
four columns is divided into four parts, directed to each quaiter of 
the heavens. On the Delhi column another inscription is found run- 
ning round the pillar beneath the others, and an addition is also 
found to the inscription on the east face, which is wanting in the 
others. The Allahabad column has also got a special inscription of 
four lines. 

The oldest of these inscriptions is dated in the twelfth year after 
the Maha-Rajah’s coronation, the remainder in the six and twentieth 
year* 

The second class of inscriptions which are engraved on the rock 
are to be found on the w'est, the northwest, and the east side of In- 
dia. Those on the west are below the bill ofGirnar, in the Kattyawar 
Peninsula, near Junaghur, whose old name Javdnagada marks it 
out as a seat of ancient Greek dominion. They are found on a 
projecting block of granite, three sides of which are covered with 
inscriptions ; the easterly one belongs to Asoka, the westerly to the 
king and great Satrap Rudrademan, the northerly to Skaiidagiipla, 

The first, which alone concerns us now, is divided by lines into 
fourteen edicts which are so placed that the first six follow each other 
to the left, the second to the right, and the thirteenth and fourteenth 
are beneath the latter, (a.) The fourth edict dates from the 12th 
year after the Rajalf s coronation. The third mentions a Regulation 
of the same year, which was, , probably, then also promulgated. The 
eighth edict refers to an occurrence in the tenth year, but which 
doubtless had not been published till a later period. In the fifth edict 

fa,J Sec 12. As. Jour, p. 153. where a lithograph of the inscription and a most valuable 
fxitical revision of the text in Roman charactfrs by Professor H. H. Wilson, arc to he 
found. 
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a general order of the 13th year is to be found* The conclusion con- 
tains no dale, but from the above premises we may collect that the 
whole inscription was not engraved until after the 13th year* 

The inscriptions of Asoka next to be mentioned were discovered 
near Bkuvaneswara the old capital of Orissa, on one of three low 
rocks called Asmisiama near the village of Dkaulu The Bist ten 
edicts, and the fourteenth, correspond in meaning entirely with the 
preceding, but the language is somewhat different, tliough it is not 
a translation, but a repetition of the same ideas with slightly varying 
phraseology. There occur here also two special inscriptions not 
found elsewhere. These inscldptions contain no date, but the third 
and fourth belong to the i2th year after the coronation like the cor- 
responding ones in Girnar. 

The third edition of this inscription is in the Arian character, and 
is to be found on a block of stone standing on a rock near the village 
Kapur^di^Giriy which is situated on the small rivulet Kulapam, a days 
journey to tiie N. of the Cabul river. The inscription on the northern 
side corresponds with the first eleven edicts of Girnar, tliat on the 
southern side with the three remaining ones. This inscription also is 
no translation of either of the two others, but about half of it corres- 
ponds in tvords with the Girnar inscription ; the second edict is 
shorter, the sixth on the contrary much longer ; the ninth differs 
greatly from the two others, the three last edicts are also much more 
full than those at Girnar. 

It appears from Asbka^s own words that he caused these inscrip- 
tions to be engraved in many other places. He not only published 
Miscripiions of different import, but he caused the same inscription to 
be set up in different forms, at full length, abridged, and in a form 
between the two others; (a,) they were repeated thus often on account 
of the beauty of their contents, which it was desirable that the people 
should become acquainted with. 

These inscriptions possess the inestimable value of giving us the 

{<£.) The Girnar inscription XIV, states. “ The god- beloved benevolent minded Maha- 
Kajah, has caused this Law to bo engra^^d j it is (appears) with abbreviation, in a raidclAe 
/orm, and expanded, but the whole never in any one place, confuses.” 
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Eajah’s own account in his own words of his actions and motives. 
They are also of the highest worth for a history of Indian languages, 
as they present us the oldest forms of the vernacular dialects in an 
authentic character, and afford a firm basis for the comparative gram- 
mar of the great, multifarious, and complicated, Sanscrit family of 
tongues. As an inquiry into this subject is foreign to the immediate 
object under discussion, and as one class of these inscriptions is still 
almost unknown, (a.) it may suffice to make one remark only, viz., that 
they afford us specimens of three popular languages; one on the north- 
west frontier, a second on the west, and a third on the east side of India; 
for although the Pillar-inscriptions differ in a few forms from those at 
Dhaulif they nevertheless belong on the whole to the same formation, 
and may be considered as the Blagadhi of philologists. As this dia- 
lect is also used on the Delhi pillar, which is beyond the borders of 
Magadha^ Asoka appears to have shown special favor to the vernacu- 
lar tongue of his own capital, and from the prevailing usage of this 
affiliated form of Sanscrit, we may possibly explain why it is that the 
Singalese who derived their Buddhism from the same country, also 
term the sacred language of their books Magadkiy (b,) otherwise 
called Palu The honor of having revealed to posterity the meaning of 
these inscriptions belongs to James Prinsep, who was the first to 
decipher the two alphabets in which they are written, and the first to 
publish and explain them. And, although on subsequent examination 
of the originals, a few corrections have been found necessary for several 
of his explanations, it must never be forgotten that he undertook this 
task without any special preparation in the studies connected with it, 
so that whoever looks upon his achievements from this point of view 

(«,) Professor Lassen had not then seen the revised text of the Kapur-di-Giri inscrip- 
tion, 12 As. Jour. p. 152. 

(b,) A bystander In the Supreme Court will also observe that the language of the 
Holy Books of the Jains, or Shrawuks, is M&gadhi but we learn from the Kev. Dr. Ste- 
phenson’s translation of the Kalpa-SutraikiSiX the later writings of the Jains are in Sanscrit, 
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must acknowledge that they rank among those discoveries which 
mark a grand step forward in our inquiries into antiquity, (cl) 

In these inscriptions does not mention himself by ids own 
name, but by another, Priyadarsin, I e., the benevolent-minded ( ac- 
cording to Lassen, but the good-looking, or agreeable looking accord- 
ing to Horace Wilson), and to this name is prefixed the adjective, 
Bemnampriya god-beloved. 

Besides these inscriptions the writings of the Singalcse Budhists 
form the principal source for our knowledge of Asoka's iiklory. (/;.) 

In his youth he was appointed, as has been already stated, viceroy 
of and resided at Ougein. On his journey there, he met at 

the town of Kitiagin (which was probably in the Harowti range) 
with the beautiful daughter of a Seth or Srhhtin (c.) whom he marri- 
ed, and who bore him a son named iliu/aWra, and two years after- 
wards a daughter named Sanghamilra* (d*) 

He was crowned at Patalipiitra in the fourth year of his reign ; 
and from this year which was 259 B. C, he dates not only his 
inscriptions, but other acts of his reign. 

Asoka like his two predecessors belonged to the Braminical faith; his 
father used to feed sixty thousand bramins daily, and he himself dur- 
ing the fiirst three years of his reign followed the same course. In 
the latter of these years he renounced his earlier faith, and became a 
convert to the doctrine of Buddha, (e*) The southern and northern 

(a,) it is much to be regretted that the interesting papers of Mr, Prinsep on this 
subject tracing the steps of his discovery in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, should not have 
been collected and republished. The valuable work by Mr. Thohy Prinsep contains 
only the results of his brother's discoveries bearing on Baelrian and Bid o •Scythian 
History. 

(b.) in another part of his work Lassen gives a detailed account of the rich Buddhist 
literature of Ceylon. 

(c.) Lassen explains this term to mean the head of a trade or guild Horace Wilson trans- 
lates the term by the word Provost, 1 Pliadu Theatre 16 5 and it seems probable that the 
city officer so well known in this part of India under the name of Nagar-selh is the modern 
representation of the ancient Sresti, or Sreshtin. 

(d,) Mahawanso. c. XIH p. 76. ^ , (e,) Mahawanso. c. V. 
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Buddhists give entirely different account of his conversion. Accord- 
ing to the former he was converted by his nephew the son 

of his eldest brother, whom he had murdered when he ascended the 
throne. But, if there is any truth in this tale, one portion of it is 
evidently incorrect, as Nigrodka at this period was only seven years 
old. After the latter had persuaded the Maha-Rajah to adopt the 
new doctrine, he converted the people also and confirnied them in 
the observation of the law. According to another version of the 
narrative Asoka appears to have become disgusted at the mode in 
which the bramins abused his generosity, and to have determined 
thereupon to examine the doctrines of other sects, (a,) 

The northern Buddhists describe his conversion to have been 
effected by a miracle, and by another person named Sanmdray the son 
of a or m-erchant ; the account therefore wants the charac- 

teristics of true history. (b^) 

Even however if any real influence iu Asoka's conversion can be 
Kscvihed to Nigrodka according to the former account, it must not 
be overlooked that the determination to give up the faith of his 
ancestors was chiefly caused by his own reflections on the superiority 
of Buddhist to Braminical doctrines. This clearly appears from his 
own words in which he contrasts the previous condition of things with 
those established by himself. Formerly, an immense number of 
animals were slaughtered at his palace for food^ (c,) One of the 
fundamental laws of Buddhism, the Ahima^ or non-destruction of 
living beings, was especially overlooked ; and the disregard of Parents, 
of Bramins, and of Srarnans had every where got the upper hand, (ri.) 

Since he bad adopted the Law, this state of things had completely 
changed, (c.) 

It was therefore the mildness of the new doctrine, the universal 

fa.J Mahawaiiso. p. 23. 

(k) A.ccording to the As6ka-A vadaua (See BumoiiPs Introduction a lUIistoric du Budd- 
liisme I. p. 365) Asoka at the commencement of his reign was a cruel tyrant, and was 
called in consequence Kandas6ka, As6k:a the furious. 

(c.; Girnar laser. I. 7.. {d.J Girnar inscr. IV. 1. 

(r.) Ib. IV 5. 6. where it is added ^obedience is now also shown to Barents and Elders.^ 
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respect for life enjoined by it, its prevailing tendency to promote 
human happiness and virtue, that determined him to adopt the Law 
of Buddha and to attempt it's propagation. He not only adopted it 
for himself, but required his sons, grandsons, and their successors 
to observe it. He points out compliance with the law as the best of 
all works, and endowments to it as the best of all gifts, (a.) 

In reference also to the period of his conversion his own words 
are much more trustworthy than the accounts of a later period. He 
states that he only obtained complete insight into the truth in the lOlIi 
year after his coronation ; from that period he renounced the usual 
amusements of royally, and dedicated himself entirely to the per- 
formance of the duties enjoined upon monarchs by the Law. 

AsSka. announced his conversion to the people by llonrish of tniin- 
pets, and celebrated it by a grand festival, at which fire-works and 
other festivities found a place, {bf 

The intimate connection of Asoka with Buddhism may make it 
desirable for the English reader to have the principal facts of Buddha's 
life and history here briefly noticed, and the results placed before 
him of the remarkable scholarship of the present day which have 
made the Literature of the most distant nations, the Chinese, Singalese, 
Mongols, Thibetans, Nepalese, and Bunnans, render up its treasures 
in order to complete the picture wdiich the Buddhist and Braminical 
writings of India afford us. 

Sakya Gautama^ as he calls himself, a Kshetrya by cast, and 
of the royal race of the Sahjas who ruled at Kopikwaslu (a town near 
the modern Lucknow.) (c,) was born in the year 593, B. C. lie was 
educated right royally both in llie arts and sciences of tlie day ; and 
he spent the first 28 years of his life in the usual enjoyments of a 
court, and in company of his three wives, at one of his father's palaces. 
In his twenty-ninth year reflections on the great problems of life drove 
him into solitude bent on discovering a remedy for the evils which 
he observed to prevail in the tvorld. Flying from tiie royal palace by 

{a.) Giniar Inscr. IV, 10. (Z#,) Giniar Inscription IV, 0. 

(c ) Sec 5. EiUer’s Asicti 510. 
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stealth, he cut off his hair, and donned the yellow robe, which siibse- 
queiitly became the canonical attire of the Buddhist priesthood, and 
he betook himseif to the fastnesses of the Rajmahal Hills. He next 
sought out a celebrated abode of Bramins, on a hill near Gmja^ but 
soon ascertained that their practises were naught, and their doctrines 
bootless. He then withdrew to a solitary spot on the Nilgim river an 
affluent of the Phalgu where with afew disciples he spent six years 
in fastings and niorlifications of the flesh. But finding that his men- 
tal powers became impaired by such lengthened vigils, he renoun- 
ced these ascetic practices^ upon which his disciples deserted him and 
fled to Benares to expiate the sin of their master. Thus left alone 
SaJeya Gautama sat down absorbed in thought, under a Bodhi tree 
(j^ctt-5 and invigorated by his more generous diet he suc- 

ceeded in attaining the highest state of perfect knowledge, and 
became a Buddha or Enlightened. 

For the next nineteen years be wandered about northern Hindus- 
tan living entirely on alms, and making innumerable converts. His 
chief resting places during this period are fondly enumerated in later 
days by his disciples and have formed objects of pilgrimage to Bud- 
dhists from the most distant countries even down to the present 
times, (a.) 

His royal birth secured for his doctrines a ready acceptance 
amongst the upper classes of society, and the Rajahs of Kosala, Sra- 
vasit, and Ayodhia, or Oudh as well as his own father, vied with each 
other in erecting spacious Vihdras, or monasteries, to receive the 
devotees of the new faith. After promulgating during this period the 
doctrines which up to the present day have combined the greatest 
number of mankind, next to the Christian religion, in the same belief, 
this royal reformer and truly great man, feeling his end approaching, 
withdrew in company of a few of his disciples to a solitary tope of 
Saul trees near Kusinazara on the Gandak^ and there breathed his 

(a,) The pilgrimage of the Burmese Ambassador to Gaya will be remembered hy 
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last in the month of Vaisak (April-May) 543, B, C., being the twenti- 
eth yccir of his mission, and the lifty-fifth of his life, (a.) 

It was therefore 233 years after the death of Buddha, or 260 B. C., that 
Asd/ra adopted the important step of embracing Buddhism. Having 
done so, he set no bounds to his zeal in endeavouring to propagate his 
new religion, and the laws and virtues enjoined by it, not only through- 
out his own territories, but in all adjoining countries. ]\L'iiiy of his 
proclamations have this object in view. In one inscription he enjoins 
that a meeting should be held every fifth year, both in the countries 
conquered by him, and in tliose in alliance with him (/>.) I'liere, 
confession was to be made by each individual, and the leading men 
were carefully to expound the laws, such as obedience to lather and 
mother, liberality to friends, relations, Bramins and Iranians, absti 
nence from killing any living being, from prodigality, and from evi 
speaking. 

One of the most important events of reign was the third 
Synod of Buddhists which he assembled in the 17th year of his reign 
B. C. 246. (c.) It was then determined to propagate the faith hy 
Missions to foreign parts: and the heresies whicli intriguing Bra- 
mins, insinuating themselves into the under the guise 

of Buddhists, had been studious to introduce amongst the faitldui, 
were then extirpated. Amongst the Sthavmu or Leaders (the 
Thero of the Mahawanso) then sent abroad Alahadharmaraxlta is men- 
tioned as having been dispatched to Alahurdshtra, and Lassen ob.serves 
that this is the first occasion on which the latter name appears in 

fa.J ].iassen in another partoriiiii! work meutioiis the following aufliorities for hi.s life. Col- 
lections from Thibetan works, hj Csonia tic Kornes, A. S. Ucs. xx. p, 205;8einnMt His- 
tory’ of the Mast JUongoIs j a lile of BnUdha translated from the Mongol by Kjfjproth; Asia 
Polygi; Tumour’s translation from Uio FaM commentary on the JimitiJutrafi.s Jonr, cA 
the As. S. of ikmgal, vii. p. 71)U ; Buruoufs extracts from the sacred writings in his latro- 
ducfion a rhistoire du Buddhisme; andCsoma^s Analysis of the Thibetan Lhdra^ As. lies, 
XX, p, 41. p, 393. £ , , : , 

(b.) Girnar Inscription, III. 1. 

(cf) The first Synod was held by Kiisyapa, whom Buddha had nominated as his 
successor, imvnedialelj after the kilter’s death B. 0. 543/ and at this Synod dio sacred 
books of the Buddhists were collected, The second Synod was heltl B. C. and 
12,00,000 Bhixii or devotees arc said to have been present, 
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Indian History, and tto at this period only comprehend:- 

ed the narrow ancient seat of the Mahrattas in Eagiana to the 
north of the Godavery, The Missionary however in this small district 
made 1,70,000 converts and 10,000 priests devoted themselves to a 
spiritual calling. ■ 

Asoka was also most successful in his Missio-nary efforts in the adjoin- 
ingkingdoms on both sides of the Himalayah, and seems especially to- 
have suceeded in extirpating the previous snake worship wdiich had 
existed in Cashmire and Gandhara. This latter fact appears in the 
native history of Cashmire as weil as in his own inscriptions. But it was 
not toTndia alone that he confined himself. For Apardntaka) (some 
place on the western frontier,) Suwai'nabhuuii, (either Biiniiah as 
Tumour supposes, or the Arabian or Persian coast according to 
Lassen,) and above all Lanka or Ceylon received the Vvhed of the 
Law (a) with alacrity. 

T© this latter island Asoka despatched his own son Alahindra, a 
youth of twenty, who had devoted himself to the priestly calling and 
a missionary life with an enthusiasm equal to his father’s. These 
efforts were crowned with success, and the Ceylon authorities are full 
of most minute details of the mode in which the king Devdndm-^ 
prii/a and the inhabitants of Ceylon were concerted to the new faith; 
the royal family having previously been Brarninical in their worship as 
belonging to the great Arian race of conquerors, and the majority of 
Singalese being probably snake worshippers. (6.) 

{a.} Bombay *fravellers who have visited Ellora aud Ajanta will recollect tiie 
frequency of this Buddhist s3'mbol. 

(A) These accounts are interesting in another point of view’ as showing the intercourse 
bet, ween Cejdou and the kingdoms in the interior of India at that early period. But 
Lassen does not appear to have been struck with the speed at which the jouriiies were 
made. Thus, the ambassador from Ceylon embarks at Jambukola near JalTnaj, and in 
seven days makes the north coast of India in the Bay of Bengal which, although it would 
be respectable work for a modern dipper, is perhaps not too much for a native orallv 
such as we now see them in the hshing boats ol Bombay harbour, during the S. W. mon- 
soorij but then he reaches .Pataliputra from the Bengal Coast in seven da3^s more, which 
not even the Governor General with all the appliances of the empire could now accomplish. 
So also, when As 6 /ca sent <.lown to Ceylon a branch of Buddha’s sacred Pipal tree, which 
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It is clear also that exerted himself to introduce Buddhism 
amongst the different Greek monarchies into which Alexaiider's con- 
quests had been broken up. Thus in the Giniar Inscription we find 
lorn asserting that The king of the Javana and further the through 
him (becoming) four kings, Turamaya, Antigona and 3Iaga universal- 
ly follow the prescripts of the Law of the god-beloved Eajah. (u.) 

The name of Anliocluis has disappeared from the Girnar inscrip- 
tion but is found in the corresponding one at Kapur- Jd-giri^ as well 
as lliose of Antigoinis and Magas. 

This mention of contemporary Greek monarclis is most important 
for Indian history. Magas king ofCyrene died '258 B, C. : Aiitiochos 
II of Syria 247 ; Ptolemy II of Egypt 216; Antigonus Gonatas of 
Macedonia, 239 ; and it is not improbable that Asd/ra sent ambassa- 
dors to all these monarchson ascending the -throne in 263 B. C. We 
learn from the Greek authorities the desire which the Seleucida) and 
the Ptolemies displayed, to open up diplomatic relations with the 
powerful Hindu kingdom on the Ganges, and although we may as- 
cribe to oriental vanity Asoka's statement as to the adoption of the 
Law in the kingdoms of the West, we may well imagine that the en- 
lightened and tolerant Greek Monarchs in their desire to attract 
eastern commerce to their new empires would readily encourage 
Asoka’s efforts at proselytism. 

A remarkable institution was created by Asd^Y/ in the i7th year of 
his reign, and which deserves the more notice, as the want of a simi- 
lar otiice has often attracted the attention of Statesmen in England. 
Officers called Dharmn-MIahamdira or Ministers of Justice, were 
appointed to superintend the promulgation and observance of the 
law in all parts, both, of tlie kingdom, and of allied states. They wei'e 
directed to he in attendance at all public places, at Markets, and 

jnirntMiIouslv found itFclfiii a golden basket of the Malui-llajali, the vessei whicli bore it 
reached the mouth of llie Ganges in seven clays from FalaJiputra, ami iu another seven 
days the vessel conlaiuhig the holy cutting reached Jatlha on the coast of Ceylon. 

{a.) Girnar, Xlil. The fourth missing name appears in the/Capwr-d^-fViW Inscriptiop 
Ao be Alexander, but Mr, Norris {8 As, Jouni. p. 303.) remarks that the name is not piaiiL 
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even in the Zenanas of his own family, (a.) Mahamatra also ap- 
pear to have accompanied his sons, and other great officers as advisers, 
when placed in charge of a province. (5.) 

Lassen remarks with justice on the extraordinary value which As6^ 
ka’s inscriptions possess , from the numerous minute circumstances 
which they detail, and which enable us to obtain a tolerably accurate 
view of the condition of Indian Society at that period, and wdiich at 
the same lime display, in the most favorable light, the beneficial ope- 
ration of Buddhism on the actions of the Monarch. It is desirable 
therefore, to notice in some detail the remaining inscriptions which 
have not been hitherto mentioned, and I will do so nearly in the 
words of the distinguished German Scholar. 

The influence of Buddhism displays, itself in the most pleasing form 
in the anxiety of the Rajah to devote his whole time to the furtherance 
of his people's welfare both in this world and the next. He reproaches 
himself for having previously neglected public business, and for not 
obtaining information of what was going on. With a view to this 
latter object, he appointed special officers called or In- 

formers, who were at all times to bring him intelligence, whether he 
was in his private cabinet, or amusing himself with his wife and chil- 
dren, or promenading in his garden, so that he might at once dispatch 
the affairs of State. Orders emitted either by himself, or by his 3Ia- 
hamitra he first of all laid before a Council of State, and obtained 
their opinion upon them. He states, that he was not at all satisfied 
with his own exertions for dispatching business, that he was always at 
work to promote the good of mankind, and he exhorts his sons and 
grandsons to observe the same course. But this noble minded man 
ought to be allowed to speak in his own simple words. 

{a,) Giraar Inscription VI. 6. Dhaiili, V. 4 

{b.) Hereditary Bramin Officers called JOhimn-adhikari are still to be found througboat 
ibe Deccan, in Kandesh, and even in some parts of the Concan, but I learn from Dado})a 
Fandurang. Superintendent of Government Schools, that their jurisdiction merely compriz- 
es, breaches of rules of cast, for which they levy fines or ordain penance, and even proceed 
to excommunicaiion. It is possible that as all this country was formerly a stronghold 
of Buddhism we may here see one of Asoka's insUtutions transformed and adapted to sub- 
serve tlie great system of Bramin supremacy. 
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Account of the great Hindu Monarch, Anoka. 

» For there is bo content to me in the discharge or completion of 
business, atid the noblest tiling to accomplish is the good of tlie whole 
world. But the ground work of this is the discharge and completion 
of business ; there is no higher duty than the good of the whole world. 
All my efforts are to remove sin from created beings, to make them 
happy here below, and to enable them to gain heaven hereafter. For 
this purpose I have inscribed the present law ; may it be long pre- 
served, and may my sons, my grandsons, and ray great grandsons in 
the same manner strive after the good of the whole worhl. This h 
difficult to accomplish without the greatest exertions.’' Girnar loser. 
YI. 8, after Westergaard’s transcript. 

The Rajaka were another species of Officers, and their duties are 
made known to us by the Pillar-inscriptions. They are characteristic 
of one of the most remarkable institutions of Buddiiism. These 
officers were especially appointed to promote the good of the people, 
to obtain information of their condition whether prosperous or tin- 
prosperous, to enjoin observance of the law, and to prevent its in- 
fraction quietly and firmly by gentle persuasion; it would seem that 
they were not allowed to employ severe punishments. They were 
directed to station themselves near topes of Piped trees, so highly re- 
verenced by Buddhists, and as these trees are found usually in tlie 
neigliboiirhood of villages, and by their grateful shade afford an ex- 
cellent baiting place for travellers, the Rajaka could not select a bet- 
ter locality for mixing with the people, and ascertaining their coiidb 
lion. Their duties were not confined to this object however, for in 
another passage they are directed to expound the ordinances of the 
law to the faithfui people, (a). 

The inscriptions tliemselves must also be looked upon as a inslru- 
meiit for promulgating the Law, and for enforcing the viitues enjoin- 
ed by it, as well as for preventing forbidden actions, and th(i sins aris- 
ing out of them, for the Rajah not only recounts his actions, but ex- 
pressly assigns this end for bis engraved monuments, It is not only 
future happiness, but present, that Asoka exerts himself to procure for 

(a) Dhauli Inscription. V. 1. 


Account of the great Hindu Blonarch, Asoka. [Jan. 

liis people, and be displays himself to ns in these iBscriptiorisas one of 
the jnstest and most benevolent rulers of mankind that the world has 
ever seen. He regards all good men as his children, (a.) He does 
not limit his cares to men alone, but, in accordance with the funda- 
mental law of Buddhism, the extends tliem also to animals. 

To numerous birds and beasts, terrestrial and aquatic, he showed 
special favor, and absolutely forbade the killing of certain specified 
classes. For the comfort of the outer man, he planted mango topes 
and prpal trees on the highway, and at the distance of every half 
Krosa (Kos) he dug wells, and erected rest-houses for the night. In 
many places inns (or Durramsaias) ^vere established for the use of 
•man and beast. 

The chief end of all his exertions however was the increase of 
Dlicmna in the compreliensive sense of the word which Buddhists 
ascribe to it, for with them it signifies not only the religious law, 
but also the law of nature and duties of every kind. This increase 
was to be effected by the observance of the two great branches of 
duty, submission to the law and freedom from sins. To the first 
branch belong charity, liberality, obedience to elders and teachers, 
respect to Drainins andSramans, kind treatment of servants, and other 
similar virtues. Under the second branch the chief duties are the non- 
destruction of any fabricated thing, and non-kiiiing of any living be- 
ing : under this must be included, anger, cruelty, cowardice, envy and 
similar bad passions. 

Three of Asoka's virtues deserve to be specially noticed ; His jus- 
tice in combinatioD with the allied virtue of mildness; his generosity; 
and liis tolerance to the faith of other men. 

The first is shown in his conquest of Kalinga, when the prisoners 
were neither massacred nor carried off as slaves. And he describes 
the glory most coveted by him to be, the discharge of judicial duties 
With justice, and the tempering of punishment with mercy. 

At an early period of his reign, he abrogated several capital 
punishments, and appears in the latter period of his life, if he did 

,(a) EA^ery good man is my offspring.^' Dliauli Inscription. XVI. 
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DOt quite abolish the punishment* at all events to have very seldoir? 
permitted it. Prisoners condemned to death who had been repriev- 
ed, were obliged to make pious gifts and to fast frequenliy during 
the remainder of their lives, in order to obtain happiness in the iiext 
world, (a.) 

Asoka's generosity to the Buddhist priesthood has been signaliz- 
ed in a legend which displays the true Indian characteristic of 
exaggeration; it makes him give away to (he assemhiy of the Arya 
(the Elect) ail his treasure, his empire, his wives and children, and 
himself, so that at the end he possessed nolliing but half of a fruit 
called Auialalca. That he did in fact give his whole kingdom to 
the priesthood is stated hy an inscription which was seen by the Chi- 
nese traveller Foe at a comparatively recent period on a column in 
PdA7/?;n/tra., and which mentioned that he had given the whole of 
Jambudwipa three times over to the Priesthood of the four quarters of 
the world, and had bought it back again with gold. This however 
may be looked upon as merely a symbolical act, to denote his subor- 
dination to the priests, and his obligation to maintain them. The 
other account of his generosity towards them may be relied upon as 
nearer the truth, when the great extent of his empire and of his wealth 
is considered. IHs own words alford testimony of his gifts to ilm 
Sthamra-, and of his injunctions to tb.e Mahamulra to distribute pre- 
sents among them. This liberality however had chieily in view t!ui 
furtherance and establishment of the Law ; a certain class of J/u/nl- 
mitm with the title Benevolent, were charged to siipjjly the llanies 
and their sons with presents la order that they might dispose of them 
in charity and obedience to the law. 

In respect of Asoka's tolerance, although indeed he considered 
that, for every relation of life, the precepts Dhcmm were those 
alone which conduced to happiness and led to eternal salvation, still 
he recognizes the right of all mankind to Jive according to tlieir own 
usages and manners ; he is far removed from the desire of enforcing 
the adoption of the law by persecution, and on the contrary he seeks 

(rt.) .Dhauli hiscription, II. IS. 
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to propitiate his subjects for its reception, by bis counsels^ his muni- 
ficence, and his care for the public welfare. It is observable that 
except ill one passage he always ranks Bramins before (cl) 

and he holds forth the making of presents to them as a meritorious act. 
This tolerant spirit shines out most clearly in his treatment of the 
Fashanda. (b.) He says that, formerly he had honored all these 
according to their respective manners of displaying reverence. In 
another passage in his 12lh year, he expresses the desire that all 
Pds/ianda should hencefordi live in quiet, if they strove to govern 
their passions, and to purify their being ; but he mentions no measures 
which he had adopted for converting them to the law. In a third 
passage he describes his treatment both of Bramins and Pdshunda 
more clearly ; he concilates the latter and Braminical penitents and 
fathers of families by gifts and honorary distinctions, not however 
with the view of increasing the number of the Pdshanda, He recog« 
nizes that they all possess books holy in their own eyes, and all suf- 
ficing Revelations, (c.j He says, there are different modes of treat- 
ing them, some are well disposed, others hostile. The former he 
invites to listen to and obey the law, and so to use the gifts and titles 
of honor he bestows on them as to make their increase in power con- 
duce to his own. To obtain this end he had appointed Dharma Alahti- 
mdtra, both in the capital, and in the land of the Vrdtya, as w^eli as in 
other provinces, and he points out as the results of this measure the 
great increase of the well disposed Pdshandct and their growing en- 
iightment by means of the law. 

It might be tedious to relate the various marks of respect which 
Asoka exhibited to honor the memory of the founder of his faiih, and 
it may be sufficient to state that the Buddhist accounts ascribe to him 
the mystical number of 84,000 vihdras, stupas, and Chailyas. (d.) 

This term originally means Ascetics, the ScxQpuffcxi of Megastheacs, but was used 
subsequently to distinguish Buddhist from Bramiiiicai priests. 

{/>.) t his word is used by Bramins to denote the followers of another faith, and princi- 
pally Buddhists and Jains 5 AwX^auses it to denote unbelievers. 

(c.) Girnar XII. 

[d) HheViMra is the collections of cells usually excavated, in which Xluddhist priests 
lived, and of which the neighbouring island of Salsett contains such an excellent example. 
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AccojuU of the great Hhidu Monarchy Asoka. 

« 

Bill Asoha's architecfiiral magnificence was not displayed in religi- 
ous edifices only. In the neighbourhood of OIrnar he built a grand 
bridge, and caused his Lieutenant Tushaspa to erect other splendid 
works in the province. Lassen concludes from the Iraiiic name of 
this officer that Asoka placed foreigners of merit in high posts. He 
enlarged also, and beautified, the city o( Srinagiir in Cashmire, and 
built there two large palaces, 

I Jiave been studious to select from my aolhorities all the passages 
relating to civil government which redound to the credit of AsSka^ 
for on his successful etFoits in this department must his chief claims 
to greatness in the nineteenth century depend. But it should not be 
omitted to state that he appears to have obtained no incoinsideraule 
share of what may be called the more vulgar glory of kings. He added 
to the immense empire created by Ciiandragiipta, the Kingdoms 
of Petenika or the west coast, Kalinga on the east, and Cashmire in 
the north, all of which he acquired by conquest, although the native 
chronicles of the ialter p'rovince ascribe its acquisition to inheritance, 
(a.) but, as is clear, erroneously. His iieighboors on the western 
frontier were tlie Crandhara/Jemhoga, and/u«u/ia,the two former being 
probably the names of nations in East Kabulistan, and the latter, not 
precisely Greeks, but the mixed population including a great number 
of the latter race who then inhabited West Kabulistan. To the east- 
ward his kingdom probably included the whole of Bengal, but did 
not reach further in the Deccan than tliC southern limit of the province 
of Kola, fb.) 

Asoka died 220, B. C., in ilie 37th year of his reign, having married 
three years before his death an attendant on his first wife AsandhmUrdf 
who, having embraced Buddhism with entliusiasm, died in the BOtli 
year of the reigu. fc.) The waiting maid does not appear to have 
been much better than she should be, and the passion she is said to 

The siupa according’ lo Burnoufis the tope ofiiorthurn India, implying an oreciiou ofuia- 
soiiry, in one word a ttinmlifs j tisc Vkaitya on the other hand a tope consecrated to 
religious purposes 5 and it usually nrarks cither the deposit of relies, or some acdon in the 
life of Buddha. 

(a) Raju»Tarangiri, I. p. 101. (^) Tho modem Carnatic. 

(c) Mahawamo, p, 1S2, 
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have displayed for the son of her hnsband, the beautiful eyed Knmla^ 
will reinind the classical reader of PhoBdra. 

The siibsequent history of Asoha's dynasty reads a sad moral to 
ihankind as to the instability of human institutions, and displays the 
inherent evil existing in despotism from its inability to secure even for 
one generation the maintenance of ordinances almost divine in cliar^ 
acter, . , 

The empire ofAsoka appears to have been broken up into small 
principalities immediately after his death. Ewiitla^ the beautiful eyed 
carved oiit for himself a Raj in the Punjab ; another son, Jahka^ ae-- 
qnired Gashmire, where he introduced the worship of Siva, and per- 
secuted Buddhism. A third son appears to have retained a portion of 
his father’s inheritance on the Ganges, and in a few years, or 178 
B. C. the last traces of the dominion of the Mauryas disappear, (a.) 

it would scarcely be proper to conclude this notice of Anoka^s his- 
tory, according to the facts deduced by Lassen from the monuments 
and from Pali literature, without some mention of the doubts which, 
the readers of this Journal are aware from Dr. Wilson's late article on 
the Caves, (^.) have been thrown upon the inscriptions by our great 
English orientalist Professor Horace Wilson. It is curious enough 
however, that at the very moment when the latter writer was pronounc- 
ing that scepticism should be maintained respecting them, until they 
had been interpreted by some person who was at once a thorough San- 
scrit and Pali scholar, (c.) the scholar who has devoted more time to 
the critical study of these two languages than any body, probably, in the 

{a.) To enable the reader to examine some of- the originals of As6ka’$ history more close- 
Ijj I sabjoin the following references. 

€rir'nar Inscription 5 Frinsep; VII. Bengal Jotirn. p. 219;, but a far better transcript by 
Capt. LeGraud Jacob and Mr. Weslergaard, I. Bombay J. p. 257, and revised text by 
H. H. Wilson, Xll. As. Journ. 153, 

Dhauli Inscription Prinsep, VI. Bengal Journ. p. 566 ; VII. Bengal Journ. 43 ^ 1 . 

Ka'pur'’di‘giri Do., Masson's Narrative, As. Journ. VIII.p. 293, and article by Nor- 
ris, ib. p. 303. revised text, XII. As. Journ. 158, by Prof. H. Wilson. 

Firuz Skalds Ldthf or the Delhi Pillar, Prinsep, VI. Bengal Journ. p. 566. 

Allakahad Pillar 5 Lt. Burt, HI. Beng. Jour. p. 105 5 Hodgson, ib. p. 481 ; Prinsep, 
iV. Beng. Journ. p. 124. 

III Bombay Journ, p. 36. J. of R. A. S. XIX p. 251. 
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world, should be then occupied with the very investigation in question. 
It is tlierefore,proba!>ly, not necessary to notice in detail the provisional 
doubts which Professor H. IL Wilson, has throw'n out as to the 
identity of Anoka with the Rajah Fiyadasi of the inscriptions, and as 
to tlie connection of the Edicts with Buddhism. It would Indeed be 
highly presumptuous for any but a profound oriental scholar to veio 
tore to offer an opinion, if two such distinguished orientalists as Las» 
sen and Horace Wilson were in controversy; but the fact is not so, 
and the case is that each has been eKpressing independeni opinions 
at the saiiie time, the latter on a portion only of tlie subject, wliifsl 
making a most valuable collation of the KMpur-(U-^€»lri text with the 
inscriptions of Girnar and Dhauli, the former on a critical, laborious, 
and evidently most conscientious, survey of ail the records applicable 
to the subject. As each of these scholars has addressed the iilerary 
world at large, by printing the Pali text in Roman characters, every 
one interested in these inquiries will naturally forrn some conclusion 
or other on the premises, and I am bound to confess that when com- 
paring the dry, lifeless, asid sometimes unmeaning, version of the in- 
scriptions by our distinguished countryman, with the results deduced 
by Lassen, the conviction that, in the main, true history is before me 
in the latter^s version, becomes irresistible, and the assumptions of Pro- 
fessor Wilson to account for undoubted facts, with the suggestion of 
a myth, after the manner of Strauss, do not appear to me even plausible. 

The main arguments against the identity of Asoka with the author 
of the inscriptions are founded on the absence of his own name, and 
on a suggested anachronism in the mention of a Greek Blonarch, 
who flourished later than the known epoch of this Hindu king. The 
Rajah in these inscriptions call himself DetHtndm-phja (God-beloved, 
or Theophiius), and Fiyadasi or Piyasi (benevolent, or kiiullookirig), 
and it is admitted that these are not proper names but mere epithets* 
Whatever Monarch it was therefore, who styled himself by these epi- 
thets, he dropped the use of his own name, and therefore, the argu- 

fa.) Professor H. H. Wilson, read his paper on the Eock Inscriptions !>c‘fore the Asia- 
tic Society, 3d. Feb. 1849 5 the second volume of Lassea^s Indische AHertkumskumk \vas 
not published till 1849, and was probably at that moment in the press. 
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inent ‘it’seems i-efy ioexplicable why, in none of the inscriptions his 
own appellation, Jso/^a or should ever be ineDtioiied’ 

is not more applicable to Asoka than to any other B.ajah, and the 
argument is only valid to show that no Rajah with a proper name 
would drop it for an epithet; on which reasoning one might be dri- 
ven to doubt the existence of Cosur du Lion, or le Cid, But it is not 
at all difficult to understand why, on such an important occasion as the 
adoption of Buddhism, ^4sdA.a should also adopt two celebrated Bud- 
dhist appellations, as we find, by the authorities cited by Professor Wil- 
son himself, Phjetdasi md Devemmn-piya iohe. That it was not an 
anoniaioits practice for a Hindu Monarch of that period to change his 
name on a great occasion, \ve learn from the Mahawaiiso, c. XXI, 
which expressly states that a contemporary of Asoka’ s did so, on 
mounting the throne in Ceylon. Indeed as the Singalese -Monarch 
Tism^ whom Asoka’ s son converted to Buddhism, is also distinguished 
by the same Buddhist epithet Devdndm^piyafit is probable that the 
whole of his name Devmum-piya Tisso, was also adopted on that oc- 
casion, the epithet from its popular Buddhist character, Tissot ot Tis- 
Ai/rg from its being the name of Asoka’s olnef Sthavira or Thero, the 
son of Moggali, who influenced Asoka to send out missions to 
Foreign Farts, (a.) Asoka might also have other reasons for assum- 
ing a new name, as we learn that the Bramins had stigmatized a 
namesake of his on the throne of Magadha by a nickname JTdL 
asokaf or Asoka the Black, an epithet which has never been consider- 
ed complimentary amongst Hindus. 

{a.) Is it possible that this similarity of name between the two Buddhist Monarchs, can 
have led our learned member Dr. Wilson to suggest that the passage he cites from the 
Mahawanso, in vol. Ilg p. SI, of our .TournaK points at the Ceylon Monarch Demmim-’ 
^mja-tisso, as the author of Asoka^s inscriptions. The passage sajSj as clearly as words 
can express, that the son of Moggaii sent out missions to foreign parts, and Lanka or 
Ceylon is eiTOincraled amongst these foreign parts. The language therefore is clearly 
inapplicable to a king of Ceylon. But further it also clearly appears in another part of 
the Mahawanso who MoggalipuUo was, viz,, Tisso the head of Asoka^s g-rcat Vihara at 
PataLi'putra,-^xA who, the southern Buddhists pretend, was the earliest follower of Buddha, 
See authorities collected in the 2 Lassen’s Alterthumskunde, p. 73. I may also observe 
that Professor Horace Wilson has omitted to' notice that the third convocation, mentioned 
in the passage cited from the Mahaw'anso, ha$‘ received complete verification as true history 
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But why is it necessary to resort, to speculations ou llu,i |trobiilu-. 
lily or reasons for assnoiiii^ a new iiaiue, wlieu we I'hid lain, 

iiiKloiibicdly identified with tlie epithet in the Dipawauso (u.) whirh is 
not disputed to be the oldest Pali historical w’oik reinainintr, and ubudi 
was of such repute in Ceylon in tlie fdtli century after Christ,, that it 
was ordered to be read publicly, (/o) Lassen also states tfial /i^C 
ka's successor Dasuralha was calk'd by the .same epithet Phiadtfd (e,) 

Professor Horace Wilson, however, -departintx from llie cmirre of 
careful philoso|.>bif ul scepticism which lie h:nl previuU'dv adopted, 
gels warmed; by Investigation of the suliject, into |jositive us^terlion, 
and on discovery of a supposed anachronism he lays it down “that 
Piyaciasi was tlie contemporary of Antiochus (llie Great) or even poste- 
rior to him, is evident from tiic inscription, (Girmar XIII.) and Ihvre- 
fore Fiyadasl and As oka are not one and the same pejson. 

But this bold conclusion depends (Mdirely on tlie assumption of the 
Professor that tlie Antiocbiis mentioned in the inscriptions is Antio- 
chus the Great, and not ills predecessor Antioebus Tlieos., wiio was 
Asoka's contemporary. It certainly seems diOlcult to understand on 
a priori reasoning bow any relations slmiild exist between the latter 
Monarch and Asoka, but any difficulty on this score is exceedingly 
enhanced; when the case of a petty ruler on the Mediterranean sea- 
bord is considered, for undoubtedly no two IMonarchs of auihpjity can 
be pitched upon more remote in interest as well as in geography than 
the sovereigns of Cyreiie in Africa and Palibrothra on the Ganges. 
Yet ail scholars agree that the Alag'u or AIdko of the inscriptions 
means Magas king of Gyrene. This conclusion seems to teach us 
that we ought not to attempt too curiously to reason on the existence 
or non-existence of facts from inherent probabilities, if the facts them- 
selves are clearly made out to us. So difficult is it to account for the 
causes and motives that lead to human action, that, even in the com- 

by Capt. Cures discovery of the erigraved tablet ofJs'Mit near Chabra, in which a record 
is preserved of the Synod in question. See J, of As, S. of Bl. tX. p. 610. 

(,Lj See J. of As. S, of Bl. VIL p. 791. 

(/e) 2 Lassen, ladische Altfa. IG. 

(c.) Ib. 223 n. 
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iBOxiest occurrences of life, and where the most stringent interests exist 
for eliciting Hlie truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth’, indis- 
putable facts occur which baffle all the powers of hunian reasoning to 
account for. The disposition to deny facts which clash with a precon- 
ceived theory, lies deep in the human breast, and has been happily 
ridiculed by Moliere in L’ Amour Medicin, where the waiting maid’s 
enipiricism is too much for all the arguments from Hippocrates, ^Je 
lie sais pas si cela se pent, raais je saisbien que cela est.’ 

If, of the four Greek sovereigns named in the inscriptions, three of 
the same name are proved clearly to be contemporaries of the 

obvious conclusion is that those are the parties Intended, although 
there is Utile or no trace of the causes which brought them into con- 
nection. The fourth name Alikastmari or Alexander is enveloped in 
obscurity ; it appears only in the /sTcjuir-di-o-m* Inscriptio^^^ and an 
exact transcript and critical study of the text are admitted, both by 
Horace Wilson and Lassen, to be still wanting. 

The general scholar therefore may probably rest satisfied, that 
AsSka’s story is placed on a sound historical basis, though as to cer- 
tain details there is room no doubt for much scholarly discussion, 
and much additional information may still be brought to light, (a.) 

{a.) Dr. Stevenson of our Society, and there is no one in India more competent to form 
a sound opinion upon the subject, informs me that to give to the world satisfactory trans- 
cripts of the of inscriptions which the Buddhist caves of IVimkj Jmzir, Ktmen, 

and Carli present, and which would undoubtedly throw light upon many points now 
ein’-eloped in darkness, would occupy ten years of the lime of a competent scholar, 
the Governrnejit of Madras with great liberality, has devoted for years past the services of a 
very able officer to the caves of Ajanta, where there are no inscriptions (or very few), but 
merely frescoes, what a noble opportunity it would be for the Government of Bombay to pro- 
mote tli( 2 i knowlcdg’e of Indian Antiquities, by devoting* a yearly expenditure of half the 
amount to their Western caves. An allowance of £300 a year for a few years, would pro- 
bably secure the services of one of those enthusiastic scholars of the school of Lassen, %vhom 
only a German University Town, or Paris with its noble public libraries, seems capable of 
producing, and who would make known to us these valuable documents now daily per- 
ishing before our eyes. 
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Art. II.~A7ieumi renmins alike ViJIagx of Juirrrji nmr .Fa» 
rozabad oa the Bh!ma. — By Captain MKADinv.s Taylop, 
Nizam’s Service. (Commiiiiicated by Geouhe Bns'r, Esq. 
L. L. D.) 

The ancieiit remains at the village of Jiwarji thmigii smocwhut 
ditlerciit in character from those at Rajan Koloor am! UajSiiiqi, 
are yet klentical in many respects with them, and wln^ther lurn'c or 
less ancient, appear evidently to belong to the same family jis ttu? Cel- 
tic and Driiidical or Scythic remains of England and Brittars v, wfiere 
they aboiiiubas well as in Denmark, Russia and Circassia, and in parts 
of India, where those of the Nilgherrios and tlie liill country lu the 
southward of thorn are perhaps the most remarkable and abundant. 
My own speculations on the identity of the “ Crornkchs/' and 
Kistvaens, of Rajau Koloor and Hajinilji, with the Driiidical 
remains of Ariglesea and the otlicr parts of Great Britain, led me fo 
assume that they belonged to the same religion and people, however 
widely apart as to situation : and my speculations dim and liiulefmed 
as they were, have been lately confiniiied in a great measure by the 
perusal of a very interesting paper on the subject, of the monumenla! 
remains of the Nilgherries by Captain II. Congreve, Madras Army, 
which was published in No, XXXII Januatj to June 184t, ofthe Ma- 
dras Journal of Literature and Science, and which as far as my opinion 
goes, entirely justifies the assumption that the remains on the Nil- 
gherries were those of Indo-Scythian tribes whose faith was Druidi- 
cal, and who, nomadic in their habits, entered India at an early period, 
eventually settled there, and have tlieir representatives in the modern 
Todawars or Tliautawars of the Nilgherries, a race which still pre- 
serves the dress and food, mode of sacrifice and sepulture, and man j 
of the customs of their progenitors and have avoided idolatry. 

To attempt any analysis of Captain Congreve's valuable and inter- 
esting paper, would be impossible here, 'nor is it needed further 
than as authority in reference to what has come under iny own ob- 
servation ; but all things considered, whether in relation to the size 
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and perfect condition of the remains at Jiwarji, tlieir great number, 
and absolute identity of form and contents with others referred to, I am 
induced to suppose that there are no more remarkable collectioos in 
India, if perhaps in the world ; except those at Yemmi Good near Kana- 
gerrj which were described to me by a native as greater in extent, lar- 
ger, and inore ornamented than the Cromlechs of Rajan Koloor, I now 
regret that I had not the whole of the Cromlechs and Kistvaens at 
R^ijan Koloor and Hajinitjl counted, but I may be able to make 
another visit to the place this year, when this essential particular 
will not be omitted. It is evident that the remains at Yemmi Good 
would be well worth a visit. 

The Scytliic Driiidical remains whether of England or Brittany 
&c. have three general characterisiics, viz. Cromlechs, Kistvaens, 
and Cairns, Barrows &c. the latter of various forms. 

1st, Cromlechs, or stone Moles, are constructed wdth three Bat stones 
or slates placed edgeways in the ground enclosing three sides of a 
square or paraleliograni, as supports or Vvalls, with one at the top as 
a cover usually larger than the others; and having one side open, 
usually the north or north-west. There is usually also a flooring 
of slabs. These Cromlechs are not as numerous at Eajan Koloor 
and llajinitji as the Kistvaens or closed Cromlechs, but there are still 
many, and all exactly correspond With the Cromlech called Kitts Coty 
House near Ajdesford in Kent, (a small one), with those at PlasNew- 
ydd in Anglesea, and those in Brittany and the Nilgherries. The most 
remarkable of the remains as to size, in England, is one of those at 
PJas Newydd, the dimensions of which are given as follows : viz. up- 
per slab 12 feet 7 inches long by ft. broad and 4 feet thick, sup- 
ported by five stones forming the sides of the enclosure. 

On reference to the drawing and measurements of one at Rajan 
Koloor I observe that they are as follows,,: viz. upper slab or cover 12 
feet 3 inches long by 10 ft. 6 in. broad ; side slabs 12 ft. long by 7 ft, 
high, iuciuding two feet in the ground ; there were others differing very 
little indeed in measurement, and all forming noble groups. The style 
of erection imprecisely the same in every respect with the European and 
Niigherry ones, and the dimensions of the interiors also closely cor- 
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respond with them* Aunexed are tracings (PlatCi Jl. figs. I, S), from 
the drawings of Cromlechs given by Captain Congreve. I did not 
fim! funeral remains such as urns or other earthen vessels in any 
Cromlocli openech and this tallies with results elsewhere ohservecL 
llie Cromleclis thercjfore have been Altars, as supposed in Bnglancb 
or covered Temples in which funeral ceremonies were performed. 
Several of the Cromlechs at Ilajan Koloor, are Burrouiided by a circle 
of stones, Tliis corresponds with the Cromlechs at Trcr Drjn In 
Anglesea, and other places referred to by Captain Congreve* iis also 
.'Oil the Nilgherries. ■ ' 

Sd, Kistvaens or closed Cromleelis. — These are described as ex- 
isting in England and Wales, ‘Mrequeiitly occurring in those ])laccs 
most favored by the Drnidsf’ They form the majority of tise monn« 
menls at Ilajan Koloor and Hajinitji, and appear of precisely the 
same constrnclion as those iti England, and on the Nifglierry hills. 
Captain Congreve mentions them as occurring on the j^Iailgberry lulls, 
30 miles south of Ooxoor, at Naikenary on the top of the pass of that 
name, also in Malabar, Ungadapoor and Mungary, in south Coimha* 
toor, in Travancore, and one at Fullicooda near Vellore. 

Captain Kitloe, quoted by Captain Congreve, finds them in the 
forests of Orissa, — at this ])lace Goorsunk, I remarked a number of 
stones placed in the same manner as the Dniidical monuments, such 
;as Kitts CotylJouseaiear;Box-ley’ in Kent;. viz. three .[stonesj set upriglit,, 
with one on the top of them. These houses are very small 

Those at the Nilgherries and those I have found, are the same in 
one very remarkable particular, viz. the circular aperture in one stone 
or rnoiiolithe, as if left, as Captain Congreve suggests, for the intro- 
duction of urns from lime to time. Their size dllfcrs greatly from die 
smallest square of 18 inches to 2 feet, to the largest of 6 to 7 feel long 
and 5 feet broad. Only the largest Jmve, circular apertures. In the 
smaller ones, the top slab or cone might be removed and replaced 
without much inconvenience. Captain Congreve thus describes some 
near the fort of Adi Raer Cottay on’ the Nilgherries - 

In the sequel I ascertained that about a mile 'beyond Adi 'Raer 



Gottay there were some stone edifices ■ ascribed' by the ...Barghas, lo. l/ie' 
former Dwarf inhabitants of the Hills’' 

The Kistvaeiis were nearly buried in the vegetable soil, a fact 
considering their height, (five feet), that sufficiently attests the high 
antiquity ihat may be assigned to them. When these structures occur 
in the. low country they are found on the summits or sides of rocky 
hills de void of jungle, and hence appear in the state they were origin- 
ally constructed, unencumbered with soil or rubbish. After removing 
a large slab five feet long, three broad and one thick, which served as 
the roof of one of the closed Cromlechs^ I proceeded to excavate the 
earth that had fallen inside, and reached the floor, another large flag 
eight feet long by six broad here I found fragments of clay vessels, 
probably remains of funeral urns. The chamber being cleared, pre- 
sented four walls, each consisting of an entire stone, and was seven 
feet long by five broad. The monolithe constituting the eastern wall 
was pierced by a circular aperture about nine inches in diameter, ade- 
quate to admit the body of a child who I conjecture was employed 

to place the urns inside.^V 

The belief is prevalent at Jiwarji, that the <<Mora” People, sup- 
posed dwarfs of three spans high, constructed the remains at Rajan 
Koloor, Yemmee Good, Hajinitji, &:-c. These remains are also attri- 
buted to fairies and dwarfs by the superstitious of Wales, Dorsetshire, 
Corriwal, Brittany, <S^c. 

The monuments at Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji are on bare open 
spots, and gentle rises from rivulets. The ground is hard rock or 
strong morum a foot to eight inches from the surface, and the Cairns 
and Barrows at Jiwarji, are also on a hard gravelly elevation which 
has only a thin surface soil. 

The whole of Captain Coogreve^s description exactly tallies with 
what I saw at Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji, and the circular aper- 
ture in the monolithe or slab of the side, marks the identity very 
strikingly. Captain Congreve states the aperture to have been in the 
east side or wall, but in those I examined, it was uniformly, I think, in 
the south side or southwest. No other remains appear to have been 
found in the Kistvaens either of England or the Nilgherries, but urns 
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tvitli ashes and bones, niixed with charcoal, ivliieh tallies precisely with 
my own experience.' 

Images were fonaii in some of the Cainis &.C. in the JNilgherries, 

I have foiintl none at Jiwarji yet, nor have any that I a,m aware been 
foiiiicl in Brittany or Englantb This would appear to class I hose in 
Eoghmil, these at Jhvarjl, and those in the Nilgherries in w’liich no 
images were fouiul, (the Kistvaens for instance) as the earliest, am! 
those in the Nilghcrries in which images w'Cre found, as belonglisg to a 
later class ; probably corrupted by Buddhism or Jainism, which was 
powerfully established in the hills and in the plains btdow them, 
throoglioiit Mysore., D'ruklism was not idolatry, Irut degenerated into 
it, perhaps through the Scandinavians or otlier Celto-Scythic tribes., 
and so passed itsto England*.' There/ is...a. ■.■strong, .affinity between 
Woden and Buddli or Bodh, and by many they are supposed to be 
the same. Could llicn idolatry have begun in India from Buddidsni, 
and have spread west-wards through the Druidical religion so corrupt* 
ed by the Buddhists ? 

It may be presumed, I think, that the absence of images in ivistvaens 
and Cromlechs justifies an assumption for them of a higlier antiquity 
and purer Druidical faith than the Cairns, Barrows, in which ima- 
ges are found. 

Wc see therefore that the circular aperture in cue monohllic is 
common to the Kistvaens of Europe, of the Nilgherries (Congreve), of 
Circassia (Bell), and of Rujan Koloor <Scc. The size, construction, 
situation in groups, contents as to ashes mixed witli ciiarcoal, &c. 
&c. all agree In the minutest particulars. Subjoined aie tracings 
(tigs., 3, 4,) from the drawings of a. Kistvaen given by Captain Con- 
greve. There w^ere scores of the size given by Captain Congreve, 
both at Rajao Koloor and Hajinitji, as w^eli as smaller ones, down to 
the sizes like three legged stools, noted by Captain Kittoe. 

3d. Cairns and Barrows. — ^^These are found sparingly with the Kist- 
vaens and. Cromlechs in comparison with themselves. They consist 
of circles of large stones, sometimes "single, sometiroes double, en- 
closing a space under which is a grave, -or graves, a stone-chest, or 
chests, III which bodies and sometimes' 'funeral urns have beo» 
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deposited. , I need hardly say that> with, the, Gromleclis, they are^ co.m« 
mon to England? France? Germany, Central Asia and parts of India ; 
and thougii minor details of form and of the articles found in them 
differ In unimportant respects, the general results' are everywhere the 
same, and the form and mode of sepulture identical. 

They appear to be divided into two classes, one which contains urns 
&c., having been filled with human ashes, bones and charcoal, and 
the other in which bodies have been interred urns, filled with 

ashes or charcoal, but accompanied by rude images, arms, earthen, 
iron and brass utensils and the like. These may be of an era siibse”* 
queot to the first, and when, though the old custom of sepulture had 
not been abandoned, the rude but simple faith of older times had 
been corrupted by idolatry. 

Be this as it may, Captain Congreve's patient investigations on the 
Nilgherries, shew a variety of results in regard to the forms of the 
Cairns or Barrows, minor points differing even there; also in the na- 
ture of the relics found ; but none in regard to the general features, 
mode of sepulture &.c. between his results and those of parties 
in England by whom similar remains have been explored. The same 
kind of vases or urns containing ashes mixed with charcoal, the urns 
being of good strong pottery with a peculiar glaze of a rich red color, 
knives, spearheads, &-C,, are found in Dorsetshire as on the Nilglier- 
ries. Brass cups, beads, and often a bell, are common to both the lat- 
ter, forming the strongest presumptive link that the Thautawars, to 
whom a bell in the sacred Dairy is an object of worship still, are the 
remains of these Scythic Druidical tribes in India. 

At Rajan Koloor there are many Cairns and Barrows interspersed 
with the Cromlechs and Kistvaens, some of these have small Kist« 
vaens in the centre, some open at top, others closed, others have no 
Kistvaens but a stone only to mark the centre ; but all, or most, have 
two slnbs of stones set on edge about two feet asunder, forming as it 
were, an entrance to the grave on the south or southwest side, a 
peculiarity which 1 do not find mentioned by Captain Congreve, or 
alluded to by him as existing in England. 

The foregoing will give a general idea of the connection, ah 
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most identical, between the three general classes of F4nro|)eau Scy- 
tlioDroidica! remains, and tliose of the Nilgherries, Rajaii Koiuor and 
llajinitji, and I have no doubt whatever, that the Croiidechs and 
Kisfvaens of Yeiumee Good near Kanagerry wouhl, ifeKanifned, 
contribute iheir full share to the elucidation of this mo-st interesting 
subject of iiiYCstigation. 

I proceed now to describe the remans at Jiwarji. — This village, 
one of the Kusbas of the Amlola Talook, is situated, about three miles 
south of the Bhima river on the high road between Calburgah, fhiruz- 
abad and Shoiapoor. About a mile from it, immediaicly iu the right 
of the liigh road to Faruzabad, upon a rising ground sloping to the 
south, there are a great number of Cairns and Barrows, filling the 
area of a piiralellogram of 336 by 216 yards. Having had tin; whole 
carefully counted, I found there were, small and large, 375. These 
Cairns and Barrows are of all sizes, varying from diameters of 10 feet 
inside the circle of stones to 68 and 10 feet respectively; some of 
them have single circles, otiiers double. The double ones being usual- 
ly the largest Cairns, thougli not always. The number of stones in these, 
circles varies from 24 to 36 in the single circles, and from 48 to 58 in the 
double ones. Where the circles are double, they arc from tJiree to four 
feet apart, the stones forming them, being placed touching each other 
or at short intervals. I observed that in some Cairns with double circles, 
the space between the circles had been neatly paved with small flat slabs 
of slaty limestone, portions of which remain. Some oftlic Cairns have 
small square enclosures in the centre, probably Kistvaeiis, from which the 
top may have been removed, these are always composed of rourwlal>sor 
limestone set upright, wliich project about a foot, more or hiss above 
the surface. The spaces enclosed being from two to three feet, 
square. The circles of the large Barrows or Cairns arc composed of 
large trap boulders wliich have evidently been brought from the rising 
grourul to the westward about a mile distant, where the trap meets 
the limestone formation. These black circles of stones therefore 
make the Cairns very remarkable objects, as the soil they are upon Is 
a very light coloured limestone, and as there is little or no vegetation 
the stones have not been covered by grass or earth, or very slightly. 
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I should meiitioiii also that some of the Cairns have long stone-chests 
formed ofthln slabs of limestone laid edgeways, upright, and project- 
ing a little above the surface. None of these have tops or lids, and 
the graves, (as these were,) no doubt have been filled in, f^as well as 
the spaces enclosed by the circles of stones,) with loose stones and 
earth, the hard ground below not having been dug into. Possibly 
these were graves of the poorer members of the tribe who could not 
atibrd deep excavations. 

In all, however large, the space within the circle-stones, has been 
filled up with loose stones and earth, rising towards the centre. The 
eiiiraiice-stones as I may perhaps call them are from 5 to 6 feet long, 
and 4 to 5 ft. high, and have been let in to the earth or stones from 3 
to 4 feet. Fig. 5, is a profile of one of these Cairns and corresponds 
exactly with one of the drawings of some Cairns in Captain Congreve's 
paper. I am thus particular in description as it may be interesting 
and important to observe the similarity or difference which exists 
between these and Cairns at other places. 

Having selected one of the largest and most perfect for excavation 
(fig. 0.) I found it of the following dimensions. Diameter of the inside 
circle 40 feet; outside circle 43 feet; space between the stone-circles, 
including the stones, 4 to 0 feet. Tw'o upright slabs of limestone about 
five feet long, and two feet asunder, appeared about 18 inches above 
the surface of die Cairns, and near them on the southwest side I began 
the excavation. These slabs lay noilheast and southwest, or nearly 
so, and the same may be remarked of all similar stones and Kist- 
vaens in this Ceroeteiy. A space of ten feet wide was inaiked off in 
the direction of the stones across the Cairn, and the surface-excava- 
tion was confined to this breadth, as I considered that such a trench 
would completely expose the contents of the Cairns whatever they 
might be. The loose stones and earth continned to a depth of four 
feet eight inches in the centre, in a circle of eight feet diameter, the 
sides graclually sloping upwards to the surface circle-stones. Below 
the loose stones, the ground was very hard and firm, scarcely yielding 
to the pickaxe, being morum which had formed into a concrete mass. 
But as nothing had appeared among the loose stones, either urns or 
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stone-clicst, I determined to dig as deeply as possibki siippoKii!*y 
tliat m considerable a Cairn could not be witbont reniaims, a!id I 
directed the centre to be explored to the depth of at least six feet 

more*''' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

The strong earth and ntonim contimied for font feet,, when 
a corner slab of limestone appeared, laid transversely, which liaviiig 
been removed, the workmen fonnd a few bits of broken pottery am! an 
eurlhen saocer that broke on the tonch. The earth Inning heeij fur- 
ther cleared away, other transverse pieces of slmie were foorui and 
afterwards tlie sitles of two upright slabs of lijnestone appeared, across 
which the transverse pieces had been laid as it were to form a lid; there 
was IK) longer dutiht therefore that this was the coflin or stune-chost, 
and the examination was carefully continued. The earth was how- 
ever so hard and dry, that there appeared little hope of extricating 
any of the remains of pottery which now appeared, and the cross 
lid pieces of the stone-chest having broken from the superincumbent 
weight and fallen in, the earth above and beneath had Lccorne one 
mass. 

The sides of the chest clearly appeared after a short time and tlien 
some portions of liurnan leg-bones. On advancing further towards the 
•head, the bones of the skeleton were more perfect, but so brittle that 
they could not be separated from the earth, at last a skull appeared, 
which, after some contrivance came away whole. The body it be- 
longed to, had been laid face dow^nwards, and the impression of the 
face of the skull was perfectly distinct in the earth below. Fig, 7. is 
an outline of the upper part of the skull as hir as the eye, taken from 
actual measurement. I had no drawing iuslriunents with nm mid 
when I returned the next morning I found to my regret that though 
the skull had been carefully put aside in a basket, the whole of tlic 
lower-jaw teeth, hiciai bones and nose bad crumbled away. Tiie 
prohle of the face was peculiar ; the chin having considerable projec- 
tion, and the nasal bones being of unusual thickness and breadth. 
The two front teeth of the upper jaw were remarkably large and pro- 
jected over the lower. The skull however appeared very small, but 
from the character of the teeth which were all perfect but one dou - 
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ble one (wliich had been carious) and the firmness of the skull and its 
sutures,, it was efidently that of a full grown person. Below this body 
were two others, or their remains, but not so perfect as the upper one* 
The skull of one was remarkably thick and the head appeared to have 
been larffeV The length of two of the skeletons from the head to 
where the small bones of the loestvere, were severally, the first 5 feet 7 
inches, the second 5 feet 5| inches, the third being nndistinguishable. 
The bodies lay nortln east and south-west, the heads being north- 
east. The only thing found in the chest was a single cornelian bead 
of an oblong cylindrical shape, (fig. 7). Below the bodies, slabs of 
limestone had been placed to form a floor. 

Immediately at the head of the bodies was across slab oflimestone, 
and about two feet of the side slabs appearing to remain, the excava- 
fion was continued. Behind this cross piece there seemed to have 
been placed one large earthen vessel and many small ones, witli 
some earthen incense burners. The large vessel was got out whole, 
the rest were entirely broken or fell to pieces on being exposed to the 
air. Continuing the excavation about three feet northward, the na- 
tural side of the tomb appeared, shewing that the bounds of the grave 
had been reached. In this portion of the grave some pieces of iron, 
evidently spearheads, were found, but much decayed, and a weapon 
(fig. 8) by them, but no ashes or charcoal, nor did the vessels contain 
anything but earth; probably it may have been the custom to fill the 
earthen pots with grain, milk, ghee, &c., and deposit them with the 
bodies at interment. 

The earth appearing loose on each side of the stone-chest it was 
excavateddown to the floor ofthe tomb. On the west side remains of 
two thin skeletons appeared of smaller size, possibly those of women, 
Willi some earthen incense burners &c., but llie earth being soli 
and damp here they could not be removed. The eastern side was 
filled up with small earthen cups and vessels, incense burners 
&c,, of these figs. S, & 9. were got out entire. They are very neatly 
made, and are either of red glazed pottery of a bright red col- 
our or half red and half black. The glaze is inside as well as outside. 
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By the side of these a small iron-ulpod and ii\*o spc!ar«hea<irf 

iniicli decayed were founiL Some other pieces of iron were so decai'- 
ed as to be iiiKlislin^uisliable In form. ' * 

Tlie second Cairn examined had a double ring of stones measur- 
ing i(J feet ill dianuiter, with 4 feet on each side,, total feet 
The excanitioo was begun at the upright stones above the grf>ii!id in 
the south-west side, and a little below them were two large picees of 
trap-rock. The loose stemes continiuMl to a deptli of three ieef aftei: 
which moriun and earth to a depth of live feet two inches, making 
ill all eight feet. In the centre of the aixcavation tiic ja.-maiiis of a 
liunian body were foundj but no portion of it was entire, portions ot'k-g 
and ihigU-boncs of great thickness and streogtln and part of a leiy 
thick scidi were all that was distinguishable. On the west and east 
Sides of the body were the usual small earthen pots and in cosh 
derable €]uaiJtity, but the concrete formed by the limestones, earth and 
morum was so hard that no entire vessel could be got out. With 
these were the remains of three spear-heads of iroii nuich decayed, 
but still distinguishable in form ( fig. 10 .) 

There was no stone -chest or coffin in ibis Cairn and the body ha-d 
been laid on the bare lloor of the grave, wliicli was 1 ft lung by 4 
broad, including the space taken up by the vtosels ou the east and 
west sides. Tlie remnants of pottery were of the same colour ami 
form, as liiosc of the first Cairn examined. 

The third Cairn was 16 feet in surface diameter and had also a 
single ring of stones of large size, rneasur,:!ig usually 3 feet long, 
broad and 14 to 16 inches thick of irregular forms, (trap boulders). 
It may be mentioned that the circle-stones of all the. cairns are the 
same size or thereabouts. The excavation was 'begun and carried 
clown as in the others and coutioued to a depth of 8 feel I) inches, 
of wdiicli the loose stones were three feet from the surface, and earth 
for the remainder. The earth in this Cairn was looser and 
more easily got out than in the, others, -and at the lloor of the 
grave fourteen small vessels of various ,sizes. were obtained, some 
quite entire, others slightly cracked or chipped, ■ No trace of former 
remains w'as found by ilieui, but this may be attributable to the com-* 
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parative soil quality of the earth, in which the body had doubtless 
entirely decayed. Some remnants of iron, and among them part of 
two beads of spears, and a flat pointed piece which may have been 
portic'iT of a sword ( figs. 11, 12, 13 ). The earthen vessels were of 
the same colour, red and black, as those in the other cairns, and all 
glazed. 

The area at the bottom which con rained these remains was eight 
feet long cy seven wide. There was no stone-chest, nor upright slabs 
forming a lining for the sides or to contain the body. 

The fourth Cairn had 24 feet of surface-diameter and a double 
ring of stones, making in all 32 feet. The stones w^ere of limestone 
hreccia which is found near an adjacent rivulet. The same loose 
stones continued to a depth of four feet, after which there was gravel- 
ly earth. At a depth of 6 feet 6 inches from the the top there were 
some transverse lime-stone slabs, of which a few were whole and others 
broken and fallen in; clearing away these carefully, the sides of two 
stone-chests or coffins appeared, that is, the two long slabs north and 
south, as nearly as possible, fornaing the outside boundaries of the 
chests ; and one entire piece in the middle inches thick dividing the 
space into two ; the whole length, was from 6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet ; 
the breadth of each division 1 foot 8 inches. At the feet were up- 
right slabs fitting closely into the breadth of each chest, and similar 
pieces 2 feet 8 inches high at a distance of 5 or 6 inches from the 
feet. The whole space enclosed therefore was 5 feet 6 inches long, 1 
foot 10 inches high, and 1 foot 8 inches broad, the slabs being neatly 
pot together. 

The earth being carefully removed, the remains of one peison in 
each grave w^ere observed. The one to the east was more perfect 
than any yet seen, and the bones of the thighs and legs, pelvis, arms 
&c. could be easily traced though they broke on being touched. On 
removing the earth carefully from the head, it was found nearly whole 
resting upon its left side with the face to the earth. The teeth were 
entire in the upper jaw and their enamel still bright; and also 
enough of the skull to allow 6f my sketching the profile from actual 
measurement as it lay (fig. 14). The 'teeth of the, upper-jaw were 
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large anil remarkably tliicki and projected somc\f%at over the lower 
ones. It was impossible to remove the skull entire as it had become 
decayed and adhered firmly to the stone-floor of the grave* 

The entire length of this skeleton was live feet two inches from tlie 
crown of the, skull to the feetj which had rested against thefooMlab. 
and there was a space of four inches between the skull and tlie upright 
head-stone of the chest. The skeleton to the west was not so long 
by two inches, but the bones of the legs and arms as also such portions* 
of the skull as came away whole were much thicker and stronger. 

The two head -slabs were next removed. Behind the eastern body 
were some remains of pottery and the legs of an iron tripod one, of 
which came away whole. The earth being further removed norlli- 
wardya portion of a skull appeared which could not be got out entire. 
There were no other bones with it, and the head appeared to have 
been placed on the top of the earthen vessels with which the space 
was filled. Could this single skull have been flie head of a person 
sacrificed at the funeral rites of the skeleton ? 1 can give no other 

supposition than that it was ; no such head appeared in any of the 
other tombs, and it may have been, from the evident care bestow^ed 
on the formation of this grave above the other small ones, that its 
occupants were persons of some consequence. 

I did not attempt further excavations, as 1 considered that enough 
had been done to establish the identity of these remains with those of 
■similar classes elsewhere. Whether this has been the case or not 
I leave those to decide who may be better judges in such matters than 
myself. But the following is a brief recapitulation of the principal 
points, not only as regards Cromlechs and Kistvaens, but as regard 
the Cairns at Jiwarji. ^ 

1st. The Cromlechs are exactly of the same construction with 
■those of Europe and the Nilgherries, the sixes of the largest tallying 
with the principal ones which have been examined and measured else- 
where* They do not, as far as I have opened them, contain funeral 
remains, and therefore may have been Temples or Altars only for the 
performance of sacrifices or other ceremonies. The fact of their be- 
ing associated with Kistvaens and Cairns in the same cemeteries^ 
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may give sirettglli .to: this. si^p ^ .The traditions regarding tliose: 

erected by chvarfs or fairies are identical .witli those of Europe, the 

Hilglienks &c* 

2d« Kistvaens or closed Cromlechs., These also are identical 
with those of Great Britain and the Nilgherries, &c.. They have all 
contained earthen urns, which have been 'filled with human asheS' and 
bones mixed with charcoal, agreeing with' the results obtained in Eng- 
land and in .the Nilgherries. , No idols '-or images have been found in 
any Dpened, nor have the urns had figures for handles or tops, but the 
colour of the earthen vessels is the same. The circular aperture in 
one ofthe monoliihes of the Kistvaens, agrees entirely with that else» 
where noted, and is a remarkable feature in their identification. 

3rd. Cairns and Barrows. These supply the same points of iden- 
tification and resemblance with others. They are invariably round, 
and have either single or double circles of large stones or rocks round 
them. The centre is invariably elevated and consists of loose stones 
filled in over the earth ofthe grave below, to a depth of 3 to 4 feet. 
The graves contain stone-chests or coffins, or neat slabs of stone 
placed so as to form chests or coffins, covered by transverse slabs. 
These chests contain one or more bodies with earthen urns &c. 
OB three sides, east, north and west ; none have been found to the 
south, or towards the feet of the bodies. Portions of spear-heads 
and other iron weapons have been discovered with the urns laid by 
the side ofthe bodies, but no images or idols as in some ofthe 
Nilgherry Cairns, nor any rings or brass vessels. The bodies are in- 
terred at a great depth from the surface varying from eight to ten feet 

Otlier particulars might perhaps be mentioned, but enough has 
been stated to prove I think the position I have assumed. The grand 
question now remains as to whose ibese monuments were. I have 
little doubt myself that they were those of nomadic tribes of Druidic 
Scythians who penetrated into India at a very early period and who 
must have formed local settlements in various parts, the last of 
which were probably in the Nilglieries. Some speculations have 
been made that these were the remains of Jains or Buddhists, but 
we know the modes of sepulture in both castes to be entirely different 
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from these, (and that arms were never bnrled.wltli their dead), and litul 
they been Hindu or Buddhist It would have been impouHible that they 
should not be mncli more immeroiis than they are. They are not 
sepultures of Hindus, wiio usually bury (where they bmy,) in a sitting 
posture, while those distinctive marks separate them from ail other 
tribes except those who are acknowledged to l>e Druid ical. 

There has. been I. am aware much speculation on the subject, of 
invasions of India by Scylhfe. tribes from central Asia, ami the tlieo- 
rks of Colonel l\)rl and others on the subject in regard fo their miiab 
garaatioii wills Hindoo tribes or.. identity wuih 'them most be frirrilliar fo 
all. We have however no trace ;oftbe.m.'s.ubseqiient to the invastuiLs 
of Alexander. But Mr, Eiphinstoiie: quotes', various authorities in re- 
gard to their invasions into India and partial; occupation of the coun- 
try in remote periods of antiquity. There ca.n , be little to allhct the 
supposition or presumption that these people so hir removed from 
their native land, may have become, as they settled, gradufiJIj mixed 
with the aborigines of the country and absorbed with them into the 
Hindu and Buddhist masses ; and their funeral monuments are there- 
fore interestlog as shewing how far, they penetrated Into India, mliere 
they settled and how far they observed the rites and ceremonies of 
their ancient faith, in 'correspondence with the Dnildieal remains of 
Western Europe, and links which are found to obtain between,, 
— westwards and eastwards, 

I have no knowledge of these remains in the central portion of 
India beyond those I have now described. .■ I have heard that Cairns 
have been met with near Ilydrabad, but am for the piesent entirely 
ignorant of their situation and number,; and, also whether they are 
accompanied by Cromlechs and 'K’Istvaens or. not I myself have 
never 'observed any elsewhere ; but that .they -may exist in greater 
numbers than these to the south and','' southwest may be infer- 
red perhaps from the account of the remains at Yemmce Good, 
which may have been the great cemetery of the, whole of this portion 
of India* Hindus collect the ashes of relations', and carry them to 
the Ganges from all parts of India, and w,hy not the Druidic Scythians 
to such places as were esteemed sacred by their tribes, which, from 
their nomadic character were, probably, .widely scattered. 
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NotC'^hj the, ^ the southeast coast ' of Arabia in lat. 

long. E., is the small cape; called Ras Resut 

which protects a bay of the same name from the southwest monsoon. 
It forms the western extremity of the famous district of Rofar. This 
cape is about two huiidred feet high and about lialf a mile broad, and 
is narrowed at its extremity, which is prolonged into the sea by a small 
island or rock. It is composed of the white and gray liiiiestone of 
the coast, and is much scarped, and irregular on the summit from 
denudation. 

On its extremity are the remains of a small round tower of rude 
construction, and heaps of stones, the ruins of former buildings, equal- 
ly rude. The latter extend over an area of two acres, and are limited 
by a wall across the cape which formed the defence of the place. 

About half a mile from the latter, still on the ridge of the cape, comes 
an ancient Burial-Ground, extending over an area of three acres. 
The graves are marked by nothing but a circle of large boulders sur- 
rounding a heap of loose stones, or what formerly was a heap of 
stones, sunken in the centre. The larger of these graves measure 
from six to twelve yards in diameter, and are raised two feet above 
the level of the piain. They are formed of blocks of white and gray 
limestone gathered from the immediate neighbourhood. Aroundi the 
larger graves are smaller ones looped on to their circumference 
indicative Of successive additions to them, of less distinguished mem- 
bers of the family or tribes perhaps, unless they all perished in battle 
and were buried at the same time* 

We endeavoured to raise the stones from the centre of one of these 
graves, but after discending about four feet and a half below the sur- 
face of it, they became so large and so locked in, that aithougli 
we had three or four stout Sidis and a good crow-bar we could not 
mm^'e them, and had we succeeded^ the chances are, from the hurried 
way in which we were obliged to make our examination, that we 
should have found little to have rewarded us for our pains. 

Besides this Burial-Ground and the ruins mentioned, there were the 
remains of buldings in all directions about this cape, although there is 
not a human habitation now within ten miles of it. Hardly any of these 
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reiTViins amoiintt to more tiiaii tlie few stones .which mark the area oc- 
cupied by the original building. 

The graves as well as the heaps of ruins at this cape were over- 
grown with the Moql tree, and its congener, tfie Ikd&amodemiron 
pubescens described by Dr. Stocks, ar-o the Miswak threads its way 
abundantly through the crevices of the boulders. In many places the 
tnmks of the two former measured four or five inches in dianjetcr, 
and their branches gowing horissontally from their exposed position 
had extendecl completely over some of the larger graves. This shews 
that hotii trees and graves are very old. 

AtDamkot, (lau 16" N., and long. 52" 52^ E.) in the Bay of 

el Karnmdr, there is a very extensive Burial-Ground in which there 
are many ancient graves exactly like those at Ras Ilesul. and what is 
curious, is, that they are mixed up with the more modern ridges of 
the Mahomedan graves. The latter most probably commenced with 
the introduction of Mahomedanism, while the former were the graves 
of the old Pagans. 

Damkot is a very ancient looking place, it is a kind of sea-holJow 
so to speak, with mountainous scarps on all sides, except towards the 
sea. A narrow gorge leads up into the interior from beliind it though 
which the Bedoins come to it. It must have been ihe port of barter 
or trade of the tribes of all this district from the beginning, for there 
is no other. • 

The above is extracted from notes taken during tise late fiiirvey 
of the southeast coast of Arabia, 1 am almost certain that I saw 
the same kind of graves also at a place on this coast called Marbat, 
and on the top of Jibe! Qtarrah over the town of Makalla, where 
there is also an old Burial-Ground. 

Lieutenant Cruttenden thus describes the same kind of graves in 
the Somali country* (Transactions of the Geographical Society of 
Bombay, VoL VIIL Fart 2, p. 20T.) 

The graves found In the Somali country generally, and especially 
amongst the tribes of the Ahl Oor Sangeli, are- remarkable for their 
neatness, being built of white slabs of limestone, almost marble, and 
surrounded by a circle of stones, the space within being neatly gravel’* 
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led ; but nf. Bunder Klior, in the Mijirtlieyri territory, and in the neigh* 
boiirhood of Berbera, very ancient graves are foiind consisting of 
heaps of stones, frequently seven to eight feet in lieight, and fifteen to 
eighteen feet in diameter at the base, hollowed in the centre, and with 
no head-r-ione; similiar in all respects to those described by Mr. Rich- 
ardson in his << Travels in the Great Desert of the Sahara.’’ They are, 
I fancy, relics of the Galla tribes, who once resided on the coast, but 
we could obtain no information respecting them.” 

Hence it wonld appear that this description of grave is to be found 
in every quarter of the old continent. C. 


Abt. hi . — Observations on the Grammatical Siruchire of 
the Vernacular languages of India, By the Eev, Dr. 
Stevenson. 

No. 3. 

The Abjective. 

The Adjective is generally considered to be an essential part of 
language, as we require to have expressions for the qualities of things 
as well as names for the things themselves. Such qualities then 
as are obvious to the senses, as blacky while, straight^ crooked^ high, 
tow, and those which naturally suggest themselves to the mind from 
the consideration of the inherent properties of the persons and ob^ 
jects with which we come in contact, as good, bad, useful, useless , 
must have names in all languages. Accordingly, by all who have written 
on subjects of the Grammar of the Vernacular Indian tongues, Ad- 
jectives are allowed a place, except in the Carnatica Grammar referred 
to at the commencement of this series of papers. But no good reason 
can be given why icRt (bari) black, should not be a word by itself, though 
ft can be used in the form of (karidu), for a black thing. The 

word ( Krishna), may be used before a noun in Sanscrit without 
any termination, if the writer pleases, but no one would say ‘that then 
it was not an Adjective, meaiiing black, but the noun (Krishna), 
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wliicli means a Mack maut deprived of its 'termination and used ad-* 
jectivciy. In English we manage to get over the clifficnlty hj prefix- 
ing an article, and the adjective black in the form of a> black be- 
comes a substantive ; though even we admit that the latter is derived 
from the former. Be this as it may, in the Tamil, Maluyailm and other 
southern languages, adjectives, as a general rule, have no declension 
except when they are used as nouns. And even when limy have, par- 
ticles added to them, they do not vary these according to the gtmder 
and case of the noons to which they are attached. The rule, in a word, 
is the same as in the Turkish, that adjectives have no declension. In 
the Sanscrit on the contrary, as is well known, adjecdves as in (heck 
and Latin, agree with their substantives in gender, number and case. 

Between the practice of the southern family and the Sanscrit in all 
of the northern family, except the Uriya which in this adopts the rule 
of the southern, a middle path is pursued. Adjectives ending in cer- 
tain vowels only, agree in gender and number with their substantive 
in the nominative case. For all the rest of the cases they have one 
termination which does not vary. In Hindi, adjectives which are 
declinable have (d) in the nom. masculine, I* (i) in the iiom, fern, 
and tr ia the oblitpie cases of the raasculiue, while the fcmi. keeps % (i) 
throughout. No change takes place for number, so that these lermi* 
nations serve for all oblique cases both in the singular and the plu- 
ral, A similar rule holds good in the Bengali, Hujaratf, Maratlu 
and Panjabi. In the Marathi there is no change even for gender, 
lET ill the Provinces below the Ghauts, and {pa) in those above 
them serving for all the oblique cases of three genders and two num- 
bers. The same observations apply in a good measure to the 8indlu, 
though there the penultimate vowel varies occasionally for Number 
and gender. It is pretty evident liien that the southern funaly of In- 
dian languages follows a rule entirely dhferent from the Sanscrit ramilj 
of languages and agreeing with the Turkish, while the norlhern fami- 
ly through Brahmanicai influence has been partially and only par- 
tially conformed to the sacred dialect. 

The comparison of adjectives is another important article in Com- 
parative Grammar, where all the vernaeular languages without one 
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single exceptio-n, desert the Sanscrit, and adhere to the Turkish mo- 
del, which in this agrees with the Hebrew, and all that family of lan- 
guages, The rule in all, is that no change should be made on the 
adjective for comparison, but that the simple adjective with the ab- 
lative case of the thing compared, should stand for the comparative 
degree, and the same with the words abate all for the superlative ; 
or else that particles corresponding to our words verijf excessive, &c. 
should be joined to the adjective. In Yates' Bengali Grammar in- 
deed the Sanscrit terminations (tara) and (tama) are mentioned 
as being occasionally appended to adjectives; but this usage is con- 
fined to learned Brahmans, and a few of their imitators, and cannot be 
said to form any part of the language of the people. With all the 
simplicity and want of grammatical involutions that characterize the 
English tongue, we have not laid aside the marks for the degrees of 
comparison. The vernacular dialects of India then, have in this 
respect less title to be classed in the Indo Germanic family than the 
language of a people inhabiting an island beyond the extreme point 
of the European continent. 

Numerals, 

The. subject of Numerals has been generally considered a very 
important one, nevertheless the words and signs representative of 
Numbers do not fix themselves so deeply on the mind as those that 
relate to the common objects that meet the eye, and the most intimate 
relations of life. We find accordingly, that there is no analogy be- 
tween the names of numerals In northern and southern India. Sans- 
crit words, and their corruptions alone are used in the languages of 
the north. Those of the south btdong to their own peculiar family. 
Nevertheless onnu one, may be connected with the Latin unus, also 
yeradii two, with the Armenian yergn and arusix, with the Turkish alii. 
Yet ill eight, also may be an exception to the general remark, and be 
allied not only to the Latin octo but to the Sanscrit Connected 

with the subject, however, a most important enquiry opens upon us. 
It is, where were the common numeral figures now so generally diffus- 
ed through the world first invented and used? Europeans lay no claim 
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to the inveiUion for themselves^ kit' attribute it to the Saracens bj 
whom tills numeral system was first iotrodueed into the European 
Gontiiienh The Arabians, liowevcr, call these cjpliers Indiain and 
write them from left to right the same way as the Indians write though 
contrary to their own practice in other cases. 

Almost all ancient nations used the letters of the Alphabet as slgm 
for Numerals, lliis was the practice of the Greeks, of the Hebrews# 
of the ancient Arabs,, &c. At first it was eonsidered siillleient to use 
the first letter for 1, the second for 2, and so on to the end ofthe Iwen- 
ty«-two or twenty-four letters of the alphabet. The iricoiiveiiieiice and 
imperfection of such a notation were soon felt, and tiie first ten letters 
were then used to mark the numbers to 10, the letter following was 
used for 20, the next for 30, and so on to 100, The letter that fol- 
loured next, denoted 200, and so tiie system proceeded onwards to 
1000. The ancient Greeks, Arabians and other ancient nations, west 
of India, never proceeded beyond this step, and even the Tamulians to 
this day use a system essentially tlie same. This too seems to be the 
system of the Gujarat copper-plates, a system which prevailed in 
India about the beginning of our era. In this system the grand de- 
fect is that the characters denoting I and 10 and 100, are all dif- 
ferent and hence arithmetic remains clogged with great unnecessary 
difficulties. The grand invention was the adoption of tlte present deci- 
mal notation in which one unit, one ten, and one hundred are repre- 
sented by the same cha racter, and the difference of value made to de- 
pend on the place which the figure occupies nearer to or further from 
the beginning ofthe seiies. It is a curious matter of enquiry to as- 
certain whence this system was first introduced, and in the oblivbus 
absence of ali testimony, the only clue to the discovery seems to be 
to ascertain where an alphabet eontahiing these nmnerafs at present 
exists. It is thus taken for granted that the Indian numerals like 
the ancient Greek, Hebrew, Arabian, are letters, and not mere ar- 
bitrary marks. This in itself is certainly probable, and the probability 
will amount to a moral certainty if w^e sho\v that in the groat mer- 
cantile marts on the Indus, these very characters serve both as letters 
.and numerals to this very day, and that they are easily explainable 
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from a reference to the alphabet of the Scindians of Hyderabad ami 
Siiikarpore. . 

The Indian system was not like- the Ancient Greek' and Arab 
however; a mere arbitrary imposition ofa nmneral value to letters fj*om 
the position they chanced to have in the alphabet, but the first con- 
sonant of the word expressing the name of the numeral was chusen 
and made the figure to denote it. In reference to one, three, four 
five, six, eight, and nine no practical difficulty occurred to occasion 
any variation from the plan. The cyphers accordingly marking all of 
these numbers in the North of India, except the first and the last, are 
most of them altogether indentical with the Scindian letters and the 
others so nearly so as to show at a glance the connection. The re“ 
semblance between the first and last is not so striking, and had they 
stood alone might have been doubted altogether. In reference to the 
figure derxOting seven, practical difficulty occurred. Its first letter 
corresponding to our 5 is so like the twm figures that mark I and 5, 
that had it been adopted it would have been almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish 7 from 15; the last consonant in this case has therefore been 
taken in its stead, and the cypher marking 7 is identical with the 
soft tf the cf of Bevenagari. This t was not needed for three, as 
in the Scindian language the word for three is written in that Alpha- 
bet z pronounced tre which in Scindian is written ^ as will appear from 
the table. Another practical difficulty remained to be got over. 
The word for two is ba and for zero budi, both beginning with the let- 
ter 6, In the Sanscrit from which indeed all are ultimately derived, 
this ambiguity does not exist, and the word for two, dvi, begins with 
d and the word corresponding to bndi or zero, is vindu beginning 
with y. These then were adopted, and the -likeness in these two cases 
of ci and to 25 and 0 is most striking 5 besides r/im, the very same 
as the Latin word for two, is itself a Scindian word and used in par- 
ticular relations for two, nor could a man of any learning hesitate for 
a moment in the substitution of so easy a word as vindu when it 
served a useful purpose for the more common vernacular term. I 
think then, from the consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
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that it is plain our cypliers had their origin on the Banks of the Indus, 
and that this notation which lias had such an inlluenee, not only on 
coDiniercial arithmetic but. also on the science ni Astronomy itself, 
was invented in India, and carried by the Arabians westward and 
thus passed into Europe. It is true the cyphers of difierent nations 
vary considerably in fonn, but I believe the learned have long been 
agreed that they all derive their origin from one source and that 
source I lliink from the circumstance of the correspondence of the 
cyphers with tlic first consonant of their name in the Scindian alphabet, 
may without any great stretch be assumed to have had their origin at 
BO very distant period on the Banks of the Indus; what that period 
was it may be diOicult to discover, yet I think it could not be earlier 
than the fifth or sixth century of our era. 'i’he Scindian letters horn 
which they are taken are all easily derivable from ancient forms of 
the Naguri, but they ajiproach so near in many instances to the mo- 
dern Gujarati, that they cannot be very ancient. Had there been 
moreover any thing oftiie kind in ancient India, it could not liave 
escaped the research of the Greek traders who had so much m- 
tercoiirse before the rise of Mahonirncdanism with Western India and 
thus have been by them communicated to us, bat I am not in a posi- 
tion to trace back the use of cyphers so as to show either when they 
were first used in Arabia or India. For Europeans not much accus- 
tomed to the writing of eastern languages, it may be proper to 
remark, that the common Scindian writing like the Persian and 
Arabian is almost entirely destitute ofmarks for the vowels, Wdien 
the vowel is initial, one character is used wliich stands for the whole 
class, and when it follows a consonant, there is usually no mark 
for it all. Those who write short-hand, will understand how any one 
can read such writing, others wdll hardly be able to comprehend 
how it can be legible. Still such is the fact, and it is evident, that 
it never would have answered in such a thing as the fci mation of a 
numeral nolation, with no context for our guidance, to have taken the 
vowels into consideration. In the following table, there is first the 
Scindian name of the numeral, next the consonant from which the 
cypher is derived^ next the Scindian numeral cypher, and in the 
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following columns the inameral cyphers of Northern India, Arabia 
and Europe respectively. In conclusion it is right to add that iny 
own knowledge of the Scindian being purely elementary, I have follow- 
ed closely Captain Stacks’ Grammar and Dictionary of the language 
lately published by the Bombay Government. 


The Scindian Numerals 
in words. 

The Scindian letters from 
which the cyphers are 
derived. 

The Scindian Numeral 
figures. 

The North Indian Num- 
eral figures. 

The South Indian Num- 
eral figures. 

The Arabic Numeral fi- 
gures. 

The European Numeral 
figures. 
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S 

1 

Duo, 
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Art. IV. — Observations on Inscriptions on Copper-Plates 
dnf^ np at Nertitr in the Divisio?:, of Ike SarwmU 

■ Wa'rr Siaie in April 184S. by 'M ajor Le-Giiand Jacob 
. (Commiuiicated by the Government.) 

, , , ..These inscTiptioiis are m wliat lias been termed the cave character 
or the old Sanscrit, and are of tlie sixth and seventh centuries A. I>. 
hut they do not differ much from the Giroar inscriptions of tlie 9d 
century B. C.— a table explanatory of, and showing tlje varieties in, 
these letters is annexed to the translations* 

2. The plates all refer to the Chalukya or Chalikya race, the 
name is therein spelled both ways ; the earliest recorded date, is 
S'alivahana S aka A. D. 709 — 6, the Donor, Vijayaditya son of 
Vinayaditya ; this plate has been numbered II, the earliest inscription 
appears to be that numbered I, describing a grant by VijayabhaH/'inka 
the beloved wife of Srfndratiya elder brother of Vikramaditya, 
father of the above named Vinayaditya, and was therefore wriftcii 
three generations previously ; whether Srlndriitiya, or as would ap- 
pear the more correct name Sri Chandradicya, * reigned previous 
to his younger brother, jointly with him, or not at all, is left in doubt, 
but from the title applied to him, and from the royal boon bestowed 
by his wife, one of the two first alternatives appears probable, lienee 
as the era of Vikramaditya’s ascension to the gadi has been sliown 
by the Kanerese inscriptions translated by Walter Elliot 1 to have 
been S'aka 514 A* D. 592 — 99, this plate must have been written 
about the close of the sixth century. 

9, Vljayadityaks grant (No. n Plate) was made in the tenth year 
of his reign, thereby corroborating the era assigned for its commence- 
ment by Mr. Elliot, but the genealogy of this dynasty slightly differic 

Since coiTipletingll^eso translations another set of plaies has been found recording a 
grant by another wife of tins same Prince whose name is written Sri Cbandraditya, the 
Setter Cka seems therefore omitted l)y oversight m this plate. Sec Inscription No, VIH. 
t Article, 1 July, IB36. VoS, IV. E.' A. S. Journal. 
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from his in both these plates, which correspond one with the other as 
far as the eras reach. They both commence with Pulakesi, and as they 
were evidently written when the grants were made, they would scarce- 
ly have omitted two whole generations between him and their own 
period; perhaps therefore the ‘<Amara ” and Aditya Varraa'^ of 
the comparatively modern Ye-ur Inscription, succeeding Satya,^ 
were if existing at ail, this soveriegn’s brother as Chandraditya was 
of Vikramaditya, or otherwise alias names, in after years taken for 
separate Rulers. , 

4. The genealogy and titles of the family as gathered from these 
tw'o plates, are as follows : — 

% Ancestor of the race. 

Harlti descended from Manu. 

Sri Pulakesi Vailabha, Maharaja. 

Sri Kirrtivar ma Pritbiv i Vallabha, Maharaja. • 

Satyvasraya Sri Prithivi Vailabha Maharaja. 

Adhiraja Parames vara. 

Srindraditiya (or the name Vikramaditya Satyasraya Sri 

would more correctly appear to Pritbivi Vallabha Maharaja Adhi- 
be Sri Chandraditya) Pritbivi raja Parames vara Bhattaraka. 
Vailabha Maharaja. | 

Vinayaditya Satyasraya Sri Pritbivi 

Vallabha, Maharaja Adhiraja Parames vara Bhattaraka. 

■ •• ■ 

Vijayaditya Satyasraya Sri Pritbivi Vallabha. 

Maharaja Adhiraja Parames^vara Bhattaraka 

' ^ ^ r ' 

Vikramaditya. 2nd 

5. The 3d set of plates names only two Rajas, Mangala the 
Donor and Ids father Vallabha, of the ChMikya race, but whether 
of the same branch, or conquerors thereof, is left in doubt; the 
character appears of the same age as the others ; perhaps this 
Throug^bout these plates written Saty4s'raya,“ Truth Asjium/^ 
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Maogala, is Maijgalisa, the sou of Pulakes'i^ also styled Vallabha, 
the first named of the dynasty, and if so, this inscription is older than 
No. L set,; by two generations — the only place in' these 'grants that I 
can ' recognize ,■ is that.. ..named , in this ' plate' -Kiindlvadaka, probably 
the .modern village of Knnde, not far' from Nerdr, .where the plates 
.ivere. exhumed. 

(i The most Interesting passage, .'is in No. II, .where Vingaditya 
is described as having conquered the Rnier of K^nchi (Conjeveram) 
forced the Lords of the Islands Kumara, Parasika, and Sinhaha, to pay 
him tribute, and subdued all the Northern Countries as liis Father 
Vikramaditya previously had the South. Can this dynasty have reached 
at the same time both Persia and Ceylon? Or what are these places ? 
These words may also in the construction of the language imply the 
names of the Island Rulers, as well as of the so called Islands. 

T. Being very imperfectly acquainted with Sanscrit, I should not have 
been able to master these inscriptions, nor have found time to devote 
to them, but for the aid rendered me by Vasudev Ramchandri 
Shastri, and an intelligent young Brahman trained in the Eiphinstone 
Institution by name Ananta Baiial. 

8. I do not understand how Mouustuart Eiphinstone whilst quoting 
Walter Elliot’s researches, should have assigned the tenth century for 
the rise of the Chalikya dynasty, nor why Bal Gangadhar Shastri, in 
his translation, or I should rather say Marathi edition ^ of this his« 
lory, omitted to rectify the mistake, since he had himself translated 
some inscriptions (published in the Ytb. and Vlllth. Nos. of the B. 
li. A* S. Journal) whereby he had ‘‘ verified the names of some of the 
early Kings of this race.’^ 

9. The system of Orthography used in representing Sanscrit in 
English letters has been that adopted by the Asiatic Society. 

No. L Be it peace. The prosperous race of the Chkiukyas ; the, sons 
of Hariti, of the lineage of Mami, praised by the world; brought up 


» Published I84fi. 
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by the mothers (i) of the seven nations j: who obtained choice' blessings 
tlirongh the protection , of Kartika 5 who brought ail'kings under their 
.allegiance, from the time of their obtaining -the boar’s.signet through 
the' grace of the Divine Narajaiia' — The great king Pnlakesi Valfabha, 
the ornament of the race, purified himself by the' sacrifice of a horse 
and consequent abluent riles. His great-grandson, the grandson of 
Kirttivarma (lord of the, earth, the .great, king, who, having subjugat- 
ed and forced iiis eoeaiies tO' take refuge -i a foie.sts, &c., firmly im- 
planted his pure fame amongst them), the beloved son of Saytas'raya 
(lord of the earth, king of kings, ambitious of supremacy, devoted to 
war, to whom all kings paid homage, and who gained by the defeat of 
S'ri Harsliavarddhan, famous in the Northern countries, the name 
of Farames hvara) is the unconquerable ) Vikramaditya. His eider 
brother S'rindraditya, lord of the earth, the great king, whose belov- 
ed wife, Vijayabhattarika, the anointed Queen in the year Fardhomas 
(3) of her family’s reign, on the aiitunmal equinox, the 2d day of the 
waning moon of A^s'vin, (September and October) for the attainment 
of the virtue of a deed done on this day, bestowed along with water, 
the privilege of supervision (i. e. benefice) of the eight markets Poli- 
yarnapatha, Adigirika, &.C., in (Narakagar), on A'ryaswami — Dikshit 
{a sacrificer) grandson of Grihapali, a descendant of Vatsa, and son 
of (^ ). The Donor says he, who will continue this privilege to be 
enjoyed by the future generations of this person, will be like the do- 
nor, an enjoyer of virtue ; while on the other hand, whosoever may 
deprive him of it will be guilty of the five capital crimes — The same 
Is even prescribed by the omniscient Vyasa, who says whosoever re- 
sumes what is given by himself or others shall be doomed to pass sixty 
thousand years in hell.” 

No. 11. May it be well. Glory be to the boar-like body (^)in whom 
Yishnu was made manifest, who agitated the ocean, and on' the tip of 

(l) The seven divine powers typified by female Deities. (!2) A few’ words before this 
are illegible. (3) The letters are plain but the signification unknown. (4) Name is illeg-i- 
ble. (5) The third incarnation of Vishmi, for the recovery of the earth from the waters.. 
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whose right, erect^ tusk Tested the world... , The prosperous race of the 
Ghaiikyas (^), sprung from the universally praised lineage o(3Ianu ; the 
sons of Hariti, brought up even by the "'seven,, nations’ mothers (i. e. by 
the seven female .deities, .Bramhl, Makes vari, &c., or by seven mo* 
filers, like Lakshnii); who obtained a 'succession of blessings through 
the pro.iection of Karttikaswami ('^); who brougirt nil the kings under 
their allegiance from the time of their obtaining the boar signet 
through the grace of the Divine Narayana. This race was ornamented 
by the great king Pulakesi Vallabha who purified himself by the sacri- 
fice of a horse, and consequent abluent rites. His son, the great king 
Kirnivarma, lord of the earth, having subdued and forced all his 
enemies to take refuge in forests, &c., firmly implanted his pure fame 
amongst them. His son ( '•^ ) lord of the earth, and king 

of kings, much devoted to war, and to whom* all kings paid homage, 
gained by the defeat of S'rl Marshamrddhmij hero of the nortbern 
countries, the name of Pararaes'vara ( ^), His beloved son Viki-ama* 
ditya, father of intelligent sons, lord of the earth, and king of Icings^ 
desirous of supremacy, supported by a harmonious brotherhood, whose 
lotus-Jike feet were kissed by the crown of the despotic king of Kan- 
chi (•'5) subdued all his rivals on one horse alone, the excellent Chi- 
tra*Kandha, ^ ). His beloved son Vinayadilya, lord of the earth, 
and king of kings, desirous of supremacy, disabled as Tarakaruti (i. e. 
Skanda) did the Daityas the insolent forces or Dhiterajyu king of Kan* 
chi; lie made the rulers of the Islands, Kmnera, Parasika, Sinhaha, 
&c., pay him tribute and gradually acquired the full symbol of supre- 
macy, (Padidhvaja, dec.,) by the overthrow of the kings of the northern 
countries. His beloved son Vijayaditya, lord of the earth, and kipg 
of kings, desirous of supremacy, attained even in his childhood, the 
whole science of rendering weapons efficacious by charms. His 
grand- father (Vikramaditya) had conquered the kings of the South, 

.(1) In this and all the plates sa^'e Nos. 1, & “t, the word is wriiien Chalikyn. (2) The 
son of Mahadeva and Commander in Chief of the Celestial forces. (3) Literally, Truth- 
Asylum. (4) The kings succeeding Satyas^raya henceforth bear ia the pklc, both his 
name and the new title acquired by him in addition to Uteir own. (5) A few words before 
this are unintelligible. (6) Literally means many colored neck. 
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but he exterminated all of them who were inimical to him, and after 
the death in battle, of his father (Vinayaditya) who made conquest of 
the northern countries, he, moving about at will, got his scymitars' 
edge blunted by the slaughter of his enemies' numerous elephants. 
He, foremost in battle ( ardent in noble enterprises, made all his 
enemies subject to him { ^), INo sooner did he hear of anarchy than 
he left his house, like Vatsaraja (i. e. Udayana of the solar race) relying 
on his own power, removed this source of misery in the country, and 
the excess of every vice, which had arisen from the oppression of 
Brahmans, a royal calamity ; giving protection to all his subjects by 
the strength of his arms. He is arbitrary, at all times possessed of the 
three royal attributes (i. e. Bravery, Policy, and Energy). He humbled 
the pride of his enemies, but he himself cannot be mastered. He 
is spotless, and for airtbis is become all the world's support. His 
dominions, adorned by all the symbols of supremacy (Padfdhvaja &c.,) 
are extensive. He commands thus. « Be it known to you that we, 
in S^ak^a 627, the tenth current year, Pravarddhaman of Vinayaditya's, 
reign, at the request of Dupendra ( ^ ), granted Kumara ( ^ ), in the 
country Mahdsaptami (^), to the best and amiable Brahmans, inhabi- 
tants of the village of Hikiidhamba ( ^ ), who have penetrated through, 
the Vedas and their branches. We meiuion their names and lineage- 
viz. Deva Swami, a descendant of Bharadwaja, Karka Swami, a de- 
scendant of Kaus'ika, Yadam Swami, a descendant of Bharadaja 
Swamt {’^), a descendant of Kaundinya; Deva Swanu, a descendant of 
Maudgalya; Gargga Swrimi, a descendant of A'treya; Eudra Swami 
a descendant of Kas'yapa ; and Rasuvarman, a descendant of Va- 
tsa. Knowing that life and wealth are transient, as glittering sun- 
beams, our successors or other kings, who may thirst for fame, 
enduring as long as the world, the moon, and the sun exist, should 
protect this grant as their own child. It is prescribed by the omnis- 

(i) The words also imply first in beauty, |/^2) Some words being entirely effaced, 
the connexion is here broken. (3) One letter preceding Dupendra is illegible. (4} Four 
letters following Kumara are illegible, {p} Two letters here are doubtful. (6) Three let- 
ters preceding Hikudhamba are illegible. (7) Three letters preceding Swami are iminteP 
Jligible, 
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cifiRt ¥y4sa too, that many kings, Sagara and others have enjoyed tlie 
eartli; to whomsoev the earth belongs; to him beiongs the fruit 
thereof. the great to grant wealth once, but it is diffi- 

cult to preserve what others have given, therefore the latter is a more 
roeritorioiis act than the former. He tvho resumes what is given 
either by himself or others, stays sixty thousand years as a worm in 
hellff The unblemished Puoga VaUabha, most prudent in suggesting 
the time of peace and war wrote this edict. 

No. III. May it be well The king Vallabha, belonging to the 
w^ealthy Chalikyu race, the offspring of Hariti, descended from the 
children of Manu and constantly meditating on the feet of Swami 
Mahasena (i. e. Kartikeya), well versed in the institutes of xManu, the 
Puriinas, Ramayana Mahabharata, and ancient history ; Vrihaspatiin 
Ethics, purified himself by the ablutions made after the Agnisinoma, 
Wajapeya, Paundarika, and costly As'vamedha (a saciihce of ahorse) 
sacrifices, and rendered himself popular by his qualities. His son 
Mangala Raja is most attached to the Brahmans, a subduer of other^s 
territories, equitable in his own dominions and devoted to the worship 
of God (the gods) Brahmans and his preceptor. His pure fiime per- 
vades the world. He, by his personal prowess, made other kings 
submissive and obtained tribute from them. His gait, sight, and voice 
are like those of a bull. He is uncontrolable as a lustful and high 
mettled elephant, brave as a lion, full of justice, humility, charity 
mercy, modesty, and truth ; possessed of three atributcs (i. e. Bravery 
Policy, and Energy); most pious, inimitable in good qualities, ly the 
lustre of whose virtues the darkness of opprobrium is repelled. This 
illustrious king expelled Shahkaragan ’s son Budha Raja, strong in 
elephants, horses, infantry, and treasure. He slew Sw aini Raja, a des- 
cendant of the Chalikya race, wffio had been victorious in eighteen 
battles. After this, the king, fasting on the most hallowed day in 
the year, the ISth day of (the waxing moon) Kartika, and worship- 
ing Vishnu, spiritual mindedly granted with water, {^) Kundiv^daka 

\l) A ceremony obseiTved previous to any donation, mtinsatmg the entire relinquish- 
ment of right over the thing given. 
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a village ill tlie Koiikarsr to Priyaswami, descended from a respect- 
able family, versed ill the Vedas and their parts, good-tempered, well- 
beloved, the son of Soniati Svviimf who understood the Vedas and 
their parts and was descended from Kasyapa. Mahgala Rkjk said 
‘^aiiy one either of my or other^s family that may angrily, or malicious- 
ly or avariciously or foolishly withdraw the grant, will be guilty of the 
five capital (2) and also minor crimes.^’ It is not he only that says so 
but even the Dharma Sastra prescribes the same. Many kings, Sagara 
and others possessed the land. All rulers reap the fruits of their acts. 
Any one wiio takes back the land given by himself or others, stays 
as a worm sixty tlioiisand years in hell. The land donor remains 
sixty thousand years in heaven; on the contrary, the depriver and his 
abettor dwell the same number of years in hell. It is easy for the 
great to grant wealth but it is difficult to preserve what others have 
given. Granting and preserving are both virliioiis deeds, but the lat- 
ter is more so than the former. 

No. IV, is entire, having three Plates, like the others, in the set. 
There is no S'aka found in it. This Plate is very badly written and 
abounds in numerous graphical errors. Vijajaditya is the donor, 
but he gives it in his son^s name. 

No. V, has lost its third leaf. Its first leaf is greatly corroded, 
The few words that are legible from Swasti to Varttamane, are a 
repetition of a part of Plate No. II followed by Rasavanagare, the 
last word. The donor is Vijayaditya-— the grant is conferred in 
Saka 622 in the 5th year of his reign. 

No. VI, has two leaves, almost eaten away, the middle one want- 
ing. The few words decipherable convey no meaning. 

No. VII, is the upper part of one leaf. It contains the final S'lo* 
kas of the other Plates. 


(1) 1st Slaughter of a Brahman, 2d Drinking of wine, 3d Stealth of gold, 4th Incest with 
father's or Guru's wifej and 5th Drinking and eating with the perpetrator of any of these 
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No. VIIL The « Kochre Inscription.'' ''^ .Iran slated as literall|:,as' 

consistent witli the sense in English. 

May it be well The prosperous raee of the Chalukyas; the sons 
of 'Hkiti, of rhe lineage of Maiiii,.prais'ed by the' world; brought 
up by the mothers of the seven iialions ; who obtainecl\ a.>sucee^ssioi,i,' 
of blessings Ihrongh the protection of Karttika ; who broughtall kings 
under their allegiance from tire time of their obtaiid-ng' the: boar's 
net through the grace ofthe Divine Nar-%aiiah' The great king Pnla- 
kes ivallabha the ornranent ofthe race, puriliecl himself by the sacrb 
fice of a horse and conser|uent abluent rites. His great-grandson, the 
grandson of Kirttivarma (lord of the earth, the great king, who, 
having subjugated and forced his enemies to take refuge in forests 
&.C., firmly implanted bis pore fame amongst them) the !>e]oved son 
of Sat}4s'raya (lord of the earth, king of kings, devoted to war, to 
whom all kings paid homage and vvho gained by the defeat of Srt 
Harshavardhan lord of the northern Countries, the name of Para- 
mesvara) is Vikramaditya. He having subdued all the hostile kings 
of every quarter and inherited his family's property (throne &c.) rend- 
ered himself invincible by his paramount power. His elder brother 
was Chandraditya, lord of the earth and king of kings, whose beloved 
wife, Vijirayamahadevi (t) the anointed Queen, an enemy to the 
Kaliyug, thus publicly ordains Be it known to you that on the i2th 

day ofthe waxing moon of. (April and May) I, having 

fasted, bestowed along with water the Thikan Vakulakachcha, to- 
gether with a salt marsh in Kochuraku village (modern Kochre) on 
Golaswami (^) a descendeiit of Wutsu. Any one, either (^) of our or 
others family, who will preserve the grant, will be an enjoyer of 
virtue ; while on the other hand, he, who will resume it, will be guilty 
ofthe five capital crimes. The land Donor enjoys heaven for sixty 
thousand years ; while on the contrary, the resumer, and the one wdio 
approves of the resumption are doomed to pass the same number of 

^ See the note to 2nd para., of Preparatory Observations, (1) Four fotiowing letters are 
aninteliigiblc. (2) Four letters preceding the name are uninleiligiblo. (3) A few letters, 
before this are plain but their signification is unknown. 
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years in hell. Whosoever resumes land, given by himself or others, 
stays sixty ihoiisand years as a worm in hell, (i) 

G, 'L; Jacob. ' 

15th 'Nov, 1848. ' ^ . 

(1) The final 10 letters are uninteiligiblet 

* Note.— M ay we suppose that this K'lrtti Varma is the same as the king at whose court 
the alleg’orical drama called the Prabodha Chandrodaya w'as represented 1 A Kirtti Var- 
ma is celebrated both in the drama, and on the copper plates as a conqueror j in the former 
he is said to be sovereign of the race of the moon/^ and it is well known that the Chala- 
kiyas werea lunar dynasty. In both instances the monarch’s extensive Empire is celebrated. 

The earth encompassed by the ocean is subjected to his authority, and he receives the 
homage of its kings.” Gopiila whose glory fills the universe, who aided by his sword as 
his friend, conquered the lords of men, and has invested with the sovereignty of the earth 
Kirtti Varma, the chief of Princes. ... now he has entered the road of peace, (Prabo- 
dha Chandrodaya, Prologue).” With this compare Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. VL p. 268. From him (Pulakes'ij arose Kirtti Varma Raja superior to Raja Nala, 
destroyer of the Rajas of the Maurya, and Kadanibo dynasties who first caused the land to 
become well inhabited.” This is from an inscription of the Chalukiya, called by mistake 
the Cliamushya dynasty. See also No. VII, and X. p. 346. Vishnu in his boar incar- 
nation is the chief object of worship both according to the plates, and the drama, and the 
language in which he is eulogized is in both instances the same inflated, artificial style 
which is common on plate inscriptions. 

The frequent references to the boar standard and the use of a boar signet on the 
plates of the Valabhi and Chalukj^a dynasties remind us of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
Tacitus says of the j^Estyi that, in imitation of the Suevish custom ^^Matrcm deum veneran- 
tur, insigne superstitionis, formas aprorum gestaut. Id pro armis omnium que tutela j 
securum decs cukorem etiam inter hostes proestat.” The Anglo-Saxon poems consider 
almar’s form or figure so essential a portion of the helmet, that they use the word “soforo ” 
aper^ for that part of the armour. “He commanded them to bring in the boar (i. e. helmet) 
the ornament of the head, the helmet lofty m battle.” BeowukT.1299. And still more 
closely with reference to the virtues oflfais sign 3 ” 

“ The forms of they seemed various and hardened in the fire 

above their cheeks to bear it held the guard of life.” 

adorned with gold, 

And again 

“But the white helmet j the armourer made, 

guarded the head, j wondrously produced, 

I set it about with shapes of boars, 
adorned with treasure that afterwards neither 

set about with lordly signs, brand nor war-knife 

as it in days of yore might penetrate it.” 

This sign, Grimm connects with Frea who was similar to Vishnu in his amorous pro- 
pensities and was worshipped with the Imgum or phallus. See “the Saxons in England” 
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Art. V . — Some account together loith a Facsimile Deva- 
ndgari transcript and translation of a Copper-plate 
Inscription in the Society's Museum, By the Eev. P. 
Anderson, M. A, 

The reare in the Society’s Museum two plates engraved in what 
lias been, called the Gupta character and which is found on coins, 
stone slabs and copper-plates of the fifth and preceding centuries. 
Of one of these plates, which is called in these remarks No. 1 , a fac- 
simile is given in a communication to the Bengal Asiatic Society'h 
Journal for September 1835 made by W. H. Wathen, Esq, Secretarv 
to the Bombay Government, The fac-simile is complete with the 
somewhat remarkable exception of the date, which is now supplied 
which I shall have occasion to refer again. 

The second plate Mr. Wathen stated to be so impaired by time and 
damp that only a part was legible. It occurred to me however that 
as a part was in good preservation, the whole might be deeyphered 
by comparing it with corresponding plates. Accordingly I discover- 
ed in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for November 1838 a 
Devanagari transcript of a grant, which has enabled me to obtain a 
sufficiently correct acquaintance with the contents of this plate. This 
^ — ^which is here called No. 2, — is important as containing a regtilar 
list of kings in succession to those of No. I. 

Both these plates record grants made by nionarclis of the Valablu 
dynasty and it is highly satisfactory that these and other records have 
thrown so much light upon this interesting family that by a collation 
of such documents we can arrive at some idea of their history. 

The race traced its origin to the great hero Rama who had lu o 
sons named Lava and Kusa, from the former of whom was descende«i 
Kanak Sena who emigrated to Dvarika and whom the Ranas ol 
Udipiir claimed as their ancestor. This family adopted for inanv 
generations the martial termination «Sena” or else “Aditya” deno- 
ting their solar origin, the one or other of which titles is ordinanij 

9 
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found on' tliese copper-plates attached to the naroes of princes ; Bhai- 
'taraka was also a family name and is engraved on the seals attached 
to the grants. Eaiiak Sena wrested dominion from a prince of the 
Praraara race and founded Bhaunagar in the second century of our 
era. Four generations afterwards Vijaya Sena founded Vijayapuraj 
Tidarbha and more particularly the famous Valabhi situated ten miles 
to the north-west of Bhaunagar. The Jaina religion Is said to have 
been established in this place, but the Solar Orb and its type, fire, 
were the chief objects of their adoration. It arrived at great prospe- 
rity and was the chief town of Suraslitra. In the midst of the city 
was a fountain sacred to the sun from which arose at the sumnioos 
of its king S'lladitya the seven headed horse Saptashva which draws 
the car of Sdrya, to bear him to battle. 

At last ^‘the beautiful kingdom of Yalabhadra^’ {^) was invaded 
by a barbarian force from the north A. D. 524, and the city ‘<of a 
hundred temples” was sacked. In vain did S'lladitya call for his 
seven headed steed, against which it was supposed no foe could pre- 
vail. A treacherous minister revealed to the enemy the secret of 
annulling this aid by polluting the sacred fountain of the sun with 
blood. The charm was broken. No celestial war-horse came and 
the helpless Yaiabhis awaited their doom. Gazni near the modern 
Cambay became the last refuge of the family, but that too was cap- 
tured by the barbarians. All fell except the daughter of Pramara. 
^^The house of Sliaditya was left desolate. In its defence his heroes 
fell ; of his seed but the name remained.” 

Colonel Tod thought that these barbarian invaders were Scythic, 
and Mr. Watlien that they were Bactro-Indlans of which race many 
coins have been found in Surashtra. Mr. Elphinstone suggests that; 
they were Persians under NausMrwan. 

As was mentionecb the daughter of Pramara the queen Piishpavati 
alone escaped from the destruction of Valabhipur a. Returning from a 
pilgrimage which she had made with a view of procuring from the gods 
the blessing of offspring she heard of her lord’s death. Excessive 
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grief brouglit OB her coil fmement aBil she \vas delivered of the son 
which the goddess had granted to her prayers. Committing her 
child to a trusty giiardianj she mounted the funeral pyre and joined 
her husband. The boy was named Goha and becoming celebrated 
for his daring feats was elected king by the Bhils amongst whom he 
resided. From him was descended Bappa the next hero of the line 
of ValabliL By his followers the dynasty and Jaina religion were 
transferred to Me war. (^) 

The city of Yalabhi appears to have been never restored. The 
Valabhi line of kings was succeeded by a branch of the great Chalu- 
kja family of whose grants so many copper-plates have been discover- 
ed. Their seat of sovereignty was Analwara Patan. 

These plates seem to establish the fact that the Valabhis did not at 
first exercise an independent sovereignty, but acknowledged a Suzerain 
who is styled in No. I. the great sovereign, the sole monarch of the 
entire world/’ and to whom Drona Sinha was indebted for his eleva- 
tion to the throne. Succeeding sovereigns are styled Mahiirajd in 
plate, No. l,but not in plate No. 2 until the reign of Dhara Sena the 
third who is styled ‘‘king of kings.’* 

I now give a list of kings as found in these plates premising that it 
diifers in some respects from lists which have been previously pub- 
lished. 

1. Generalissimo Bhat t arka succeeded by his son. 

2. Dhara Sena I, succeeded by his younger brother. 

3. Maharaja Drona Sinha succeeded by his younger brother. 

4. Maharaja Dhruva Sena succeeded by his younger brother. 

5. Maharaja Dhara Pattah succeeded by his son. 

6. Maharaja Guha Sena succeeded by his son. 

7. Maharaja Dhara Sena II, siiuceeeded by his son. 

8. Maharaja Slladltya Dharmaditya succeeded by his younger bro- 
ther. 

(1) This account is drawn from Tod’s annals of Uajisthan Vol. 1. chap, 2. from the 
Royal As. Soc. Journal Vol. XII. part 1 , from the Bengal As. Soc. Journal Vols. IV and 
and from Elphinstone's History of India Book iV. Chap. L 
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9, Maliaraja IsVara Gralm sticeeeded- by his son. 

Id. Maharaja Dhara Sena III^. succeeded by his younger brother. ' , 
il. Blaharaja Dhruva Sena Valaditya succeeded by Ills son.; 

18, Maharaja Dhara Sena IV, succeeded by hiS: great uncle. 

13, Maharaja, Dhruva Se,na Dharmaditya son", of Slladitya, .and 
younger brother of Is vara Graha. . 

In the Ben,gal Society's list the seventh, tenth, and twelfth of these 
kings are called Sh-fdhara Sena, but in' both the plates now before me 
,,lhe .names, are precisely the same as the second, L e» Dhara Sena with 
the addition of S'ri which is common to all the kings. Moreover Shla™ 
ditya is said in the Bengal Journal to be suniamed Kramadilya, but 
however glad we should be to recognize that well known name — tlie 
same as Vikramaditya — we must admit that the surname is clearly 
written on Plate II,- Dharmaditya. Three of the other, kings are not 
named Dliaruva, but Bliruva Sena. 

And now with reg-ard to the dates-— 'tve have three of them to , serve 
for our guidance. The first grant was made by Dhara Sena II son 
of Giiha Sena, and was signed by his mmister Skanda Bhatta. The 
two others were made by Dhruva Sena Dharmaditya, and signed by 
Ills minister Madana Hala, son of the above-mentioned Skanda 
Bhatta. From a reference to the list it will be seen that Dhruva Sena 
the last donor was grandson of Dhara Sena II, the first donor, and, as 
the minister of the former was father of the minister of the latter, we 
should not expect to find that any long interval had elapsed between 
the periods of the two grants. 

The date of the first is thus and not '*^"2 stated in the Ben- 

gal Journal, for April and November 1838. Supposing lliat the firs! 
symbol expresses 300, and the second 30, ( ^ ) we have the date 330a 
The second grant is said to bear the date 365, biif no fac-simile of the 
symbol is given f ). The third grant (Plate 11) bears the date 
or 370, and some odd units, for the last symbol does not correspond 
with any produced by Mr. Prinsep. A comparison of their supposed 

(1) See a paper by E. Thomas, Esq., in the R. A. S. J. vol XU. part J, p, 35. 

(2) Bengal A. S. J. vol. Vll. p. 978. 
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dates with the history of the grants makes the conjectures regarding 
the value of the symbols extremely plansjbie. The second grant 
mentioned in the Bengal Journal, is dated in the moiitli Vaisakha^ 
and at least fifteen years earlier than the plate in this Society’s muse- 
um which is dated in the month Pausha — both grants being made by 
the same king with the same minister. 

At the same time there is some doubt whether ”0[ represents either 
3 or 300. It is a sUvSpicious eircumstance that not only in all these 
plates, but in a series of coins of the Surashtran princes, this symbol 
occupies the first place in the date, and we can scarcely suppose that 
all these kings, both of the plates and of the coins, lived in the same 
century {^), 

There is however, a passage in a Chinese account of India, which, 
when compafed with the supposed dates of these plates, affords a very 
remarkable coincidence. We are there told that, Under the Tang- 
dynasty, in the years Woofeli (A. B. 618 to 627) there were great 
troubles in India; the king (S'lladitya ?) fought great battles. The 
Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen Chwang who writes his travels, arrived 
ill India at this period, and had audience of S'iladitya.^’ 0 Now ii"* 
the received supposition regarding the symbols of these plates be cor" 
rect, S'lladitya reigned more than 300 years after the Vaiabhi era, 
that is, sometime after A. D. 619, which agrees remarkably well with 
the Chinese account. 

We cannot fail to be struck with the points of similitude between 
these grants, and the Surashtran coins. The figure of the bull Nandi 
is found in both, so is the title Kramaditya, and the common temiina- 
tive Adilya ; so is that of STi and Hajadhiraja, and Paramabhagavata, 
all tending to confirm the supposition before hazarded that the Vala- 
bhi kings in their local government succeeded the Gupta monarchs. 

A fac-slmile, a Devanagari Transcript, and a translation of the first 
leaf of plate No. 2, are here given. The second leaf is so worn as to 
be illegible. Towards the end of this first leaf there are traces of af- 

(1) E. A. S. J. voL Xil. Part I. p. 35. note. 

(2) Quotation by Colonel Sykes in E. A. S, J, for May 1841. 
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■tempts at restoration,' and in, many cases, altogether, wro'iig letters ap« 
pear to have been substituted. It became necessary ,. therefore in nia'k» 
ing a translation to: supply some sentences from the Bengal plate. 

The two halves are joined together with a copper ring which has 
the usual seal of the Valabhis— a bull, and underneath It the ' 
Bhattarka. 

Some of the letters in plate No. 2, are different froiiptliose ' glven by 
Prinsep, but aS' this might possibly have arisen from carelessness or 
Ignorant attempts: at /.restoration, they meed not be specified, with the 
exception of the symbol ( which more frequently expresses the letter I 
than the ordinary symbol For the Devanagari iT|*tl 2 e symbol 

is used, and also the more ancient form which is scarcely to be dis- 

tinguished from the symbol which denotes In plate No. L “If is 
also used for the same letter. 

Dei)andgan Transcript, 

^ jqr^ FT 1 iT?r 

\\\\\ 

^THirs^rr^v : '5frJT3ifr^5q-r^CT3Tt?Rr^rr%T^- 

ii^il 

?rft j^fWfq-orcrru- 

RT^^TTPrSTJ^RT ll^il ^ 

Ria^cr^tix5y;TSRTrfYrt3Rr^»wr3T?^ 
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iKi! 

3TH^'T|5^rffrr^rf^cr iKu ^?:^TwifiTiTTnT%§^;w3T^fw 
i%g'iFw'^=?*rrr%rr^ ; 

^rTOm'^rm^7rf%Cr:>KiT3TrTO:=#rTO^ i ii 

srrf='^r^ ^¥^^3T5^R^^=rr3Tf : 
gTO^f3fwm#?rc^¥5?r?rf f^|?:?r^rf^5T?r5 ii^ii 
r^JTrwnc: ^l?f ; wrff ^ 

.' 'O' 


liWIl f?5Tft?fr’T?rr’TmJTJTI¥‘^f?::'fr?fT^R^ 

„ . .: " , . ^ .: ' '.'O'.'.. ■. 


c?'cT^2rH^^cTH3Tq-iT?TcT?r^q[rw:5PTF^rq[?:5iTfr^Fi'Tr^r?rcTr?ru 

' '<|^'i^'*'^^*|~'^^| ' ^ ^ I' '? " ' 11^ ^1^1 1 q' |'gr' '' | ^ * ^ ' |* |* ^ jj'f^l ' ^I '^l |*i ^'|' |"'| ^^ ' 

f%:!iwr%wt7R5Rq'q^JTrcRrwr^^rr^?:r^^ 

s[?T:5T5^q'rcrtr^ !!\M! 

55«f5fr^wf5T=^rr%^Tsr^c<T^s irsfJT^ssFrn^jm j 'jTirrnt'^?:: 
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5*1 

^'vrrq-ejfrccrr^nw'T^ \\Xm\ 

iTifl!T^(jr:^^?:?r ii\<i!i crs!^’Tf%'cr^rt^!Twr2r=R'¥^iT'^>=^^ 

, . , , . C\ 

frRr%5jqT%w?‘'Tf^^;^jf : swnrtrft^cn‘w^r¥^rnT*TFrw^ 

C ■. , ''^' 

w?qT5'R*^^rcr j 

, , Os. ■'O 

fw’JRf^rRf ii\°!i ^<^rJTi%JTrm'R^^n::'Tftfi'r^JTorr 

0\ Os \ 'O 

— iR7<rq- ; !Tiri%rTOWcrtrrr^' 

vSk 

WWW str-jt : !Ti=TTORr?T 

'o \ NJ5 xa 

^^•sq'q’Rq'q-j^F^TR^^q-frf^frOTq-i^ . j%5TRr3TFr^t^r- 

N ''5> tl 

11X^11 f^orrcT ; mrgf^- 

wfq^rwj||T?[q- : =|a:^r=TR^i^f?s?rrRrpnTOT 

tRsii qRiFr^rsr^^Tr^mft 
f7itcr^^^^r*Tp4?r:RRcf^r^rr3r3nl:lr^5fn'7?7T’Rrr^ 
cT^crRcqT?^fr55 WWW q‘0Tr»TTO&r^q-q'5TRcrrr%'jr^^^ 

sf^rffir'ifRrR^J WXKW 1^55:5Jff^Rqf: 


<rr?r iR^ii jrrl’f?: : qrRfff r?:aFr’T?Rr3TiR?:rwf^^^^ 
?rwf 






iSlil 


f- kiia^'v ^ ^ ^ ^ J ' 

"fSi- 4 1; 

A^rc: A/'aH'll" 


fl « ®^|jN\- '’ ■»;^ 






0^ ^J a 


J(»*0 


in T w r/-®<r>i3 
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Translation. 

It is well. He who dwells in the glorious metropolis, whose dignity 
was gained by a hundred confUets which resulted in misery to a crowd 
of enemies, and by the unrivalled strength of friends who had been 
foes prostrated before his might ; who was born of a pedigree which 
conciliated the affections it had gained by royal uprightness, respect 
and munificence, whose sin was thoroughly washed away by bowing 
fo the lotus feet of his parents who were of a royal race in an unbrok- 
en succession from the glorious Bhaitcirka a, worshipper of Maha Is'- 
vara, and prosperous in the kingdom which he had obtained by the 
force of numbers; wdio tore the furious elephant-like hosts of his 
foes witif his second arm which from childhood was like a sword; a 
touchstone of manifested truth ; the brilliancy of whose toe nails was 
from the rays of the jewels of enemies crests bowled to his power ; who 
observed altogether the course of duty prescribed in the whole law; 
for whom the word ^Miing’^ had its meaning for he gained tlie hearts 
of his people ; who surpassed Kuvera,Ganapati, the ocean, the lord 
of hills, the moon and love, in wealth, wisdom, depth, firmness, lustre 
and beauty ; the fruit of wdiose actions was cast away like grass in 
bestowing the gifts of security upon those who came to him for pro- 
tection; wdiose heart was drawn towards learned friends who w^ere 
made happy by the bestowal of more ^veaith than they desired; who 
received enjoyment from the ivhole world as one travelling through 
it; the worshipper of Maha. Is vara, the glorious Githa Sena. 

His^: son>' all' whose' 'sin.': was'' washed^ .away hy- the rays of hIS'" lather's 
toe nails as by a stream ofGanga water diffused abroad; who was the 
residence of desire, beauty and wealth which supported a hundred 
thousand friends; who as an archer astonished all by the special skill 
ofliis innate power, and qualities which were quickly gained; the pre- 
server of gifts made by the wisdom of former kings; the remover of 
portents Vv'liich caused dilliculties to his subjects ; a manifestation of 
Sarasvati, and Lakslimi who dwelt together In him; whose power 
was capable of gaining possession of the wealth of hosts of enemies; 

10 
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who had pure, aod' regal power obtaiiied by his , power : the great 
worshipper of Maha Is'?ara, the glorious Dhara Sena, ' 

■ ;'iIis:sGp, who on his father^s feet, was celebrated in all 

the four regions for the number of qualities which astonished, and de- 
lighted the whole world ; who had great influence over the desires of 
the best of warriors who were made more ill iistrious, by the splendour- 
of his sword arrayed, as it were, with the ornaments of the victories of 
a hundred fights ; possessing an intellect which had studied the good 
and bad parts of all science : who was distiiiguislieci for his excellent 
speech; who found a delight in coiiimunicathig pleasure: whose 
heart was a depth of enjoyment for all people; who was endowed with 
a most happy disposition ; whose vast reputation was obtained by puri- 
fying the ways of the kings born in the golden age, unrestrained by 
slavery to his prosperity, pleasure, and wealth, which were the more 
illustrations as they were no impediments to duty ; the great worship- 
per of Maha Is vara, the glorious S7la'dit¥A surnamed Dhae- 
ma'bitya. 

His younger brother meditated on his feet ; he was fit to bear, as ii’ 
fortune were seated on his shoulder, the prosperity of a supreme sover- 
eign which was equal to lodra’s. His footstool was concealed by the 
lustre of the jewels from a hundred heads of kings who had been sub- 
jected to the prowess of his power; his mind was not embraced by 
the sentiments of pride and contempt; revenge was unattempted even 
by those of his enemies who despised celebrated men, and ceased to 
shew him courtesy; the forgotten course of the iron age was inverted 
by the force of his pure qualities which rejoiced the whole world; his 
large heart was unscathed by those vices which exist in vile persons; 
his heroism was manifested, and it took to itself the prosperity of hos- 
tile kings who became his guests in consequence of his large armies, 
the success of his arms, and his great reputation ; he ever occupied 
the first place, the worshipper of Malui Is vara, the glorious Isvaea 
j Geaha. 

His son meditated upon his father's feet; ail learned men were 
surpassed by his study of all the sciences ; he knew the emotions by 
which the hosts of his collected foes were agitated after their investi- 
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gatioBS into liis magoamiBity; .abstraction fi-ora'. the, ..wo:rl{3r\weaItli, 
excessive goodness, and happiness ; he had a very humble disposition, 
and at the same lime profound experience in men> arts, ,'and' varion 
works which he thoroughly iinderstood ; he was delightfully adorned 
with the modesty of imartificial courtesy : the rising of the pride of 
all his oppoTients was destroyed by the chastisement of his arrows 
propelled by the force of a bow which had Jeariied victory in a hund- 
red fights: his edicts were delighted in by a multitude of kings the 
pride of whose success in arms was dispersed by the power of his bow, 
the worshipp.er of Malm Is' vara, the glorious Dhaea Sena, 

His younger brother meditated upon his feet ; all former kings were 
eclipsed by his good conduct: an accomplisher of the most difficult 
affairs he was, as it were, manly energy become incarnate : like Manu 
he was self-endowed with strong feelings, love of virtue, and a full- 
grown stature : bright as the lord of the lilies when he is without spot; 
a sun which is ever risen, by which the mass of darkness is destroyed 
when the sky is covered with its brilliancy ; completely and accurately 
skilled in peace and war ; accomplishing that which is produced by 
religious rites ; of pre-eminent heroism and yet with a merciful and 
gentle heart; attending to the scriptures, and ceasing from sin; firm 
ill his attachment to such as submitted, but prompt to repress his 
enemies before their prosperity gained head; the celebrated worship- 
per of Maha Is'vara, the glorious Dheuva Sena surnamedVA'LA'DixYA, 
His son had on a part of the moon of his forehead a callous spot 
caused by rubbing the ground in bowing to his lotus feet; the efful- 
gence of a string of pearls was attached to his ears which were 
beautiful as moon-light ; his body was washed with the water of liber- 
ality according to the clear and pure scriptures 

The worshipper of Maha Is' vara, the sage, the king of kings 

the mighty lord, the emperor, the glorious Dhaea Sena. 
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Art. VI . — A Geographical Bescription of ceriain parts of 
the Southeast Coast of Arabia to which is appended a short 
Essaponthe Comparative Geography of the whole of this 
Coast, By H.J, CarteEj Esq., M. S., , formerly Sur-:; 

, geoii of the H. C. Surveying Brig. ‘^PaliniiriisV : 

Two excellent ^‘Memoirs’' of the Sotiilieast Coast of Arabia, b}- 
Captain Haines LN. now Political Agent at Aden, have already been 
published in the IXtli and XVtli Yolo ines of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, but these relate more particularly to the 
parts which Captain Haines surveyed. Since that the remaining parts 
of this coast have been surveyed by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant 
Grieve L N., respectively, and a similar memoir of them is required 
to complete the Geographical Description of the rest of this Coast. 

It is to supply this desideratum that I have arranged in a descrip- 
tive form the few notes I made during the latter surveys, and as 
Captain Haines’ ‘‘Memoirs” relate more particularly to the parts 
he surveyed, so my description will relate more particularly to the 
parts surveyed by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant Grieve, i could 
have wished that it had been accompanied by more nautical infor- 
mation, but I left others who were better fitted from their profes- 
sion to collect this than myself, and I must still leave this for them 
to supply. The latitudes, longitudes, soundings and outline of the 
coast will of course be found in the beautiful charts wliicli have 
been constructed from these several surveys. 

Being now tolerably well acquainted with this coast throughout both 
personally and through what has been written of it in modern days, I 
have attempted also to compare it with the little that remains to us of 
its description by the Ancient Geographers, and this short essay I 
have appended. 

Previous, however, to understanding the latter, or taking much in- 
terest in the former, it will be necessary to possess the charts of this 
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coast wliicii liave been published by the East India Company and to 
read at least Captain Haines' two ^‘Memoirs/^ The charts of the 
latter surveys are not yet published, but are I believe in the hands of 
the engraver and will appear soon. 

With this short introduction I proceed to my subject, and as we 
left Mashat each year to enter upon the surveys of Captain Sanders 
and Lieutenant Grieve, will commence my description from that place, 
briedy noticing the features of the coast on to Ras el Had. 

On sailing southward from Maskat we observe the land at first, 
broken up and thrown into all positions resembling the waves of a 
troubled sea ; rising tier behind tier until it reaches its inaximum 
lieiglit at a mountainous ridge called Jibel Fallali forty or more 
miles inland. This ridge which is about 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea^, as we continue our course southward, gradually approaches 
the coast, and terminates on the sea-plain in the northern boundary of 
a remarkable opening called the Devil's Gap'': it is here called di- 
bal Eariyat,^ and is 6,22S feet high, Another ridge then commences 
forming the southern boundary, called Jibai Jabar which is continued 
on close to the sea to the town of Sur, w^here pursuing its original 
direction it leaves the coast-line again, while the latter trending east- 
ward terminates in the low sandy plain of Ras el Had, 

The ^‘Devil’s Gap” is the opening upon the coast of a great valley 
called Makalla Obar It is remarkable for its narrowness and the 
great height of the ridges on each side, which being frequently joined 
together by a streak of dark clouds forms a fenestralopeniog through 
which an extended view of the picturesque valley within is seen to 
much advantage. The neighbourhood of this opening is well knowm 
for sudden gusts of wind, which frequently threaten destruction to the 
most sturdy crafts. 

After this the land which I have staled to gradually rise from the 
shore, becomes precipitous and within eight miles of the sea attains 
a height of 4,400 feet At first it is called Jibe! Jabar perhaps 

1 Wellstcd’s map, Trav. in Arab. Vol. I. 2 Idem. 

3 4 Chart by Lieiit, Grieve. 5 jj\ G Lieut. Grieve. 
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afteY^tiie BeBi ^ wbo'inliabitit ; and thesi Kalb al n util it ar- 

rives at its tenniimlion close to the town of Siir; after this the coast 
tarns to the eastward, and not rising more than. 200 ..feet, above the sea, 
te,riiiiiiates decreasing in height in. the low sandy plain of.R.as el Had. 

„ .. Between the Devihs Gap and Siir, there .are eo. soimcllrigs 
more than half a mile off shore*' and here I may menlion once for all 
that on this as well as on the southeastern coast, wherever, the land is 
high close to the sea the soondiogs. are. deepest,. and the ra:pidh,y with 
wdiich the land shelves off and the deplli of the sea are in proporllon 
to the height of the adjoining cliffs, while the contrary is the case 
where the Haiti is low. and continoes.so for some dislance inland. It 
may be taken as anile that wherever the coast is low, there the sea is 
shallow, and wherever it is high it is deep. In lat. 22^ B5" N., and 
long, 59^ 33' E., is the town of Sur situated on the banks of a creek, 
and about ten miles further on tow’ards Ras el Had are the entrances 
of two salt-water lagoons, the first of which Is called Khor Jaramah, 
and the second Khor Hajar. 

Betw^een the town of Sur and the entrance of the former, the sea 
cliff averages from fifty to seventy feet high. 

Lieutenant Grieve, who surveyed this coast and to whom I am in- 
debted for much valuable information repecting it, stales : — The en- 
trance to Khor Jaramah is from 200 to 250 yards wide, and bounded 
on each side by precipitous cliffs. The depth of the water from eight 
to ten feet, and the bottom muddy. After extending inland for about 
a mile and a half the channel becomes divided into two branches by 
a small rocky island, about the same height as the adjacent land, and 
then comes a spacious basin whose south and eastern shores are low, 
swampy, and overgrown with maiigrove. On the S. E., the land is 
tabular to its termination, not only to Khor Hajar, but with the excep- 
tion of a few hillocks to Jibal Saffan. A town once existed on the S. 
W. side of this lagoon, but is said to have been abandoned for want of 
water. A ruined town alone now marks its site. There are no in- 
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sciriptions them, Tlie ancliorage is frequented by native vessels 
rfierely as a place of refuge during bad weather. It is in the terri- 
tories of the shaykh of El Had’^ h 

About a mile further on towards Ras el Had is the entrance to the 
other lagoon called KhorHajar. This is very inferior to the former? 
it is much smaller and nearly all dry at low water. The entrance to 
it is through the extremity of the sea-cliff just before the latter sinks 
into the sandy plain of Ras el Had. The channel is ragged? about 
100 feet wide, and. its sides about twelve feet high. After a distance 
of little more than half a mile, it opens into a shallow basin about a 
mile and half wide, bounded on the western side by the tabular land 
mentioned by Lieutenant Grieve, and on the S. and E. by the sandy 
plain of Ras el Had. Like Khor Jaraniah its longest diamater is east 
and west, and it rims eastward from its entrance. 

At the eastern extremity of this khor are a number of ruins, 
and among them a large square building of modern construction, for- 
saken and also iii ruins. There is also a little jetty or wharf at the 
eastern end of the khor which served as a landing place when, accord- 
ing to tradition, the khor was much deeper than it is at present. The 
ruins just mentioned do not appear to be the remains of buildings of 
any consequence, although they are said to be those of a very old 
town. 

About 100 yards S.E. of them is the modern town of El Had^, con- 
sisting of one square mud building in ruins, and two round towers, 
with a number of huts enclosed within slight fences of bullrushes. 

The inhabitants of the place when we visited it, appeared to be all 
industriously employed in making and mending fishing nets, and the 
shaykh, by name Abdullah, was a young man of high cast of counte- 
nance, and of gentle and prepossessing maimers. lie treated us with 
much civility, and offered us every assistance in his power during 
the time we were at Ei Had. The Captain made him presents, and he 
supplied us with water. Two or three days were spent on shore here 
in measuring a base and obtaining the latitude of the cape. 


1 Pfiv. M.S, 2 GliarlvEib, with Capt. Haines. 
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The people of El Had and its neigliboiirliaod are called the Miia- 
lak. ^ I was struck with the absence of arms among them, hardly any 
but the shaykh wore even a jambea. They color their faces with 
ttirmerick and oil ; this forms part of their morning ceremony or toi- 
let after prayers, and they are desirous, of paying the same compli» 
inent to strangers. ' , 

Eeturning to the entrance Khor Hajar, and following the coast 
eastwards we almost immediately pass from the table-land between it 
and Khor Jaramah on to the sandy plain of Ras el Had, and two or 
three miles farther brings us to the angle forming the cape itself called 
also Ras el Gat ^ or the lowland cape. The latter is marked by the 
tomb of a shaykh said to have been called Farrah, '' it merely con- 
sists of a simple ridge of masonry surrounded by a heap of stones. 
About a mile inland from the cape lies the town of El Had. 

From this cape may be seen two remarkable mountains called Jibal 
SafFan which I shall presently describe, bearing about six miles south; 
the mountainous group called Jibal Kims'^ about S.S.W.; and Jibal 
Jallan^ about S. W. by W.; the latter are the continuations southward 
ofJibal Kalhat and are the southern termination of the great moun- 
tainous range on this side of Arabia. 

The soundings opposite Ras el Had deepen rather suddenly as 
well as I can remember, and when we were tliere a strong current sat 
to the eastward. It is famous for large fish, we caught the largest cod 
there of any on the coast and all the other rock-fish taken were pro- 
portionably large, almost gigantic. 

Proceeding southward from Ras el Had, for the coast iiotv runs 
due south, the sea-cIuT after a distance ofthree miles commences in 
the sandy plain with a few scattered rocks much as it ended on the 
western side, and soon reaching a height of 100 feet maintains this 
with the interruption of a short break or two here and there all the way 
to Ras el Khabba, a distance of twenty miles, where the coast, turns 
again, to the southwest. 
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111 passing along this short extent of coast, which has an eastern as« 
pect, we obtain a full view of the two mountains called Jibal Saffao, for 
they lie within a mile and a h alf of the shore. They are very remarkable, 
for they are the only mountains on this extremity of Arabia, and are 
eight or nine times higher than the rest of the land. Lieutenant Grieve 
makes them 855 feet above the level of the sea. They are extremely 
similar in their appearance and from their proximity to each other 
being but a mile and half apart, they merit the name of “Twins” more 
than any double mountain I ever saw. The northernmost is the most 
westward and therefore a notch is seen between them in sailing round 
tliis extremity of Arabia both north and south. They are coin- 
shaped and their scarped white surfaces present towards the west, 
while their more gradual inclinations tend eastwards or towards the 
sea; around them are a few low hills but beyond these there is nothing 
much above 100 feet. As a mark for Ras el Had or this extremity 
of Arabia they are unmistakeable. 

From Ras el Khabba the coast as before said turns S. W., and 
soon becoming low and sandy continues so with the exception of a 
few hillocks at Ras el Rues, and a few rocks at Ras Jibsh, on to Ras 
Abo Ashrin, a distance of 100 miles. The chief character of this 
coast is its uniformly desolate sandy aspect. After the mountain- 
ous groups of Kims and Jalian nothing more is to be seen inland 
to the westward much above 100 feet and seldom even a mound so 
high as this on the coast. 

The next cape to Ras el Kahbba proceeding southwestward is 
Ras Rues, consisting only of a few sandy hillocks, and between these 
two points, a distance of about three miles, is a little bay called the 
bay of Rues, while behind the cape, concealed from the sea, is a vil- 
lage of the same name inhabited by a few fishermen of the Beni Bn 
Ali^ tribe. It was from thence that we obtained the pilots who con- 
ducted us through the channel between the island of Maslra, (to 
which we shall soon come), and the mainland. 

11 
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:;,Fr 0 m' Ras Rues the coast continues low to Ras. Goinailali the next 
projecting point, and so on to Ras Jibsh, The town of Lashkarah, the 
principal one on this coast, lies about eight miles S.W. ofRas Gomailaln 
,, : After. turaingRas el Khabba^- the. mountains of Jallan or Jibal Ja,llae: 
become very conspicuous ; they, are about 3,900 feet high, and towering 
behind them is seen the mountainous ridge of Kalhat, while in front 
is a number of low sandhills and. cones extending more or less on to 
Ras Jibsh, The latter are about five or ten miles inland. libal Jallaa 
is about twenty miles from the shore. 

In the map which accompanies the .late Captain Wellsted's travels 
in Arabia, a/dow ridge of lirae-stone hills 200 feet higlf^ is placed 
westward of Jibal Jallan y and beyond Ras Jibsh <^sandJ mounds 
topped with acacias,’* Messrs. Cole and Rankin who travelled from 
Jallan to Ras Jibsh, informed me when they arrived on board that 
they had passed over nothing but sand-hills and barren ground. Still 
farther westward of Ras Jibsh towards the Desert of Akaf, Captain 
Weilsted has placed <«plains covered with a saline effervescence,’* so 
that all trace of mountains appears to be lost here on an increas- 
ing barrenness. 

We now come to Ras Jibsh. This cape is about fifty-four miles from 
Ras el Khabba, and consists of a little ridge covered with white sand 
nearly to the top, where the dark rocks of which it is composed 
shew themselves in irregularly formed peaks and mounds. They ?tre 
about 100 feet high. From their extremity a low reef extends 
outwards into the sea, and inside it is a small bay with water enough 
for fishing boats to land safely. This is called the bay of Jibsh. Form- 
erly it is said to have extended along distance inland behind the 
ridge mentioned where there still exists a lagoonal depression about 
two miles square, but now raised twelve feet above the level of the sea. 
The village of Jibsh is between this and the ridge, and consists of a 
few fishermen’s huts built of the midribs of dale-leaves, Jibsh is 
inhabited by the Janabah,^ a cognate tribe of the Beni Bo All ; they 
affirm that formerly Bagalos came into their harbour when the Iagoo» 
nal depression mentioned, was covered with water. 


1 Li^ui. Griovc, 2 
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Ffom OBr station twelve miles S;W. of Eas Jibsb, we could see 
the highest points of Jibal Jallan and Jtbal Kalliat but no other 
high land, even from the mast-head? in any other direction. Jibal 
Jallan must have been fifty milles off, and Jibal Kalhat at least seventy 
or eighty. The country over which we looked is called the Baten^ 
or flat land ; it must I think pass into the Desert of ilkaf. 

From Ras libsh to Ras Abu Ashrin, the aspect of the coast is more 
desolate than ever. Not a cone or elevation either inland or on the 
sea disturbs the uniformity of a continued wavy land about 100 feet 
high which appears to exist throughout; saving a little group of black 
huts on the shore called Nayah, there is not a particle which seems to 
differ from the general light brown color of the coast all the way to 
the neighbourhood of Ras Abu Ashrin. 

About six miles however before arriving at this cape, there is a re- 
markable change. At intervals there is a sea- cliff varying in height to 
100 feet, while in shore there are nothing but domes of white sand 
about 200 feet high like snow, smooth and frequently so hard on the 
surface that a man can walk over them without sinking. There is 
a place here also called ‘Shebalah inhabited by the tribe of El Whe- 
bab, of whom I shall speak directly. 

'The tribes who possess the coast from Ras Rues to Ras Abu Ash- 
rin, are the Beni Bu Ali, the Janabah and El WhebahA I have 
already stated that the Muaiak occupy El Had and its neighbourhood. 
The territory of the Beni Bu Ali extend sfrom Ras Rues to Ras Jibsh, 
but they are much mixed up with their cognate tribe the Janabah. 
Towards Ras Jibsh the inhabitants are nearly all Janabah, and conti- 
nue so on to the neighbourhood of Ras Abu Ashrin where they join 
the Whebah. 

Inland to the west of Jibal Jallan, are the Beni Bu Hasan, ^ the 
Beni Rasbib,^ the Hashem,^ Mashakarah ^ and Ammar ® and towards 
e! Had, the Hajariten,'^ Hareth,® Habosh ^ &c. About Sur are the 
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Jaiiabali, I.Hoajar'and Sinan,''^ an.d on Jiba! Kal'hat, as alread:j sia.ted ■ 
Ike, Beni labar. ' ' ■ 

■"We receded more attention from Bo' Ali tlian iTom any 

other tribe, during tlie survey of this- part ■ of Arabia. , They, are Teligi-' 
ous, warlike and hospitable. The -old Amir, who is the only rem.aining 
chief of those who, were taken, prisoners to B.o.mbay in 1.831, after, the': 
tribe had, been, nearly annihilated by the .force under Sir Lionel 'Smith, 
was the o.nly. person . in this, .part of Arabia who dared give us a .piI.ot, to 
conduct us through the Straits between the island of Masira and the 
mainland. Although at the time I am speaking of very much afflict- 
ed with the infirmities of .age,- be., would ..come:, on bo.ard to see the 
Captain, when the alintirus”'.. was ■anchored' '.off Eas.Eues, and left 
with us two men, Hamed and Na.ssar," whose' conduct afterwards in 
keeping good faith, and in the performance of ,' their diities as pilots, 
was the admiration of all, and surpassed all praise that could he 
bestowed .on them. Doubtless it was their religious regard for the old 
Amir that induced them to .submit for ' .so long a time ^ and' without 
munTnir or dissatisfaction, .to the many d,isco,mforts wiiich their new 
mode of life on board .an English Bbip with none .but Europeans, must 
■■'Imve'.e'ntaiied 'on them. ''.'"■■ 

The providing of us with these pilots, however, had very nearly led 
to a breach between the Beni Bu. Ali and Janabah, as tbe latter con- 
sider the Straits between.' M.asira and the mainland peculiarly their 
own. They openly declared that they would go to war with the Beni 
Bu Ali the moment we left the .shore, and although it is probable that 
they did not carry their threat into execution, still they cannot be other- 
wise than displeased with them for having allowed us to obtain through 
their assistance, a knowledge of a channel which offered to the Jaiia- 
bah a safe retreat in cases of piracy or other offences when pursued 

The admiration of the Beni Bu.- Ali for the English is unaccoimt- 
able after the extent to which they were slaughtered by the forcemen- 
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tioiied ; tlieir chief topic of praise is that their date-groves were not 
destroyed, or the tribe would have inevitably been annihilated. 

The Beni Bn Aii are much more under the influence of their chief 
than any other tribe on this coast. Generally speaking on the south- 
east coast of Arabia, the Beduins acknowledge no authority in matter 
of dispute, though they admit priority of descent. The consequences 
of the ^‘blood-feud” alone seem to restrain them from lifting their 
hands against each other, and this not often. 

The Beni Bu All are Wahabis, and are strict in tlieir religious ob- 
servances. They do not smoke tobacco or wear the rosary, and are 
opposed to raising monuments over the dead. They hold the praying 
of their neighbouring tribes in great contempt, saying that they only 
throw their arms backward and forwards and touch the ground with 
their heads, but say no prayers. The Amir of the Beni Bu Alienfoi- 
ces under threat of corporeal punishment, or even death, implicit 
obedience of his tribe to the catechism and laws of Abdel Whahab 
and his followers. 

The countenances of those whom I saw, were peculiar. They were 
all middle sized men with shortish features, quick deep set, piercing 
eyes, and determined expression. 'They wear their hair long and 
flowing over the shoulders, but confined round the bead by a leather 
cord. Their dress consists of the common A rab-shirt, and around 
their waist a broad leathern girdle buckled in front. Attached to this 
girdle are horns of the female gazelle, indeed the whole girdle is near- 
ly made up of them, arranged perpendicularly side by side, and each 
contains a charge for a match-lock. In addition to this, the girdle has 
a pouch for spare bullets, and one for flints and tinder ,* a steel also in 
the form of a compressed ring is suspended to it by a long string; 
while round their neck is a leathern loop to which is attached a 
powder flask which hangs down between their shoulders, and is 
made out of a goafs horn ornamented with silver. 

Having mentioned the principal tribes which inhabit this angle 
of Arabia, I will now briefly state the information obtained respect* 
log the towns and villages of those who live on the coast 
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The village' of P».ues I have mentioned. ■ Next to this comes Laskhara, 
the largest Bj far on this. coast. I have before stated that it Is abont 
eight miles S.W. of Oomaiiah; it contains about 200 houses . and 
about 1,000 inhabitants, most of whom are members of the Beni Bu 
All tribe. They have several boats. 

The next place worth mentioning is the village of libsh, which as 
before stated, is inhabited by Janabah, and consists of a few huts 
scattered over the sand behind the ridge of the cape. These are about a 
mile inland and situated on an exposed cheerless waste. They are built 
ofthe midribs of datedeaves both walls and roof, and are about six feet 
square; sparingly furnished, for they contain nothing more than an 
earthen jar or two for cooking and for holding water ; the soft sand 
which forms the floor serving for both bed and bedsted. The fuel 
of the Janabah here which consists of the dried herbaceous shrubs 
of the desert, is kept from blowing away, by a large mesbed net fasten- 
ed over it to the little hut, so bleak and exposed is the situation. 

The inhabitants subsist almost entirely on fish with the addition of 
dates, and a little rice when they can obtain it. The dales are 
brought from the interior on camels in exchange for dried fish. They 
procure the rice by the sale of shark-fins and other dried fish at 
Maskat, or from the Nakodahs of vessels trading along the coast. 

Miserable, however, as their condition appears to be they contrive 
to get wealth enough to ornament their wives with silver armlets, neck- 
laces, and within a few hours can manage to assemble a very fair 
display of sheep, as to number; ail ewes which they keep for milk; only 
one or two rams are kept, the rest are devoured almost at their birth. 
The pasturage here consists of a sweet kind of grass which grows in 
tufts just above the sand; these tufts consist of the matted fibres of old 
roots, which extend deep into the ground and are sparingly scattered 
here and there. 

The people of Jibsh were so much frightened on our approaching 
the shore that they had laden their camels with their ropes, sails, 
fishing nets, &.C., and were on the eve of starting when one of our 
Beni Bu Ali pilots leaping into the water, swam to the shore and 
assured them that we were not going to harm them. Their women 
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and cbildreii, sheep, caiBels, and all that they had of any value, were 
prepared ieady;for flight., 

I endeavonred ta And out from them during the two days I passed 
on shore, if the eountry round was much inhahited, but could 
obt alii no satisfactory answer. They did not know or evidently ex- 
aggerated the number of inhabitants from fear. A Beduin who had 
just arrived from the interior, answered my questions by taking up a 
handful of sand and carelessly dropping it, meaning me to infer, 
that they Were as plenty as grains of sand ; another said there were 
no people at all to the westward, and a third whose anwser was proba- 
bly the most truthful of all, stated that he knew nothing at all about it. 

The Janahah whom I saw here, were rather undersized, not bad 
looking though thin and ill fed. They w'ere all very dark and wore 
their hair and were dressed, like the Beni Bii Ali. The fishermen of 
the coast, however, were of a lighter color than the rest ,* their heads 
were long and compressed ; their foreheads high, but with the hairy 
scalp extending much over them. The nose particularly Jewish, and 
the septum nasi considerably beneath the nostrils or the latter ele- 
vated. They are all “^wreckers,’' and consider every thing that stands 
on this coast the property of the tribe to whom the part of the coast 
belongs. It would be well for many perhaps if they kept to this, but 
the probability is that they are no more content with it alone than the 
Beduins on shore with what they can honestly obtain. If the 
truth were known, I expect the Janabah are the worst characters on 
this coast. 

Next to Jibsh, with the exception of the few huts close to the sea 
called Nayah, also inhabited by Janabah, comes Shebala. ^ This 
place or group of huts, is situated among the white sand hills men- 
tioned, close to Ras Abu Ashrin. It is inhabited by the Whebah. 
Their huts are constructed ju§t like those at Jibsh, and of the same 
material. The Whebah tribe is said to extend from this cape up to 
Maskat, which means I suppose a long way inland in that direction. 
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When we approaclie'd their shore; ' in one of the sliip*s' bjats, the 
inhabitants who had been watching ns like the people at Jlbsli, were 
seen wadiiig^ with their camels over the 'saiid' hills as fast as the nature 
of the groiirid would allow them, so that when we landed there 
was not a soul to be seen. At length two men made their appear- 
ance on the top of one of the hills, and slowly descending approached 
os with great caution, and seated themselves at adistance. Our Beni 
Bu Ali pilot tlien addressed them, and after a short conversation in 
which they were made to understand that our visit was a friendly one, 
they came and sat by tis, and this being a signal for the rest who 
in all probability were peeping over the tops of the hills at a distance 
that there was no fear, the whole party soon returned and tranquillity 
was re-established. They then told us that they had fled under the idea 
that we were in league with the Beni Bii All and Janabah, and had 
landed to plunder them. Having come to a proper understanding, oaths 
were taken on both sides that person and property should be respect- 
ed while we remained there, and the usual business of buying sheep 
and taking observations commenced, the former assisting greatly to- 
wards reconciliation. 

The Whebah like the Beni Bu Hassan are said to be subdivisions 
of the great tribe of Hanawi, while the Beni Bu All and the Janabah 
are descended from the Beni Ghrafir.i The territories of the former 
extend from Ras Abu Ashrin where they have a few miles of sea-coast, 
northwards towards Maskat, and their Shaykh, whose name in 1845 
was’Nassar Bin Ali, is said to reside at a place inland called Sidirah. 

They informed us that the land towards the N. and N. W. was 
all sand-hills, and that half the way to Maskat it was the same : also 
that towards the W. and S.W. there were neither inhabitants nor 
water, all was sand. 

It would appear that the Whebah inhabit the eastern borders of the 
desert of Akaf and next to them eastwtird come the Beni Bu Hassan, 
and then the Beni Bu Ali and Janabah. 31ie two former are allies of the 
Iraaam of Maskat, the two latter his adversaries; the former are of the 
orthodox religion, the latter Wahabis. Hence there is great enmity 
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of feeling between the two parties and the poor Whebali on the little 
coast, they possess get much persecuted by both tlie Beni Bu Ali and 
Janabah. By the former perhaps more on account of their religious 
differences, by the latter from jealousy, arising from the advantage they 
haves in being able to fish on the coast, and perhaps keep up a kind of 
espionage there. As to religion, I hardly think the Janabah have any, 
at least if they might be judged in this respect by their outward obser- 
vaiiGes ; if they incline to any particular sect it is probably to the 
Wahabis from their intercourse and relationship with the BeniBu Ali. 

The huts of the Whebah and their means of subsistence are similar 
to those of the Janabah at Jibsh, but the people are much better 
looking and more gay and playful. The same was stated to me of 
the Beni bu Hussan by Mr. Cole who visited this tribe, while the 
Beni Bu Ali were gloomy and determined in their expression. Some 
of the V?hebah girls were exceedingly pretty, and unlike the Beni Bu 
Ali, the women of this tribe do not conceal their faces, so far as we 
saw\ Many of the young women were engaged In making rush ba- 
sins commonly used by the Beduins for holding milk or water. In 
doing this they wear pendent from their left wrist a little basket in 
which are coiled the slender rushes ready for use, and thus with both 
hands free they continue to work either walking or sitting or while 
conversing, much after the way in which knitting is done among more 
civilized people. 

The Whebah have but few boats, and being very poor are obliged 
to have recourse to the inflated skin called /aHuA, (vulg. 

The inhabitants of Sindh on the Indus use a large earthen pot; on the 
Malabar coast and at Madras the poorer classes use a piece of wood 
or two roughly bound together called a ‘‘ catamaran 'h for a float ; but 
here, where they have no clay to make earthen pots and no wood to 
make catamarans, they substitute the skins of sheep. 

The kirhah is commonly used by the inhabitants of this coast, 
from Has Rues where I first saw it to the village of Hasek, in 
Curiyah Muriyah bay. But with the poor Whebah at Sliebalah 
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its use is .seen ^ in perfectioB-., . So soon as a slioal of fisb, to wit 
‘'^sardiris/Ms viewed fro.m the heights ^by those who are watching for 
■ ihenij . the whole assemble and seizing their' ;skms and , .castingnets 
,iosh to the water’s edge. Here the skin is qoickly SQa.k€d .and In- 
, .dated, after, which the hind and fore legs are ■ tied together . with a 
string* Thus prepared they step into the ring .a.!id slipping the, skin np 
towards the lower part of the stomach, throw their castingnets across 
the left shoulder and wading into the water op to their necks, sit upon 
the string which rests against the back part of their thighs, and thus 
paddle away with their hands to the place where the fish are. In this 
way I have seen as many as twenty at a time enter the water and swim 
out to a distance of two miles. When they have arrived among the 
fish they throw their castingnets, and gathering them up return to the 
shore with what they contain, having no means of securing the fish on 
the spot. 

To give some idea of the poverty of these people I may mention 
that their castingnets were made of cotton twisted into the coarsest 
cord, and the sinkers attached to their circumference, instead of being 
composed of small pieces of lead, consisted of stones half as large as a 
man’s fist with holes in them. Lieutenant Weilsted speaks of the Ja- 
nahab fishing for sharks on the kirbah on this coast L 

From Eas Abu Ashrin, in iat. 20^ 58^ N. and long. 58® 44' E. 
we stretched over to the island of Masira» about sixteen miles nearly 
due south, and there axichored off Ras Alf the N.E. end of this 
Island. Not, however, without the Whebah having earnestly per- 
suaded us not to go on shore there, as the Janabah, the inhabitants 
of the island, whom they considered the most treacherous and wick- 
ed people in the -world,, had sworn to murder the first boat’s crew 
vAo landed on It. 

Of this, however, we took no heed, although we were not witliout 
suspicion; but the Whebah were right, the Shaykh of Masira, Salim 
bin Hamed, had resolved to meet us with the reception mentioned, 
and would have done so but for the interference of his nephew the 
Shaykh of Siir, who came down on purpose from tliat place to com™ 
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pel Ilfs uncle to withdraw his opposition ; and the latter did so, but 
most unwillingly for he continued to evince his displeasure towards us, 
by never coming near us during the whole of the time the island was 
being surveyed. The Shaykh of Sur^s interference was a matter of 
policy no doubt, on account of the number of bagalos trading between 
Sur and Bombay, and Arab-like, he concluded that any offence 
offered to the crew of the ^‘Paliniirus” by his uncle, would be visited 
on the head of the first of the family that the Company or the ^'Sirkar’' 
as they term it, could lay their hands upon. This probably induced 
him to become our mediator, and to keep us privately informed, 
which he did, of every thing that was going on at Masira. 

Without folio wingThe line of survey all round this island which 
would be tedious here, I will immediately proceed to its description. 

Masira is of an irregular oblong form, constricted in the middle, and 
narrowed at each extremity. Its longest diameter is N.N.E. and S.S. 
W., and amounts to thirty-five miles; and its greatest breadth is nine 
miles, while its shortest breadth in the centre is only four miles and half* 
A chain of mountains traverses it longitudinally, from which long ridges 
extend to all the principal capes, and shorter ones branch out almostall 
over the island. The highest mountain is. only 600 feet above the level 
of the sea, it is in the N.E. half of the island, and is called Jibal Ma- 
driib k At a distance these mountains have a conical appearance but 
on closer examination are found to be rocky, and irregularly pointed. 

I saw no lava in the island the whole time I was there. The 
rocks geologically speaking are chiefly of primitive greenstone, 
serpentine, trap and basalt, with here and there limestone. In the 
N.E. half of the island there is a tabular tract of limestone about two 
miles long, and half a mile broad raised upon the greenstone, about 
400 feet above the level of the sea. It contrasts remarkably in its 
horizontality and color, with the dark rugged igneous rocks around 
and beneath it. There are other small patches of limestone similar!/ 
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sit?jat.ecl;' and .at the S.W. extreniityof the island is a inoii!itain,:of it 
The plains .of the island .are sandy, and mostly confined to its inner 
side,'.' wliere'.diiey extend from ilie base, of the iiionntai!i,s to the 
sea, above which they are only raised a few feet. 

So far as vegetation goes, the island may be said to be almost bar- 
ren. There is hardly any. trace beyond a small herb or two on the 
inGUiitaiiis, and on ' the plain.s nothing beyond a few dwarf babal and 
tamarisk trees, some herbaceous shrubs, and the matted tofts of grass 
before mentioned, scattered here and there. A small garden exists in 
the centre of the island from which we got a pilgrim’s gourd, and 
here and there about half a dozen groups of date-trees in not more 
than three of which are there fifty, and in the rest hardly more than 
half a dozen in each, all looked ill-watered and ill-noorislied. 

The wild animals consist of gazelles, and small gray rabbits ex- 
actly like the English wild rabbit but not more than half its size. 
The domestic animals are sheep, goats, dogs, cats and fowls. Sheep 
and goats are few from the want of pasture, and an old wrinkled bull 
which was presented to us for our Christmas dinner, was the only head 
of cattle on the island. Good water is to be obtained throughout the 
year, a few feet below the surface on the inner side of the island to- 
wards its centre. 

The inhabitants live chiefly on this side, it is most sheltered and of- 
fers most plains. They are with the exception of a few families of 
the tribe of Hakimani (Okman ?) all Janabah, and may number about 
1000 souls. 

Their food consists chiefly of fish, turtle and dates, and occasion- 
ally a little rice and flesh, but the latter are considered great luxuries 
and fall to the lot of very few. It is customary for many of the 
women and children to frequent the rocks daily at low-water to eat 
shell-fish. This they are said to do more particularly when their hus- 
bands are away, and they have no one to catch other fish for them. Our 
Masira pilot Dalkhan, on landing, always went to the rocks and ate a 
species of shelbfish called chiton, as people would eat bread, and yet 
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liisrations on board were both in quantity and quality far superior to any 
thing he could have ever before met with. The island of Masira abounds 
in the bones of tiinies which are strewed over its surface; this shews 
how much the inhabitants live on them; but the dish of which they 
are most fond, consists of boiled gray mullet. These fish frequent 
the shores iii large numbers, and as the breakers curl over, are seen 
bfough them, ready to swim op with the wave, and feed on the worms 
washed out of the sand; at this time the fisherman rushes into the 
froth and foam, when the mullet cannot see him, and casts his net, 
in tvhicli he is almost always sure to enclose several. 

On the inner side of the island are several small groups of huts. 
Coming from the N.E. are Argit ^ and Dua, ^ and then Om Rasas, 
Safaij'^ and Sur Masira.*''^ Om Rasas is the only place worth mentioning. 
It contains a round mud tower, and several houses, and probably about 
500 inhabitants. It is situated about the centre of the island opposite 
an olFset of the main channel. The shaykhdom of Masira belongs to 
the family of the shy akh of Sur, hence there is much intercourse be- 
tween these two places. Among the perquisites of the shy akh of Ma- 
sira> are said to be the heads of all turtles and porpoises caught 
around the island, as one of the perquisites of the shaykh of R^aidah a 
town on this coast near RasBagashwa, is said to be the unborn young 
of sharks caught near that place. 

At Om Rasas there is a Lutean, a member of the Kojah cast (500 of 
whom live at Mutarah near Maskat), who acts as Banian or Merchant, 
and Banker. He supplied us with rice and was very civil to us. 

The staple articles of the island are shark-fins, dried shark *and 
seer-fish, and dibbal or the horn of the inedible turtle. A good set of 
shark-fins will sell for four or five dollars at Maskat, and the horn of 
a large turtle if of good quality from ten to eighteen dollars. 

The Inhabitants of Masira have four bagaios, twenty large badaiis, 
and thirty fishing boats. 

There are many veins of copper ore in the island of Masira, and 
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rliej., .Iiave' , beea sliglilly. 'woTked; .for an accoiiot „of .ibese I must re- 
ftu'.tlie reader to Art. Vlf. No. XL of -this Journal. 

■ Tlje' S.W. Iialf of the island is nearlj uniJiliaaited. It is here that 
. the fLnv.faioiiies of die tribe of Hakiman or Oknian, who people the bay 
of Hashish on tlie..oposite' coast,. reside, at a place called Gairen or Ka- 
ron about eight miles from Om Rasas. The extremity of this part 
of rlie island which is called, Ras Ahii Rasas is the resort of fisiieraien 
d'oriog the fair season to catcli and dry and salt seer-hsh and make 
p.'orpoise oil. The 'seer-fish' abound at this cape' and are caught with a 
hook and line or in a seiii as mackarel are .ori' the coast of, England 
when they pursue the or small-fry close to the shore. Indeed 

the seerdish is in appearance but a mackarel, of a much larger growth, 
being sometimes four or live feet long. It is extremely rich and of 
a delicate iiavor, lienee its Persian name shir moM, or iTiilk-fisb. 

The tortles abound between Masira and the mainland, but more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Ghobat Hashish, wliere they are 
said to almost swarm. There are two kinds, the edible, probably 
Chf ione mydas, diud the inedible C. imbricata or hawks-biil turtle, 
both common to the Indian Ocean. They grow to much about 
the same size, one of the former for wdiich we gave two rupees weigh- 
ed 266 ibs. The latter, or inedible turtle as it is termed from being 
much less fleshy and much less fat, yeiids the turtle-shell of commerce# 
They are caught by being turned on the back when they come on 
.shore at night to lay their eggs, or harpooned in shallow water, with a 
barbed loose spear-head fixed to the end of a long bamboo. The 
spear-head catches in their back, and having a small rope attached 
to it’ the turtle is thus pulled on board. The inedible turtle is much 
scarcer than the edible one. I did not see a specimen of the former 
all tlie time I w-as at Masira, though many pieces of its shell were 
brought on board for sale. It is taken ofl‘ the carapace by lighting 
a fire under the latter; the carapaces of both species are used by the 
Arab-fishermen for fire-places in their boats. 

Ambergris is also sometimes found on the shores of Masira as well 
as on the opposite coast. While we were anchored off* Ras Abu 
Rasas a Beni Bu- AH fisherman ran, Ms boat alongside and through 
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my scuttle handed me a piece worth tipwards of a hundred dollari;:^ 
judging from its weight. He stated that while sbark-iisliing on the 
coast southwest of I^Jasira he had gone on shore with two or three 
others, and had found some Beduins hacking a large mass of k 
with their swords, who not knowing the value of it, allowed them 
to take it for a few dried fish. The portion handed me by tlie 
Beni Bu Ali was his share of it. It was evidently tlie segraeirt 
of a large sphere formed of thin layers, consisting of the ink and uii*- 
digested beaks of cuttle-fish held together by a substance like choles- 
terine. I was struck with the analogy that it bore to the hair-ball found 
in the ox^s stomach, particularly when I considered the close relation 
that exists between the whale (physeter maccocepkalus , from whose 
intestines it is said to come), and the ox. This coast abounds in the 
sperm wliale and several other species of cetacea, and of course wiili 
myriads of cuttle-fish and cephalopds of all kinds on which the former 
feeds. 

It is stated by the Arab fishermen that sharks are so fond of Amber- 
gris that wherever there is a piece floating, for it is very light 
being resinous, it is almost sure to be surrounded by several sharks 
gnawing at it. Giice while fishing in the straits of Masira we saw 
something floating a few yards of', and great fish biting at it; when 
one of our Beni Bu Ali pilots who was with us, suddenly leaped 
into the water and swam to it. He told us after his return that he 
thought it had been a piece of ambergris but it turned out to be a 
dead cuttle-fish, much to his disappointment. 

The channel between Masira and the mainland is about ten miles 
wide, and so shallow that the greater part of it is nearly dry at low 
water. It gradually deepens from the mainland, (which is here on a 
level with the sea,) outwards, so that the only navigable part is found 
close to the island of Masira. Channels of course exist in the other 
parts, but these are more or less shallow and irregular in their course,. 
There are several islands in it; some of which only appear on the re- 
ceding of the tide, and others only prove their positions by tlie ripple 
over them. Opposite Om Rasas there is a long sandy island covered 
with mangrove, on the borders of which are myriads of wading birds^ 
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siicli -as:. Flamingos, Curlews,. Plovers, etc. W'lio. ...assemble •; there to 
feed at low-water. , 

towards tiie S.W. are two other islands' formed of black, 
basaltic rocks. ' One, .the largest, is about 1,00 3 '^ards long and formerly 
was covered with guano, but with the exeeptioii of a few cart-loads, 
then scraped together there, the whole had been carried away. The 
inhabitants told us that it had been carried to Makalla and to places 
on the coast and in the Red Sea, to manure .tobacco ground etc. 
Here and there. rocky reefs come very near the surface in this chan- 
nel, betwee!! Ghobat Hashish and the S.W. extremity of the island 
of Masira. 

On the outer or sea side of Masira there is nothing remarkable but 
the headland called Ras Jah, which is the exireioity of a great spur 
from the main range of mountains, extending outwards fi'om the N.E. 
half of the island, and again a little to the N.E. of this is a small island 
close to a cape, called after it Ras Jazirah, 

The climate of Masira and that of the opposite coast when we were 
there, during the months of December, January and February 1845- 
46, was very delightful. The temperature seldom exceeding 72° and 
74®. Fahr. in the gun-room. Captain Welisted states (Travels in Arabia 
¥ol. I. p. 81) that invalids from Maskat frequently come to reside in 
this direction for the benefit of their health, probably during the win- 
ter months, for during the summer it must be intensely hot, since there 
are no rocks, no trees, nor anything else on shore to afford shelter 
from the sun’s rays direct or reflected. 

As to the religion of the Janabah at Masira^ it is almost impossible, 
as I before stated, to say what it is from their religious observances. 
I never saw any of them say their prayers. Our Masira pilot Dalkhan 
never said any prayers, nor did I ever see any of the Whebah say 
their prayers, nor any of the tribe of Hakirnan whom I encountered. 
Moreover, an elderly man of the latter, whom we met at Gairen and 
who shot a Gazelle for us there, ate heartily off a piece of a salt beef 
we had brought on shore, he and his children, and took the resthome. 
The absence of religion and religious observances among these tribes 
is not to foe wondered at, for the inhospitable nature of the country 
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they inhabit would effectually oppose any continued attempt at their 
Instruction or enlightenment. Nothing but such fanaticism as existed 
in the early part of the Mohoinedan era could induce people to come 
and dwell in such a place and among such tribes for the purpose of 
teaching them their religious duties^ and we see how long this has 
lasted. ■>," 

Let us now return to the mainland, to Ras Abu Ashrin which we 
left, and continue our examination of the coast south-westward. Up 
to Ras Abu Ashrin, although we had long lost sight of all mountains 
inland, yet the coast continued upwards of 100 feet above the sea. 
We now come to a part where it is nearly on a level with it; the only 
instance of the kind unbacked by mountains on this coast. 

This flat land which is opposite the island of Masira is continued 
on from Ras Abu Ashrin to Ghobat Hashish, a distance of thirty nine 
mileSj where the same kind of sand-hills are met with as those at She- 
bala, most probably a continuation of them, limiting inside the flat 
land, which presents nothing remarkable beyond a few scattered 
bushes of tamarisk and salsola, and a few tufts of grass and rushes. 

To ascertain that there was no highland in the neighbourhood, I 
took particular care while on some of the most elevated parts of Ma- 
sira to examine the in-shore horizon both with my naked eye and 
with a telescope, and I saw nothing whatever but a vast extent of 
white sand-hills bounded by a misty horizon. I have already stated 
that the high mountains of Jallan and Kalhat were seen from the deck 
at our station twelve miles S.S. W. of Ras Jibsh, that is a, distance of 
70 or 80 miles, while from the highland of Masira which is at least 
400 feet above the level of the sea I could discover nothing above the 
common level of the country inland. It is as I have before said to 
this part of southern Arabia that the Arabs give the name of Baten 
or low flat-country, it forms the south-eastern part of the great desert 
of Akaf. 

From Ras Mashub, which corresponds to Ras Abu Ashrin in being 
l^he south-western extremity on the coast of the flat just mention- 
ed, and the last point of the mainland opposite Masira, the coast trends 
westward, and continues in this direction for about twelve miles, when 
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it again turns to the northward, and after six miles more, ends atRas 
Shijar, the eastern point of the entrance to the bay called Ghobat 
Hashish. The shore thus described forms the southwest boundary 
of the flat land between Ras Abu Ashrin and the bay last mentioned. 
It was here that the American ship ‘‘Peacock^’ grounded and was set 
upon by the Beni Hakiman, some members of whom came on board 
the ‘Talin urns’* and toM ns that they were of the party, and were sur* 
prised that as the vessel had stranded on their coast they ivere not 
allowed to claim her. They seemed to be very cheerful people and 
expressed themselves very glad that we had come over to their 
coast, for they had been impatiently waiting for us ever since they 
had heard the nature of our duty. It was therefore a great disap- 
pointment to them when they w^ere told that we were going away im- 
mediately. Captain Sander’s object having been merely to carry 
his triangulation from Masira to the mainland and then bear up for 
Aden, to get fresh provisions, for scurvy had broken out among 
the crew. I therefore did not see Ghobat Hashish ^ which is the 
only part of this coast that I have not seen. 

Lieutenant Grieve, however, who returned to survey it the following, 
year kindly favoured me with a sketch of it, and some observations on 
the nature of the surrounding land which will enable me to describe it 
almost as well as if I had been on the spot. 

Returning then to Ras Shijar the eastern point of the entrance to 
Ghobat Hashish, the coast curves inwards and northwards from it for 
about ten miles, in a circular form, and then outwards again to Ras 
Ghidau, the opposite or western limit of this bay, which is eight miles 
distant from Ras Shijar. In the space thus described which is nearly 
dry at low water in its inner half, there are three islands, called res- 
pectively, Ab, Mahut, and Rak. 

Lieutenant Grieve states that Jazirat Ab, which is situated towards 
the opening of the bay, **is a small rocky islet frequented only by Ba» 
lives for curing fish.” 
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Jazirat Mahiit is a low island^* about two miles long by one 
broad, ^^covered with Mangrove Bushes and surrounded by mudflats 
which are dry at low water. It contains about 130 huts and 500 in- 
habitants of the Beni Hakiman (Okiman?)®. This tribe is scattered 
over the country from Ghobat Hashish to Suadi, a town about thirty 
miles west of Maskat. They are numerous but not powerful. Their 
■chiefs name is Nassar bin Saed.** The Beni Hakiman inhabit the 
coast as far as Ras Sarab, twenty miles from Ras Ghidau, and from 
Ras Sarab to Ras Hammar^ a distance of twenty five miles, are the 
Wahebah, after whom come the Janabah again. The Wahebah must 
not be confounded with the Whebah, they are two diflerent tribes^ 
separated from each other on the coast by the Beni Hakiman. 

Leaving Ghobat Hashish, we find the coast running nearly due south 
for 100 miles, to Ras Jazirah, and curving at the same time a little 
westward between these points, in scollops, between which again are 
the headlands about to be mentioned. 

The first, after Ras Ghidau at the entrance of Ghobat Hashish, is 
Ras Mintot, then comes Ras Sarab where ' Lieutenant Grieve states 
there are a few huts with about 100 souls of the tribe of Wahebah 
whose chiefs name is Khalfin bin Alif^ After this, Ras Kabret, 
where there are a few miles of sea-clijBT about 300 feet high, the first 
bona fide sea-cliff we have had since leaving Ras el Khabba near Ras 
el Had. (We have now returned to the white or fawn colored com- 
pact lime-stone of this coast, latterly we have had nothing but white 
loose calcareous sand). There is a break now, after which the cliff is 
again continued on almost uninterruptedly to Ras Jazirah, Opposite 
this break is the small rocky island of Hamm ar el Nafur, about three 
miles ofl; shore. This island Lieutenant Grieve states, *ds about 
400 yards long by 300 broad, and 300 feet high, and of a white aspect. 
The summit is flat and split in all directions. Myriads of shags fre- 
quent it, and there is an accumulation of guano on it which is occa- 

l It is probably from this circumstance that the bay gets its name of “Hashish/^ 
herha. We took in a cargo of wood from this island, while at Masira, ^vhich contained 
the largest trunks of Mangrove trees I have ever seen. 
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sionally taken away by the .Arabs for the purposes of agnciiltee/' 
The rock-specimens of this islani^ sent me by Lieutenant Grieve show 
that it is composed of white lirae-^stone similar to that of the coast. 
Next to Ras Kabret comes Ras Kariat which is 280 feet high, and then 
a table-land on to Ras Maikas (480 feet high) and Ras Jazirah. 

. Hence we see there is a gradual elevation' of the land towards the 
.south, and from Lieutenant Grieve’s sketch it appears .that this 
eommences as far' northward as the bott.om of Ghobat , Hashislv, .al- 
though w^e do not come to any cliff until arriving at Ras Kabret. 
We also see by the eastern aspect of this part of the coast, which 
amounts to a distance of 100 miles between Ghobat Hashish and lias 
Jazirah, that this elevation is not confined to the sea-cliff but that it 
extends inland for at least the distance mentioned. It remains to be 
seen if this general elevation of the land commencing here, conti- 
mies. Up to Ras Kabret, with the exception of a few insignificant 
points, w^e have had no cliff whatever since leaving Ras el Khabba 
near Ras el Had; we now come to a table- land at Ras Jazirah which 
is 4S0 feet above the level of the sea. 

After leaving Ras Jazirah, the land falls back a little and for up- 
wards of eighty miles to Ras Sagar ^ is confronted by a low sandy 
shore out of which is scooped the Bay of Sagar, From Ras Sagar 
which is 622 feet ^ above the level of the sea, a cliff is continued on 
for upwards of thirty miles to Ras Shaherbataht, and Ras Gharau which 
last is 800 feet ^ above the sea. Next to it, is a little salt water la- 
goon with fresh water at its inner extremity, and a break of four or five 
miles. The sea-cliff then recommences at Ras Minji, 706 feet high ^ 
and is continued on uninterruptedly to Ras Shiiamiyah, when again 
the land recedes and is again also confronted for upwards of fifteen 
miles by a low sandy shore. After which a cliff is continued on al- 
most without interruption to Ras Therrar where it ends, about twelve 
miles from the south western extremity of Curiyah Muriyah Bay, 

From Ras Jazirah to Ras Therrar therefore, a distance of il'Omiies, 
the land has been gradually rising from 480 to 800 feet above the 


1 Chart by Caplain Haines, 2 Capt. Haines. 




4 Id, 
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level of the sea, which it is more or lesss in Curiyah Muriyah bay ; and 
it may be easily conceived that such an imperceptible elevation, gives 
it the appearance of a tabular plain the whole way, which is the case. 
Blit for the sandy beaches mentioned, and the outbreak of black igne* 
ous rocks at lias Jazirah and at i?.as Shuamiyah, the seaclilf would have 
been continuous throughout, and have presented a light white color, 
a parallelism of strata and an uniformity of surface, almost uninter- 
rupted to the neighbourhood of Ras Therrar. When sailing along it 
I could not help being struck with its resemblance to that part of the 
coast of England between the North Foreland and Beachy Head, 

ti that pale, that white-faced shore/’ 

but without a tree and almost a mound to vary the outline ; nothing 
but one continued light brown, barren, arid limestone rock from Ras 
Jazirah to Ras Therrar. 

At Ras Jazirah there has been an outbreak of igneous matter 
which has upset the limestone strata much, and the little island at its 
extremity which forms a part of the former, and from which the cape 
takes its name is composed of serpertine. At Ras Shuamiyah also 
there has been an outburst of igneous matter but to a much greater 
extent. Many dykes and dislocations appear here, through which the 
dark igneous rock has forced its way, and overflowed the surface. In- 
deed the horizontality of the land generally, begins here to be dis- 
turbed. 

As I merely passed along this part of the coast, and was not pre- 
sent when it was surveyed, I must refer the reader to Captain Haines’ 
account of it published in the XVth vol. of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Transactions. 

There are no trees to be seen upon it, and no traces of vegetation, 
saving a few bushes in the sandy plains close to the sea, neither in 
all probability are there more than the desert-herbs to be found inland. 
It appears to be totally uninhabited, save by a few .Jariabah here and 
there w’here there may happen to be a little water, as at Ras Gharau, or 
where these people may be temporarily located during the fair or fish- 
ing season ; for this is the great fishing coast of the Beni Bu Ali and 
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Janabah. Some of them make three trips a year from it to Maskat, 
gaining by each trip fifty dollars. 

The southwestern extremity of this barren tract, brings us to the 
borders of a far difierent country. One mountainous and woody, fer- 
tile and populous, rich in flocks and herds, the region of frankincense 
and wild honey, in short <«Araby the blest/’ It begins in the south- 
western liom of Corijah Muriyah Bay h 

On approaching it, while learing the islands of Jibliyah, Oharzaut, 
Hallaniyah, Soda, and Haski on the left, w^e are struck by the 
sudden elevation of the land, which here rises from SOO to 4,000 feet. 
I have already mentioned the derangement in the horizontality of the 
strata which appears to commence at Ras Slmamiyah, and this increas- 
es on to Ras Therrar, when all at once the white clitTs are seen 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The summit of Jibal Hasek, 
which is within four miles of Ras Therrar, is 4,000 feet above the sea. 
From this point the line of elevation appears to extend due north, 
much in the same way as we have seen it between Ras Jazirah and 
Ghobat Hashish. This is as it were the second step of elevation west- 
ward. 

From Jibal Hasek, a table-land of the same height, extends north- 
wards and westwards, called Jibal Sabhan, accompanied, as all such 
elevations are, by deep ravines and huge isolated masses at its cir- 
cumference. These between Jibal Hasek and Ras Nus, the extreme 
point of Curiyah Muriyah Bay, are extremely fantastic in their outline. 

1 Could Curiyah Marlyab, written (el Edrisi) when applied to the islands 

of this bay, but with the diacritic points altered be derived from ivarah 

BIhara, 1 The shores of Curiyah Muriyah Bay are inhabited by these two 

tribes, and the inhabitants of the Curiyah Muriyah islands speak their peculiar dialect. 
Moreover Captain Haines (2d memoir p, 136) states that the Khalfan tribe of the Mhara 
claim this group of islands and visit them once a year j while the late Dr. HuUon (Pro- 
ceed. Bombay Geographical Society, December and February 1839-40, p. 189) states, that 
the inhabitants "assert that their ancestors came originally from the neighbourhood of 
Hasek and Marbat.^'* The islands themselves are named after the nearest places on shore, 
and from their appearance. Haski from Hasek, Hallaniyah from Ras Hallan near Hasek, 
Soda from its black color, Jibliyah from its raounlainous appearance, Gharzaut perhaps 
from being nearest Eas Gharau, : 
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Jibal Nus, at the base of which is the cape of the same name, is only 
lj200 feet above the level of the sea, and is stated to be composed of 
granite 

Next to Ras Therrar comes Ras Hasek, and the village of Hasek, 
both situated at the base of the mountain just mentioned, and between 
these two capes is the valley called Wadi Rakot, which must be one 
of the largest on the coast, as it is said to extend seven days' journey 
inland, to a country and town called Jezzar. ^ Hasek is inhabited by 
members of several tribes, the principal of which are the Karah, ^ 
Mhara, ^ Afar, ^ Hassarit, ^ and Baramah. 

Five miles south of Hasek, towards Ras Nus, is the tomb of the 
prophet Houd, Kabar Houd, as it is called. It is situated at the foot 
of the most remarkable of all the mountainous masses on this coast. 
This mass consists of a serated mountainous ridge of at least four 
peaks, each of which is about 3,000 feet high, the direction of the 
ridge is S.W and N.E, The peaks are called Jibal Habareed, more 
probably Kabar Houd, from the tomb of Houd lying at their base. 
The people of Hasek, however, call this the tomb of Saleh bin Houd.^ 
Saleh is said to have lived between the time of Houd and Abraham. 
Houd was the prophet sent to reclaim the Adites, Saleh, the tribe of 
Thamud, from idolatry. ^ 

On rounding Ras Nus, about four miles further on, we immediate- 
ly lose sight of the even and comparatively low land behind, and open 
upon a plain of dark igneous rocks in front. This plain which ex- 
tends to Ras Marbat, and about ten miles inland, is backed by the 
seaward scarp of the table-land of Subhan just mentioned, which 
here in the form of an enormous cliff descends almost in one step to 
the plain below, while at the top are the white lime-stone strata raised 
three or four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

From Ras Nus to Ras Marbat, which is the next cape, there is 
nothing remarkable on the shore but the isolated mountain called 

i Captain Haines, 2d Memoir p. 129. 3 Idem p. 131, 

- ® .Capl. Haines, 2d Mem, ^ Sale’s Koran, prelim, disc, p, 9. 
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Jibal Jlnjari, which is about 1,300 feet high. It is small and conical, 
and affords a distinct geological type of the neighbouring formation, 
from being situated in the midst of the plain of igneous rocks meo« 
tioned, and separated for at least ten miles on all sides from any high- 
land. 

The mountainous tract of Sabhan is continued on, under different 
names and without interruption beyond that of a deep rayine here and 
there to the N.W. point of the Bay of Ei Karnar, distant 180 miles from 
Ras Nus, Some parts of it towards the sea, are perpendicular, but 
most descend to the sea or maritime plain, called sahil, in subranges of 
mountains or slopes more or less sudden and precipitous. 

The summit of this land is said to be almost barren and soilless, 
presenting hardly any trees beyond that of the frankincense and milk 
bush, a species of euphorbia, it is called the Nejdi. At a lesser elevation 
called the Gathan, the tops of the mountains present more vegetation, 
and still lower are covered with a rich red loam, abundance of long 
grass, and a variety of shrubs and small trees. While the slopes of the 
mountains are also thickly wooded with balsamic and other small 
trees to the Sahii, and sometimes to the water's edge, even por- 
tions of the lime-stone rock in the midst of the sea, have old balsam- 
ic trees on them. Large herds of cattle are seen grazing on the 
grass, docks of innumerable white goats and sheep are seen scattered 
over the sides of the mountains or following each other in long dot- 
ted lines among the crags, and camels are said to be proportionably 
plentiful. 

The habitations of man here, are for the most part, in the rock. 
They d^vell in natural caverns, some of which are of enormous dimen- 
sions, and as these are for the most part situated on the precipitous 
portions towards the sea, their position and number may be distin- 
guished when night comes on by their lights. 

From Hasek to the town of Damkotin the Bay of EI Karnar, the 
mountains are inhabited by the Beni Karah, whose chief or representa- 
tive of their head family, in 1846, was Salim bin Tiiori bin Kahtan, 
of the family of Bin Kalitan. Behind the Karah inland are said to 
. come the Thor, then the MabrU) the Afar also a large tribe, and the EI 
Kathlri* 
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Of the Beni Karah I have given a short description in the Xth and 
Xlth Nos. of this Journal, to which I must refer the reader, merely 
stating here that they subsist chiefly on milk and flesh, and exchange 
ghee (clarified butter), hides, frankincense and moql (bdellium), for the 
few necessaries they require. 

I passed a day in one of their caverns situated among the moun- 
tains a few miles from Takah, a small village on the coast about eight 
miles west of Marbat. This excursion I will briefly detail, as it will 
give some idea of the dwellings and life of those who inhabit caves on 
this coast. The way to it is through the dry bed of a torrent which 
ends two miles east of Takah in a saltwater lagoon called Khor Reri. 
After having traversed this for upwards of a mile, in company with the 
Beduin chief to whose cavern we were going, his brother who lived 
at Takah and our Arabic Interpreter, we arrived at a point where 
the torrent bed divides into two branches, the right branch of which 
is after a short distance suddenly slopped by a precipice about 250 
feet high, and the left continued in among the mountains. Having 
followed the former to the precipice, we scaled this, and on arriving 
at the top found a grassy plateau about a mile square, circumscrib- 
ed on all sides by mountainous slopes except towards the sea, where 
it was bordered by the edge of the precipice mentioned. It was this 
precipice and this plateau that attracted our attention from the vessel 
and that induced me to obtain if possible a nearer view of them. 

There were many wide-spreading trees on the plateau and part of 
it was under cultivation. A stream of water meandered through it 
from which some little negro boys, slaves of the Beduin chief, were 
conducting off minor streams to irrigate some beds of indigo, onions 
and corn, while the remaining portion trickled over the precipice. 
There were also pomegranate, fig, and lime trees there. 

Asihave before stated, this plateau was surrounded by mountainous 
slopes on three sides, and about 100 feet up the face of the eastern 
one was the Beduin's cavern, the arch of which was about 150 yards 
span \ its height about fifty yards and its depth about thirty. In front 
of it was a fence of brushwood which made the area within large 
enough to hold 100 head of cattle, which were penned there during 

14 
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rain or the predatory visits of marauding members of the tribe. The 
roof of the cavern was hung with stalactites and its margin festooned 
with creepers. 

Here we passed the greater part of the day with our friend the Be« 
duln and his brother, wife and family. There were many recesses 
in the cavern, partly perhaps the work of mao, partly that of nature* In 
some of these, hersdmen and other dependents of the Beduin chief re- 
sided ; they occupied the opening, while the deepest and central recess 
of all was occupied by the Beduin's family. This had a raised floor of 
brushwood, supported on stakes, three or four feet above that of 
the cavern. The wife of the shay kh of Takah was there for her 
health; she also bad an apartment So soon as we ascended the 
platform of brushwood, a persian rug was spread for me and a bowl 
of milk brought. I passed the day partly in conversation, partly 
in presenting presents, but principally in prescribing for and in 
looking at the diseases of people of the cavern, and of others of the 
neighbourhood who came to see us. The Beduin's wife made one 
of the party. She was a light colored, fine, handsome woman, but the 
shaykh of Takah’s wife kept herself concealed in her recess although 
she talked to us out of it. 

When the heat of the day had subsided, we descended to the pla- 
teau, and walking towards its inner part came to a long irregular ca- 
nal or iake which they called K.hor Darbot. its widest part was 
about thirty yards, its depth about twelve feet, and its length about a 
mile and a half. Trees spread their branches over some parts of it, 
and here and there tali bulbr ashes bordered it. A number of water- 
fowl were reposing on its surface, and many head of cattle belonging to 
the Beduin, grazed on its banks. Every thing appeared peaceful 
and quiet. But the watchful eyes of the armed Beduins who were 
with us shewed how every thing might in a moment be reversed. 

Having reclined for a short time under the shade of one of the 
trees, while the Interpreter who was a Persian, bathed and said his 
prayers, we then w^alked to the western extremity of the canal, where 
we found the little stream which I have mentioned, issuing from 
it, and the sun having set, to ,U's at least in this mountain dell| 
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we turned our steps towards the corner of the plateau by which we 
had entered. On our way, we passed a great cavern, which had re- 
cently fallen in, and whose occupants, like their opposite neighbours 
might have tenanted it for generations, but had been compelled at 
Iasi to seek another abode. When we arrived at the corner of the 
plateau I took a final glance at this pretty place, and with the rest of 
the party descended to the torrent-bed beneath. From thence we made 
for the shaykh*s house at Takah, where we arrived somewhat after 
dark, and having related to him the adventures of the day, got him to 
put us on board the ‘^Palinuriis” in one of his boats, where we arrived 
about midnight. 

Both the shaykh of Takah and the Beduin chief, did all they could 
to prevail upon us to stay at their respective dwellings, but circum- 
stances prevented us from accepting their hospitality. 

Having now described the habitation of a Karah in the mountains, 
let us descend to the plains on the coast, (here called sahil)) of which 
there is only one between Ras Nus and Wadi Shagot at the bottom 
of the bay of El Kamar. This is eighty miles long, and extends from 
Ras Nus to Ras Resut, after which the mountains slope to the sea in 
precipices or shelving steps all the way to the valley mentioned. 

Commencing then with the village of Marbat, which was the starting 
point of Captain Haines^ survey towards the N.E.,and that of Captain 
Sanders' towards the west, we find it situated at the bottom of a little 
bay of the same name which is protected by the low cape of Ras Mar- 
bat already mentioned. This cape is the western extremity of the 
tract of low igneous rocks which first opened upon us on rounding 
Ras Nus. 

The village of Marbat contains about twenty houses, and 200 inha- 
bitants, of the Beni Karah tribe. round the houses are ruins of 
others of a more ancient date from which the newer ones appear to 
have been constructed. This is commonly the case with the villages 
OB this coast. The original material appears to have served for ages, 
and in the walls of a miserable habitation may frequently be found 
stones which have had a better place. 
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Many of tlie Karali wiio dwell in the plain around Marbat have 
nothing beyond the shelter afforded by the OYerhanging sides of 
waterconrses, under which whole families reside* Clothes they have 
little or none, neither have they any arms, and their food consists al- 
most entirely of shell and other iish which they grope out from among 
the rocks on the coast. 

Little as this may appear to accord with the great adYantages of 
this district, it is nevertheless true, for ample as its resources may be 
to supply the wants of man, the Karah of the plains are so divided 
among themselves, and so subject to the predatory descents of those 
who live in the mountains, that the solitary inhabitant of the dreary 
waste we have just passed, leads a life of more security and compara- 
tive happiness than the richest man in the plain we have now come 
upon. 

Many of the Karah of Marbat serve on board Arab Bagalos which 
trade to India, Africa, and other parts of their own country. Marbat is 
a common place for vessels sailing along this coast to water at, although 
the water is so brackish that it is hardly drinkable, at least to those who 
have been accustomed to better; but about four miles west of it, there 
Isa mountain rivulet of excellent water, which descending to within a 
few hundred yards of the shore, enabled us to replenish our tanka 
there. 

On the inland side of Marbat are some granite rocks about 100 feet 
high and behind them is the Burial Ground of the village. There are 
several old tombs in it, in ruins, and one bearing the date A. 0, 557. 
Many of the Karah are buried here, and they still keep up their old cus- 
tom of killing a bullock over the grave of the deceased and distributing 
the meat to the poor who may have assembled to receive it There 
is also a stone close by the Burial Ground which marks the place 
where the greater part of the Karah of this district bring their children 
to be circumcised. 

Beyond the granite rocks, inside this again, is the debouchement of a 
great mountain torrent which during rainy weather, that is in the S.W. 
monsoon gathers the water from the neighbouring parts of the Subhan 
mountainSj, and pours it into the bay of Marbat. It was stopped up by 
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a sand bank several feet high which had been formed by the torrent on 
one side, and the sea on the other. The bay of Marbat is open to 
the S.W. monsoon. 

Proceeding from the debouchement of this torrent-bed on towards 
the village of Takah, already mentioned, a distance of about eighteen 
miles, we find a narrow sahil between the base of the mountains and 
the sea, the whole way. For the first four miles it is nearly on a level 
with the sea, but afterwards it rises to the height of 100 feet, which it 
maintains with the interruption only of a mountain torrent-bed here 
and there, all the way toKhor Reri,the lagoon which I have stated 
to exist two miles east of Takah. After this it is continued on 
with a sea-cliff of the same heiglit for about a mile, when it sinks into 
the famous plain of Dofar which is but a few feet above the level of 
the sea, and at which we now arrive. 

The village of Takah before mentioned, is situated about a mile 
beyond the termination of the sea cliff, and consists of a few mud and 
stone houses, surrounded by heaps of stones as the houses at Marbat, 
the remains of former buildings. On the bluff which terminates the 
cliff are also the remains of some old houses, and the shaykh of Takah 
told us there were others in the neighbourhood, but that there was no 
traditional history connected with them further then that they had 
been erected by a family called Min Gui, the same people who built 
the city of El Balad now in ruins in Dofar, of which hereafter. 

Between Takah and the cape called RasResut, before mentioned, 
a distance of about thirty miles, is the fertile plain of Dofar, raised but 
a few feet above the level of the sea. This plain, which is by far the 
most favored by nature on this coast, is bounded on one side by 
the sea, and on the other by a deep incurvature of the mountains. 
Its eastern extremity, which is about three miles wide opposite Takah, 
passes into the narrow strip of mentioned, and it terminates 
westerly in a cut de sac between Ras Resut and the great mountain- 
ous tract of the coast, while it extends backwards in its deepest part 
from ten to fifteen miles. 
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There are several fresh and salttvater lagoons in this plain. The 
former seem to be formed from fissures in the ground opened by 
some terrestrial convulsion, and are all filled with water to the brim; 
the latter are at the debouchements of water-courses which pass 
across the plain to the sea. 

The soil of Dofar is rich, and the remains of agricultural marks shew 
that at different periods it has been generally under cultivation. When 
the coast line of this plain was being surveyed in 1844, large tracts of 
it were covered with maize and millet. There are also several groves 
of cocoanut trees on it which yield large nuts. 

For the protection of the cultivated parts, towers have been erect- 
ed, from which watchmen discharge their matchlocks on the approach 
of suspicious characters. But this I am told is of very little use, for 
the inhabitants of the mountains who are the principal depredators 
in this case, linger about during the day at a distance with their flocks 
or herds, and when the night comes, turn them into the young corn 
and eat the whole down in spite of every thing. This but too fre- 
quently ends the labours of the industrious inhabitant of Dofar, who 
has no appeal, nor dares interfere with the impudent intruder, a hair 
of whose head if injured, would bring bis whole clan down upon the 
unfortunate agriculturist, under pretext for further dispossessing him. 

Hence it follows that the greater part of this fertile and well water- 
ed plain remains uncultivated, and most of the inhabitants reduced 
to the greatest want, from their almost inevitable issue of their labours. 
I have seen men going to till the ground here with their sword in 
one hand and their hoe in the other. 

The towns of Dofar are congregated about its centre, near the sea, 
probably for mutual protection. They are five in number, viz. Dairiz, 
Siilalah, El Hafah, El Robat, and Aukadh. The three former are sit- 
uated around the ruins of an ancient city now called El Balad on 
the sea shore. Of these ruins I have given a full description in the 
YIth VoL of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, also in 
the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society Vol. VIL and 
must refer the reader to it for more information on the subject. El 
Robat is a little distance inland towards the mountains and has been 
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deserted on account of the continued predatory visits of the Karah, 
while Aiikadh is on the coast a few miles west of Sillalah. 

The inhabitants of the plain of Dofar are partly Karah and partly 
El Kathiri, and so deeply involved in blood-feuds that there are hardly 
two people among them who are not afraid to pass each other. 
Scarcely an inhabitant of one town dares go to another without a pro- 
tector, called a rubiya, who is bound to take upon himself the insults 
offered to the man whom he protects. But these seldom amount to 
any thing serious, for the rubiya being friends with all, few will open 
a blood-feiid with him for the sake of being revenged on the man 
whom he protects, hence the latter is able to transact his business 
and return to his home with perfect security. 

The* inhabitants of this district, therefore, live in a most frightful 
state of anarchy. They are in constant fear of each other and in 
terror of a descent of the Karah from the mountains. Indeed their 
condition is as unhappy as can well be conceived, and this they 
bear in their countenances. Not only the people of the plains but the 
principal people of the mountains are extremely anxious for the pro- 
tection of a good government. The former hailed with delight our ar- 
rival there hoping that it was the object of the «*Sirkar’' to take posses- 
sion of the country, and so persuaded were they of this, from the wish 
being father to the thought, that one of the principal shaykhs, a Ka- 
rah chief, (with whose brother I had resided a few days during our first 
visit to Dofar), told me in confidence the number of men he could as- 
semble at a short notice and his willingness to place them at the "‘Sir- 
kar’s'’ disposal. This was the shaykh of Aukadh, a good old man, but 
depressed in spirit, and worn down by the intestine quarrels of his 
tribe. He took me into the farthest recess of his house to make this 
confidential statement to me. 

I passed a few days at Sillalah in 1845 and in 1846. The first 
time with the brother of the old man just mentioned, and the second 
in company with Lieutenant Grieve at the house of a Sharif named 
Saiyad Tahr who was a merchant, trading to Bombay and other 
ports. During the last time I saw the head chief of the Karah, Salim 
bin Thori bin Kahtan, to whom I have already had occasion to allude. 
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Il was he who killed in a blood-feud, fourteen years before that lime, 
the last Governor of Bofar, Saiyad Mohamined bin Akil. He with 
other members of his family, ail tail, fine looking people, the finest 
Beduins indeeed I ever saw, had come down from the mountains 
partly to see us, and partly on business mdtli Saiyad Tahr. They 
wanted us much to return to the hills, and pass the monsoon with 
them. One day. I saw Saiyad Tahr make an exchange of three or 
four yards of blue dangaree (cotton cloth) with Salim bin Thori for a 
couple of bullocks, and on observing that it was a good bargain, the 
Saiyad replied *‘but who will buy the bullocks?' this remark was quite 
sufficient to disabuse me of the idea, had formed respecting the advan- 
tage gained by the Saiyad. 

During the S.W. monsoon, the wind and waves and sand are said 
to render Dofar so disagreeable, that the principal inhabitants re- 
treat to the mountains, where they would appear to have estates and 
cattle. 

They all as well as the Kahtan family pressed us to pass the mon- 
soon With them, intimating that we were tempting Providence to leave 
the bay of Resut at that lime, viz. the month of June. This would 
have afforded us excellent opportunities of becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the life and habits of the Karah in their mountain recesses, 
and no doubt with the family of Bin Kahtan, we should have been 
perfectly safe, for it is stated that fifty of the Kahtan family are enough 
to put tu flight the whole of the Beni Karah. 

The plain of Dofar after the rains is said to be covered with an in- 
credible number of sheep and cattle. Horses they have none, or not 
more than half a dozen, miserable creatures. 

In several parts of the plain of Dofar there are ruined towns like 
those of El Balad- They amount to six in number, and are said to 
have been built by the Min Gui, of whom, see the description of El 
Balad to which I have alluded. 

Passing on to the westward, we come to the bay of Resut where 
the plain proper of Dofar ends ; for the sahity though continued on in 
the form of a cul de sac for some distance, becomes broken up and 
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elevated upwards of 100 feet above the level of the sea. The coast 
line at the end of the plain proper, curves southward, and running for, 
a little towards the S.E., then turns again to the west, to form the 
cape of Resiit, inside which is the bay and bunder of the same name. 
This bay affords safe anchorage to small vessels during the S,W. 
monsoon. The ^‘Falinunis’^ remained there from the 25th May to the 
3rd June 1840, and the bay was perfectly calm, though the southwcst- 
erlyswell was rolling past the cape with nearly the whole force of the 
monsoon. There was also a large Bagalo laid up there for the mon* 
soon, belonging to our friend Saiyad Tahr, and half a dozen boats 
belonging to Mharah fishermen, who had come from Saihut and Darn- 
kot, to fish for shark, which abound in the bay of Resut during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

The premonitory swell of the S.W. monsoon called tadbir had 
commenced long before we had arrived and was gradually increase 
ing. Its duration was said to be about twenty days when the karif 
or S.W. monsoon, fairly sets in. This varies a little but was ex- 
pected when we were at Resot, on thelOth.or’ i2th of June. Tne 
only fear in the bay of Resut is about ten days before the karf, when- 
they say there is sometimes a gale from the S. or S.E. 

In the comparative geography of this coast the bay of Resut will 
be found of much interest, for being the only one of the kind here- 
abouts which answers to the description of the Author of the Peri- 
plus, who states that sailing along this coast from Malabar or Broach, 
vessels when too late in the season put into a bay here for the 
monsoon, qumque (naves) d Limyrica mt Barygazis veniimt eo 
deferuntiir, sero amii tempore hyemen iH iraducentes)^ J we are en- 
abled to obtain the identity of a point which is most desirable. 

At the bottom of this bay is a sandy beach about a mile long 
separated fi'om the plain of Dofar by a few hundred yards of low sea- 
cliff. It is backed by a ridge of sand of the same extent, within 
which comes the khor or lagoon of Resut, This, which consists 
of several pools of stagnant salt water, intergrown with mangrove 
bushes, tamarisk and salsola, is the., debouchem'ent of a large torrent 
bed, which coming through the culde sac.mentionedy-gathers the watei' 
during the rains from the neighbouring inoiintains and pours it 
the bay of Resut , • ^ 

* 15 ^ 
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It is probable that thislagoom becomes much eFiended during the 
rams, when it must overflow or pass through the sandy bank which 
during the fair season separates it from the sea. I do not know if 
they have much rain daring the monsoon in these parts but they have 
some. About a mile up this torrent bed is a biibling spring of brack- 
ish water, but drinkable, and half a mile still further on another 
perfectly fresh. This torrent-bed' corresponds with the one which 
we have seen at Marbatjln' collecting the water from the neighbouriog 
moxmtams at this end of the plain and pouring it into the bay of 
Resut, .. 

The small cape which shelters the bay of Resut from the BAY, 
mODsoon, is the commencement of a low scarped ridge, which ex- 
tending westward about ten miles meets the main tract of mountains 
as the latter advances southward to form the great promontory called 
Ras Sajar. It is between this ridge and the mountainous tract in- 
side it, that the eul de sac is, which forms the xvestern extremity of the 
district of Dofar. 

The cape of Resut is about 200 feet high and about a mile 
broad at its base, and prolonged into the sea by a little island or 
rock from which ii is separated by an interval of a few yards. It is 
composed of the white and gray limestone of the coast and is much 
scarped, and irregular on the summit from denudation. 

On its extremity are the remains of a small round tower of rude 
construction and also those of buildings equally rude. 

About half a mile from the latter, still on the ridge of the cape, 
comes an ancient Burial Ground extending over an area of three acres. 
The graves are marked by nothing but a circle of large boulders, 
surrounding a heap of loose stones or what formerly was a heap of 
stones sunken in the centre. The larger of these graves measure 
from six to twelve yards in diameter and are raised two feet above 
the level of the plain. They are formed of boulders of white 
and gray limestone gathered from the immediate neighbourliood. 
Around the large graves are smaller ones looped on to their circum- 
ference, indicative of successive additions to them of less distingoisli- 
ed members of the family or tribes, perhaps, unless all perished in 
battle and were buried at the same time. No one could give its even. 
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a traditional account of these graves. We endeavoured to raise the 
stones from the centre of one, but after descending about four 
feet and a half below the surface ihey became so large and so 
locked in that although we had three or four stout Sidis with us and 
a good crowbar we could not move them, and had we succeeded, the 
chances are, from the hurried manner in which we were obliged to 
make our examination for fear of being surprised bj the Beduins, 
that we should have found little to have rewarded us for our pains. 
Besides the Burial Ground and the ruins mentioned, there were the 
remains of buildings in all directions about this cape, although there 
is not a human habitation now within ten miles of it. Hardly any 
of these remains amounted to more than a few stones which mark the 
area occupied by the original building. 

The graves as well as the heap of ruins at this cape were over- 
grown with the moql tree and its companion the balsamodendron 
pubescens of Dr. Stocks, also the miswak which threads its way 
abundantly through the crevices between the boulders. In many 
places the trunks of the former measured four or five inches in 
diameter, and their branches growing horizontally from their exposed 
position, had extended completely over some pf the graves. This 
shews that both graves and trees must be very old. 

For the sake of those who may hereafter visit this neighbour- 
hood I may mention that, though presenting many objects of interest, 
it is most unsafe ; each time that we were there, parties of officers 
who had gone on shore were shot at. In the first instance the party 
was about seven miles from the shore, up the bed of <the torrent 
mentioned and but for the presence of aKarah guide who kept the 
assailants at bay while the party made the best of its way back to the 
shore, one or more would have been winded if not killed on the 
spot. In the second instance, a party who had gone to some rocks 
to gather oysters were surprised and shot at, and but for the impa- 
tience of the assailants in commencing their attack, one or more here 
w^oold have been wounded or killed ; as it happened, they had not 
lowered their sail and got off with merely a part of the gunwale of 
the boat shot off. This party of Beduins had come down from 
the mountains to intercept the return of Lieut. Grieve, myself and 
others, who had been on a visit to the Saiyad mentioned, at Sillalalv 
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Haviog however got ioteiligenca; of their design and having been 
persuaded to stay another day, we did so, and eluded them. The 
Beduins were probably not' prepared -witli water or provisions to siaj"^' 
longer than the day on .which, they .expected ns and so discharged 
their matchlocks upon the party who went to gather oysters, afier 
which they might have returned to the mountains, at least we saw 
nothing of them the next day. 

The Mahrah fishermen at Bonder Resut were always obliged to 
have a protector or rubiya with them.' ' An old Karah always ac* 
companied them to the spring up the torrent bed when they went to 
fetch water. y . 

It is quite possible to go about this place unprotected for many 
clays together without seeing a single human being, as I have learnt 
from experience, but the risk is very great and the people so bad that 
they would shoot a man from a distance merely for the chance of 
his possessing anything worth having. 

From Ras Resut the sea-cliff again commences and extends west- 
wards for twenty-three miles to the mountainous tract extending out- 
wards to form Ras Sajar. 

There is nothing remarkable in this cliff the base of which is washed 
by the sea the whole way, except the peak of Ras Hamrnar, which is 
the highest point of it, this is 700 feet above the level of the sea. From 
the summit of these cliffs the land slopes inwards to the cul de sac 
mentioned, and its highest parts are covered with a coppice of small 
gum trees, such as I have mentioned to exist at Ras Resut 

The junction of this cliff with the promontory of Ras Sajar brings 
U3 again to the great mountainous tract which we left on the sea 
at Ras Kus, and which there, was known by the name of Subhan, but 
here is called Sajar. 

lias Sajar is the largest cape on the S.E. coast of Arabia tliough 
not the most striking ; it is not a long projecting cape hot of stupen- 
dous magnitude and height. Although lias Fartak appears to be 
as grand in its dimensions as a cape can well be, yet the ridge of 
Ras Sajar exceeds it in height by nearly 900 feet. The summit of 
Ras Sajar is by trigonometrical measurement 8,080 feet above the 
level of the sea and its bluff extremity 2,770 feet, while the ridge of 
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Fartak is only 2^500 feet and the scarped portion towards the bay 
of Ei Kamar 1,900 feet. 

The eastern side of Ras Sajar, wdiich is not so high as the south- 
western, on account of the strata dipping towards the east, is per- 
pendiculary scarped and its base is concealed by the debris of 
superincumbent masses of limestone which have rolled over or fallen 
from its summit. The southwestern side however is not perpendi- 
cularly scarped, but descends in three or four grand steps to the sea, 
the ledges of which are so narrow that from our station within half a 
mile of the base we could see the summit. The bluff extremity of 
the cape is perpendicular to the water’s edge. 

Ail round Ras Sajar the soundings are very deep, but particularly 
at its extremity and southwestern side, at these parts no bottom 
was found at 100 fathoms a mile offshore, while the next throw of 
the lead landward might strike at 60 fathoms. This shews the 
gigantic steps with which the land here decends even after it has 
passed into the sea. 

We anchored in 60 fathoms, within half a mile of the shore, on the 
southwest side it was our last station working eastwards. The 
wave off the shore here was half as high as the wave on and the wind 
in like manner. This was of great assistance to us in getting off, 
for both the southwesterly swell and the southwesterly wind had 
commenced, and we were on a lee shore. 

Where the sides of this cape are not perpendicular they are 
covered with trees, and the plains above with long grass. We observ- 
ed more caverns on the eastern than on the western side cf this 
cape, in the way I have before mentioned, viz. by their lights at night. 

From Ras Sajar to Ras Fartak, a direct distance of 105 miles, the 
coast was surveyed by Lieut. Grieve. The distance between Ras Resut 
and Ras Sajar is about twenty-six miles. 

On the southwestern side of Ras Sajar, about six miles from its 
extremity, is a deep ravine running northwards, called the Kais ibn 
Othman. At its opening is the village of Safgot consisting of one 
large house and a few small huts with the usual heaps of stones, the 
remains of former buildings, around them. The shaykh of this 
valley (May 1846.) was a fine old man by name Saiyad bin Othman 
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■d SadonL He was said to be very rich in flocks and herds, being 
possessed of 200 camels, upwards of 500 head of cattle, and 1,000 
sheep. We bad not an opportunity of landing at his place but he 
sent his boat off to enquire if we wanted anything, and afterwards 
caoie to Sillalah to see us, and finallay on board the Palinurus. ' He 
was excessirely desirous of not being passed over, having heard that 
we had visited other chiefs before him on the coast, and therefore 
travelled over the great promontory of Kas Sajar to meet us in Dofar. 
It was this old man who told us confidentially at Slilalah, that the 
Karah intended to intercept our return to the vessel. 

Close to his romantic valley is another similar -one, called the 
Kais ibn Aramar. Its direction also is nortluvard and it is separat- 
ed from the former by a mountainous ridge scarped upon the sea. 
At its entrance also is a village, called Rakot, consisting of about half 
a dozen houses and about 50 inhabitants The shaykh of this village 
and valley (May 1846) tvas an elderly man by name Said bin 
Ammar, I passed a day and a half with him. 

In die evening of the day I landed, he took me for some distance 
up liis valley the sides of which were thickly wooded with small trees, 
among which he pointed out two leafless ones apparently acacias, 
from which gum arabic was gathered. The gum which was shewn 
■me was clear and colorless, not the so called gum-arabic which 
comes from the Somali coast, and which has a tinge of yellow. There 
was also the moql tree there, the gum of which they call iabka; its 
companion also the hahamodendron piibescens, and another bal- 
samodendron which is common to this coast, even to Aden, and 
yields a gum which is chewed, called Uban dokat^ when the bark of 
this tree is cut the juice flows forth like milk. The Sibroot 
tree was there (a species of EuphorbiacetB ?) yielding a red 
astringent gum like kino, and which the Arabs mix with Buhr 
(aloes) to use as an external application for sore eyes, w'ounds &c.— 
the nerium obesum so common on the limestone rocks of this 
coast, and a thousand other small trees for the most part leafless. 
Drawings of some of these with specimens of their gums were for-^ 

" warded" to 4he HonTIe the Court of Directors in April 1848- 

After the shaykh Imd pointed out everything which he thought 
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jateresling in his valley, particularly a crevice in the ground betweeri- 
some limestones whence he said during and after the rains issued 
a great stream of water, and of which he wished to know the ex« 
planatioii, we arrived at a large tamariiul tree, into which he climbed 
and threw me down some of the dried fruit, stating that it was the 
largest tree and bore the best fruit of any in the neighbourhood, also 
that the Bediiins in their ascent and descent of the mountains halted 
under it and refreshed themselves with its fruit. The polished state 
of the blocks of limestone under the old tree and the remains of fire 
places bore ample testimony of ibis* 

Night coming on we returned to his house and after partaking 
freely of boiled kid, rice, and dates, retired to the house-top to pass 
the night. 

It was to this place that a Malirah had come all the way from 
Bamkot, sixty miles off, to get me a branch of the frankincense tree 
in flower, in hope of being rewarded for it by a small present. It 
took him twenty-four hours to get it and he went back rejoicing 
with a dollar. 

A little further, westward of the Kais ibn Ammar comes a third 
ravine or valley, which hasa west northwesterly direction. It is called 
Kharifot and has a stream of water running through it. It appeared 
rich in vegetation and at its entrance was a large grove of date-trees. 

These three ravines are all close together and within fifteen miles 
of the extremity of Ras Sajar. There is only one more of the kind 
throughout this range which is Wadi Shagot, 

Next to the ravine of Kharifot, wiiich is separated from the Kais 
ibii Ammar by a low mountainous ridge covered with long grass 
and stunted trees, and scarped upon the sea like that separatiiig the 
latter from the Kais ibn Othnian, comes a. place called Shalgot, wliere 
the summit of the highland falls considerably back and after- 
wards descends in long shelves to the sea. These shelves are cover- 
ed with grass and trees. We saw a date-grove there and a great 
many cattle. 

After a few miles the upper line of the coast again comes for- 
ward and the slope becomes more sudden, to form the cape called Ras 
Tharbal Ali, which is considered the -eastern broil of the bay of El 
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From Ras Tiiarbat AH to^. 'Ras FarCak is considered the extent of 
the bay of El Karnar, and within; these limits there is no cape of any 
consequence. The highland continoes on from Ras Sagar under 
the name of Jibal Kaniar, and borders on the sea from Tharbat Ali 
soiithwestwards for about thirty-live or forty miles without sahilj when 
the coast-line curves round, a sahil commences, and the moon- 
talnoos range cootinues on in its original course. From the point 
xvhere the coasUine leaves the mountains the land continues low, 
onto witlnn twelve miles of RaaFartak, where it meets the range 
of mountains wdiich extends southwards to form this promontory. 

Returning to Ras Tharbat Ali, we find this cape does not project 
so much into the sea, it is the acute angle which is formed by tlie 
fidiing back of the upper line of the coast that follows it, eastw’ard, 
which gives it a prominence, rather than any anything else. This cape 
is said to terminate westward the coast-lioe of the Beni Karah. 

From Ras Tharbat Ali which is about 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, the land gradually increases in height to Damkot ^ the 
next place on this coast^ where it is 6,000 feet high. Throughout 
the greater part of the way it slopes from an almost unbroken outline 
above, in shelves, clothed with grass and small trees almost to the 
water’s edge. This part is called Jibal Kaniar or Shaber. 

On approaching Damkot, the slope from the summit of the high 
land becomes more rapid ; it also becomes more broken, and ends 
before arriving at this place in being both mountainous and precipitous. 
Opposite this part too, the soundings are very deep. We tvere 
anchored in twenty-eight fathoms about a mile off shore and about 
half a mile further out there was no bottom at 220 fathoms. 

We now come to Damkot, the principal sea-port, indeed the only 
one, in the bay of El Kamar. This is the eastern limit of the coast- 
line of the Mahrah. Between Damkot and Ras Tharbat Ali the 
ground is said to be neutral and inhabited both by Karah and Mahrah, 

Damkot (in lat. 16° 3'T, N. and long. 52° 52' E.) is situated on an 
irregular sandy plain about a mile square, and bounded on all sides 
except towards the sea by almost inaccessible mountains. Behind 

^ Hot these names ot places lenniiiatiug in b.>i or of. - t'C i^uUer .'ijMcli 

ffhotf ^ arm vai'a if(^prcmm'quer 
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it there is a tortuous ravine which leads up to the highland above, 
but it is so insignificant in point of size that it would pass unnoticed 
if not purposely sought for. In front a tongue of land extends out- 
wards from the beach which ends in a reef of rocks on which the 
waves break 250 yards off shore. This divides the little beach into 
two parts, the eastern half of which admits of safe landing for boats 
when the south-westerly swell is not very heavy, while the western is 
almost unapproachable at such times. A small stagnant salt-water 
khor or lagoon exists on the west side of the plain and around it 
are a few miserable looking date-trees. 

The plain of Damkot is sandy and uncultivated and the sides of 
the mountains are barren for upwards of 1,000 feet, above which 
they are covered with grass and small trees and bushes, such as have 
been before mentioned. 

There are about ninety flat-topped mud-houses at Damkot; about 
thirty on the west and about sixty on the east side of the khor or lagoon. 
The remains of an old round tower built of mud and stones are si- 
tuated on a bluff about two hundred feet high above the western part 
of the town. 

There is a very extensive Burial Ground there, in which are many 
ancient graves similar to those at Ras Resut ; that is, consisting of 
beds of stones encircled by large boulders, while the more modern 
ones have ridges over them marking the longitudinal axis of the body 
laid beneath. The latter most probably commenced with the intro- 
duction of Mohomedanism, the former being the graves of the old 
Pagans. 

Allowing six souls to each house the fixed population of Damkot 
would amount to about 540. But there are many more than this 
there during the fair season, when theBeduins from the interior bring 
their gums, hides and ghee to exchange for grain, cloth and other ne- 
cessaries. 

During the S. W. monsoon almost all retire to the mountains. 
The population consists principally of Mahrah, but there are a great 
many Karah, and they seem to mix very freely together. The latter 
call themselves Koreysh so did the Beni Amniar at Jlakot. Karali and 
Koreysh therefore would seem to be synonymous* 
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The inhabitants of Damkot have about forty boats all of which are 
light and rudely built, sewn together, but well fitted for their rough 
shore* la the fair weather they- are chiefly employed in shark fish- 
ing. The seer-fish is seldom met with here. 

We obtained a good supply of sheep at Damkot, also a bullock or 
two, but the beef on this coast is execrable in flavor, and the cattle so 
wild and so savage that when brought on board they dash from side 
to side, and try to bite and kick every thing that comes near them. 

The route to Hadramaut from Damkot is not up the ravine 
mentioned at the back of the town, but by sea to Ghraidah ^ first, a 
place situated inshore, a little further on. 

There is a wildness about the neighbourhood of Damkot and an o!d» 
ness in the appearance of the place, together with a peculiar expres- 
sion about the people whom I saw there, that gave me the impression, 
whether from association or reality I know not, but I think from the 
latter, that it was the most ancient looking place and people I had 
seen on this coast. Doubtless the place is old and the people have 
never had much intercourse with strangers, for it is the only sea-port 
of this district, and the produce of the surrounding country has probably 
ever been very trifling. 

The mountainous land extending for eight miles westward from 
Damkot to the ravine-like Wadi Shagot before mentioned, is called 
Hadthob. Like that about Damkot it is more or Jess precipitous 
towards the sea, and divided by depressions above into domed 
shaped summits, which are covered with grass and small trees such as 
have before been mentioned. There are many caverns also in the 
precipitous parts towards the sea and many of them inhabited, as we 
could see at night by their fires. 

Wadi Shagot, which is the last remaining ravine In the bay of El 
Kamar, ends upon the coast by a narrow opening, but seems to expand 
out interiorly. 

Opposite this valley, the sahil or sea-plain again commences, by a 
narrow slip of sandy beach, the margin of which tends slightly 
southwards ; while the mountainous range continues on in its origioal 
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course south-westward, under the name of Fattak/ that is after the 
opening of Wadi Shagot. 

Behind the mountainous land of Hadthob is said bj the Mahrah to 
come that of Heiden ^ and north of this the land of Akaf, aradh el 
hagaf^ as they call it. 

From the commencement of the sandy slip of beach the coast- 
line curves round from W. S. W. to S. and continues low to a 
place called Khalfot, about fourteen miles north by west of Ras Fattak, 
and about fifty miles from Wadi Shagot. The land both on the 
coast and inshore as far as the eye can reach, westward, seems 
hardly anywhere to exceed 100 feet above the level of the sea. At 
Khalfot it meets the lower hills of the Fartak range. This range after 
a course of six miles north by west from the extremity of the cape 
suddenly turns westward, and afterwards seems to run parallel to the 
Fattak range. The lowland which intervenes between the two, the 
« ghob ei Kamar” of Edrisi, is continued on westward as far as the eye 
can reach, without any alteration in the general level of the country 
or any appearance ofthe moon-shaped mountain^' at the bottom of it 
which that author has described. 

In some parts of the coast-line the land is scarped on the sea, 
while in others the scarped part is more or less inland and gives place 
in front to sandy plains intersected bj' shallow lagoons. 

There is hardly a trace of vegetation to be seen throughout the 
whole of this uneven lowland. It appears, with the exception of a 
few desert herbs, to be entirely barren. 

At the point where the coast-line turns southward from its former 
direction is the little village of Arnub, where there are a few date- 
trees, and a few miles further inland under the Fattak range is the 
town of El Ghraitha already mentioned, around which also are some 
date-trees and apparently a little cultivation. 

It is by El Ghraitha that the people of Damkot go to Hadramaut 
as before stated. Every third or fourth day when there are a suffi- 
cient number, a kafilah is said to leave this place for the province of 
Hadramaut The journey is stated to occupy fifteen days and the 
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road to be nearly level all the way. The course is S.W, over the 
lowland between the Fatlak and Fartak ranges j and the only annoy- 
ance said to be anticipated is a pluiidering attack from the Mahrah Be- 
duios. There is no other territory between El Ohraitha and Hadra- 
maot but that belonging to the Beni Mahrah. 

Betm^een Arnub and Khalfot there are only two little villages called 
respectively Hirot and Dthabot, 

At Khalfot there is a saltwater lagoon about 300 yards long \vith 
two fathoms of water, where three or four Bagalos are laid up during 
the S.W. monsoon. 

Immediately after this the land begins to rise rapidly to the 
ridge of the Fartak range which is about 2,500 feet high; this runs 
southwards to the cape and westward inland. Khalfot is just at the 
outside of the bend. 

The sea-cliff, which at Khalfot is about fifty feet above the level 
of the sea, also increases rapidly in height with the land, and soon 
arrives at a perpendicular escarpment of 1,900 feet which it 
maintains onto the summit of Ras Fartak. The upper line of this 
cliff corresponds in its irregularity to the depressions and elevations 
at the summit of the range while its base is concealed by the sea. 
It is by far the grandest escarpment on the S.E. coast of Arabia, in- 
deed I expect there are few which can compete with it anywhere in this 
respect, being uninterruptedly perpendicular from top to bottom for an 
extent of six miles from the cape. Although its surface appears per- 
fectly smooth yet it is so deeply weather worn into shelves, that men 
live on them and descend by them to within a few feet of the sea be- 
low. We saw these people, never without their swords even in such 
places as these, fishing from the lower shelves, and in the evening, 
their fires in different parts of the cliff. It was terrific to behold 
their position, but in ail probability the enormity of the masses preven- 
ted us from forming a just estimate of the width of the shelves and the 
risk they ran ; they might have had plenty of room where we thought 
they could hardly stretch themselves out at full length. Our Pilot 
however who was a Mahrah from the village ofPIaswel (el Suahil?) 
close by, told us that it was a very common thing for them to fall 
over ani' be drowned. ' 
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No part but the summit of this range presents any vegetation and 
this is chiefly seen on the western side> where the range gradually 
slopes to the plain below. Indeed the barrenness of the Fartak 
range generally, as well as that of the land on each side of it, seems 
to shew that we have left the part of this coast which catches the 
rain of the S,W. monsoon, for i can hardly think there is much 
difference in the soil* It was here, though, on a portion of the face 
of the cliff which had fallen down, on the eastern side towards the bay 
of El Kamar, and had made a heap of rocks projecting above the 
surface of the sea at the base of the escarpment, that I first saw the 
frankincense tree in leaf. The seed or tree had been brought down 
with the white limestone mass, which seemed to have slid from the 
face of the cliff. It was growing out of a crevice of the bare rock 
according to the habit of this tree. 

We now arrive at the extremity of the Fartak range, called Ras 
Fartak, which next to Ras Sajar is the highest and largest promontory 
on the S.E. coast of Arabia. Like Ras Sajar, it is scarped to the 
sea on its eastern, and slopes rapidly to the plain on its western 
aspect. It is not perpendicular at its extremity as Ras Sajar, but de- 
scends so gradually that its base is extended southward a mile be- 
yond its summit. The real extremity of the cape is not in the direc- 
tion of the ridge, but to one side, where the coast changes its direction 
from south lowest or to south-west. It is this sudden turn connected 
with the presence of such a high and narrow range isolated from ail 
other mountains, that makes this cape, although it is not the largest, 
the most striking on the S.E. coast of Arabia. As I have before 
staled, the Fartak range extends backwards from the cape nortn by 
west for about six miles after which it suddenly turns westward. 
At the extremity of the cape the range is about two miles wide at its 
base and a short distance inland it spreads out to about double that 
extent, but it continues narrow*' to its bend. 

It was on the extremity of this cape that I saw for the first and only 
time a balsarnodendron, if not the same, closely allied to the specimen 
of the myrrh tree figured by Nees ab Esenbeck (Planim Medicates)* 
A sketch of it was sent to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors with 
the others before mentioned. I made repeated enquiries after the 
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iByrrh tree on this coast but never could obtain any information of 
it All said that it did not grow there. 

From Ras Fartak to Ras Sharwen, ^ the next prominent headland, 
a distance of about 58 miles> the coast runs W.S.W and for the most 
part is only raised a few feet above the level of tiie sea. This dis. 
tance may be again divided by an intervening cape called Ras Dar« 
jah ® situated a little to the west of midway between Fartak and Shar- 
wea. Between Ras Fartak and this cape, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, there is a sandy plain raised a few feet above the level of the sea, 
and a few villages on it near the latter, which, with their cultivation 
are protected from the wind and spray by a sand-bank about fifteen 
feet above the brow of the beach. Close under Ras Fartak are some 
mud'huts called Khaiset, after which on the coast come the villages 
to which I have alluded, viz. Kadifot, Haswel, and Sakar ; and inland 
in the internal angle of the Fartak range, to which the sandy-plain 
extends, is the town called Wadi. This low coast is continued on 
about W.S.W. for fourteen miles to a small saltwater lagoon called 
Khor Makshi, when it curves round to the S.E, and then S.W. again 
to form the step-like cape called Ras Darjah. 

This cape which is about 200 feet high and scarped on all sides, is 
the S.E. point of a group of low rocky mountains which extends in- 
land to join the lower hills of the Fartak range, and also along the 
coast to the plain of Kashn 3, around which they wind inland to the 
iiigh isolated mountains behind this place, called Jibal Jabun. 

Inside Ras Darjah is a shallow bay with a rocky reef or island in it 
just peeping above the surface of the water. 

From Ras Darjah the sea-cliff is continued on diminishing in 
height for four or five miles, when it, with the elevated land adjoining 
becomes concealed under a large tract of sand which is continued 
on to the plain of Kashn. 

The high mountains inland north of Ras Darjah which seem to be 
the continuation of the Fartak range or tract, after it has turned to 
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the westward, are called Jibal A dim, and those behind the plain of 
Kasbn, Jiba! Jahmi. 

For a description of Kashn I must refer the reader to Captain 
Haines' 2nd memoir ; and for further observations on the Mahrah of 
the coast with a vocabulary of their dialect, see No. XI of this Jour- 
nal p, 340, 

From the plain of Kashn, which is bounded on the S.W. side by 
the mountainous tract extending out to Ras Sharwen, the coastline 
curves round to the S.E. until it arrives at this cape, where it again 
turns to the S.W. The plain of Kashn accompanies it in a narrow 
slip to within two miles of the cape, where the land becomes preci- 
tous to the water’s edge, and gradually descends from 1,800 to 200 feet 
which is the height of the extremity of the cape. The curvature thus 
formed by the coastline gives rise to a small bay called the bay of 
Kashn. 

A short way inside the cape is that part of the bay which is protect- 
ed from the south westerly swell, and where Bagalos belonging to the 
inhabitants of Saihut and Kashn are laid up during the S.W. monsoon, 
close to the shore) it is Bander Lask. This brings us to Ras 

Sharwen which, if Ras Sajar and Ras Fartak be remarkable for their 
magnitude, is not less remarkable for its peculiarity, which consists 
in the presence of two natural pillars on its summit, that may be 
seen sixty or seventy miles distant. 

The bluif of the cape is as before stated not more than 200 feet 
above the level of the sea, which is ten fathoms deep close to it» It is 
scarped on all sides, but more particularly towards the sea, and is 
formed of the extremity of a long wedge shaped mountain which, after 
rising gradually westwards for about three miles, terminates in an 
angular summit 1,800 feet above the level of the sea. By the side of and 
to the west of this summit are the two pillars mentioned, which ap- 
pear to be formed of the same kind of white lime-stone as that of the 
the mountain on which they are based, they are about 100 feet high 
and situated about 150 feet from each other. Each is four sided and 
rounded at its extremity, and the easternmost is shouldered. I do 
not think there is any thing of the kind more remarkable on this coast 
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than these tow pillars, they look ia form like two huge crystals. I re- 
gret much that I had not an opportunity of visiting them, to be cer- 
tain %vliether they were the work of nature or man, or whether they 
had any writing on them ; but I hope this will be accomplished some 
day, as the ascent to them from the inner side of the cape offers no 
dilBculty whatever. I endeavoured by the aid of a telescope to dis- 
cover if there were any characters on them and could see none, but 
we were never I think within five miles of them. 

The mountainous tract in the neighbourhood ofRas Sharweo which 
joins with the mountains behind Kasim and is continued westwardly, 
is much disturbed and broken, and a mass of basalt is seen in the 
cliff four miles west of the cape which has been pushed up, so far, 
towards the surface. 

Proceeding from Ras Sharwen to Ras Bu Gashwa, a distance of 
eighty-sis miles, we find the coast runs about W.S.W. and presents 
neither head-land nor inlet of any consecjuence the whole way; while 
the whole mountainous tract between these two points Is continuous, 
with the exception of the openings of Wadi Masilah and Wadi Shika- 
wi, of which I shall speak in their turn. 

After a distance of about eight miles from Ras Sharwen the sea^ 
cliff, which is here very irregular, ends, and the highland receding 
from the sea gives place to the commencement of a low shore, which 
after a short distance widens out to a breadth of ten miles, this it 
maintains more or less to Ras Bu Gashwa. 

Immediately west of Ras Sharwen is an extensive tract of sand 
which covers the rocky masses beneath, like that on the other side of 
Kashn. These tracts appear to have arisen from the disintegration 
of the upper part of a yellow sandy deposit a few feet in thickness, 
which here, in some places, overlies the hard white lime-stone forma- 
tion of the coast. At the western termination of this sandy tract near 
the sea is the village of Atab, and between this and the commence- 
ment of the low shore, nothing but a few rocky and insignificant head- 
lands intervene, the last or westernmost of which is called Ras Agab. 

' A few miles further on, after the lowland has commenced, is the 
town of Baihut distant from ‘Bas Bharwen twenty miles. For a des- 
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cription of this place as well as the village of Atab I must again refer 
the reader to Captain Haines’ second memoir- The former is the 

port to the valley I am about to mention. 

Opposite the town of Saihut the mountains begin to fall back to 
form the eastern boundary of the great opening of Masilah, and 
fifteen miles further on, about three miles inland is the attenuated 
spur or angle of the opposite range, which forms its western limit; 
from these two points the opening narrows inwards to a gorge which 
leads into the valley, and from this again on either side, the ridges, 
which are here low, gradually rise to the height of the opposite moun- 
tainous tracts, so as to give tlie valley a crescentic form. 

Wadi Masilah is certainly the grandest of all llm valleys of this 
coast which open upon the sea, and running inland seem to divide the 
mountainous land of Southern Arabia into separate tracts. Its width 
and the height of its sides appear enormous, and like the Devil’s 
Gap ’’ its summits are almost always bdund^together by overhanging 
clouds. 

The inhabitants of Saihut state that it leads into the province of 
Hadramaut and that it continues in the country of the Muhrah the 
whole way, also that it is densely populated by this tribe. A stream of 
water issues through the gorge during the rainy season, and at its open* 
ing* there are several date-trees, a few houses and some old castles in 
ruins, one of which situated on a little hill near the sea, appears to 
have been a square building with a turret at each angle. Its ex- 
ports consist of goats, millet, and frankincense, which are exchang- 
ed at Saihut for wearing apparel and other necessaries. I regret that 
I had not an opportunity of obtaining more inforination about this 
valley. 

From the western side of Wadi Masilah the mounlaiiious tract is 
continued on under the irame of Jibal Assad, ^ sonietiiries descending 
in precipitous slopes, at others by subranges of rnoimtains and hills, 
to the plain beneath. It presents nothing remarkable 'and. nothing to 
Internipt its continuity but the opening of a- tortuous valley called Wull 
Shikawi, the whole way to Ras Bii Gashwa. But lliis is not the case 

* Captain Haines’ 2nd Memoir. 
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with the sahii or sea-plaio below, where there are a series of horizon- 
tal effusions of black basalt that rank among the most remarkable 
features on this coast. 

These are three in number and are called by the Arabs the ‘‘Ha- 
rieq ^^ or burnt place. They commence immediately west of Wadi 
Masilali and are coiitinued on to the neighbourhood of Ras Bu Gash- 
wa. Each is accompanied by one oi* more cones about 100 feet above 
the level of the surrounding ground, and around each cone for a vari- 
able extent, is a low field or tract of basalt, so strikingly defined by its 
blackness and the light color of the sahii over which it has spread, 
that but for its being unattended by any active signs of volcanic erup- 
tion it might be taken for a semifluid mass of lava. 

The first cone is about four miles west of Saihut* Its effusion has 
extended nearly to W'adi Masilab bn the east, and joins with that of 
the following cone on the west. 

The next cone is opposite Wadi Shikawi about nine miles from the 
last and about three miles inland. Its tract extends westward to the 
neighbourhood of Eaidah, a village about eighteen miles distant. 

In the centre of the third tract, which extends westward to Raidah, 
are four cones, and this effusion having taken place over ground for 
the most part 100 feet above the level of the sea, has found its way 
into the water-courses and appears at their openings on the shore in 
black rocks, contrasting strongly with the white color of the limestone 
on each side. The plains of the lower mountains here, also appear 
to be darkened, perhaps by ashes which were ejected from the cones 
or craters. 

I explored a little of the second or middle tract, which extends 
over at least 150 square miles, at a place on the shore called Masain- 
ah, opposite Wadi Shikawi. It consists of large boulders of black 
basalt of different shapes and sizes, and just at this spot the molten 
mass appears to have passed over the beach into the sea. There is 
of course hardly any trace of vegetation on it, and the heat from 
it in the month of May was almost insupportable. 

These black tracts as I have before said, are called by the Arabs 
the *«Harieq*' or burnt place,, from' a supersiiiious belief that they re- 
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present the ashes of seven Pagan cities which were burnt down by 
the Imam AJi, when he was sent into Yemmen in the tenth year of the 
Hijra to propagate the Mohammedan faith. 

Connected with these volcanic effusions appears to be the shoal 
of Abdu’l Kurij called by Captain Haines ^'Paliniirus Shoal. It is 
about ten miles off shore opposite Wadi Shikawi, and its highest 
point has only four fathoms of water over it. The extent of the 
shoal is 1850 yards in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, and it is from 
300 to 600 yards broad. Captain Haines states the soundings mea- 
sured from the shoal spot gave 80 fathoms at one mile distance to 
tlse S.W., and 64 feet at two miles distance to the S.E. In every 
other direction they exceeded 100 fathoms at this distance. At tw^o 
miles distance from the shoal spot towards the shore, the soundings 
were 120 fathoms.’^ 

Again opposite the town of Raidah, there is a pit from 120 to 135 
fathoms deep close to the shore with 20, 30, and 40 fathoms all round 
it. Such irregularities in the bottom of the sea do not exist again 
throughout the whole of this coast, and I cannot help thinking that 
they are connected with the volcanic vents on the shore immediately 
opposite, both the shoal and the deep pit may have been of this 
nature, one a cone, the other a crater. 

Opposite Wadi Shikawi also, is Masaiiiah the place before men- 
tioned in lat. 15“ 3" N., and long. 50® 43*' E. It is situated imme- 
diately inside the sandy beach at this spot. There is a depres- 
sion here, about two miles long and half a mile broad, which is the 
teiminaiion of a torrent-bed, probably coming from Wadi Shikawi. 
It is about thirty feet below the plain behind, and about five feet be- 
low the ridge of the beach in front. At its eastern end is a pool of 
salt-water, and a black-looking quadrangular mound, and at its west- 
ernextremity a salt-water lagoon, about one mile long and two hund- 
red yards broad, surrounded by a dense thicket of mangrove trees; 
while between the two are several mounds formed of black basalt, on 
which are the huts of a few fishermen. 

On the quadrangular mound at the eastern extremity of the depress- 
ed portion are the ruins of an old building. Hardly anything of this 
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renmins hot tlie foundation, which extends over an area of thirty yards 
square. The wails were two feet broad and parallel to the cardinal 
points, two square turrets were at each angle of the building, and on 
the eastern side of the N.E. angle descending towards the sea, was a 
flight of steps about nine yards wide. The mound appears to have 
been built and rebuilt over and over again with insignificant structures, 
and looks at a distance nothing but a heap of black stones ; but the 
foundation of the original building shews that there was once an edi- 
fice on it of some consequence. It was, if we may judge from the 
foundation, chiefly built of white limestone, probably brought from the 
neighbouring mountains, in blocks two feet long, each block having 
what is called a building-face ; there were also blocks of black basalt 
among them, and the mortar, between one and ail presented no ap- 
preciable difference, so that in all probability these formed part of the 
original construction. 

I carefully examined the whole of this mound and afterwards the 
immediate neighbourhood, but saw nothing more worth mentioning. 

Opposite Masainah about ten miles inland ( the breadth of the sahil 
here), is the ravine-like opening of Wadi Shikawi, which is bounded 
on each side by a rapid descent of the mountainous tracts, to a 
narrow gorge. 

The valley seems to expand out a little interiorly and its direction 
appears to be N.W. It is said to be a day and a half's journey long, 
and then to divide into three branches ; also to be much cultivated 
and thickly inhabited by people of different tribes. 

The opening of this valley is more beautiful than grand, inasmuch 
as it is not carried through to the sky as that of Wadi Masilah, but 
shut up, so to speak, by mountain-peaks in the back ground. Wadi 
Masilah seems to go direct through to the sky, Wadi Shikawi to pur- 
sue a tortuous course* The latter is said to limit the territory of 
the Mahrah w’estward. 

It was in a cavern of the mountains a little to the east of this open- 
ing that Captain Sanders, Mr. Smith, and the late Dr. Hulton, dis- 
covered some Hamyaritic^ characters in red paint As yet none have 
been found farther eastward**- , , 
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The Beduins at the town of Raidah, whom we met by appointment 
on shore at Masaiiiah, offered to conduct us to some places of the 
kind in the valley of Shikawi, and drew^ on the sand the very charac- 
ters we were in search of, but in consequence of the arrival of two 
other parties of different tribes, and the dispute which ensued res- 
pecting the right of shore, and that of presents, and then an indis- 
cretion of one of our party, wdiich nearly brought us to a direct 
fight, we declined the offer of our Raidah friends, and thought our- 
selves not a little lucky when we got back to the Palinurus ” in the 
evening, with our skins sound. As it was we were obliged to leave a 
hostage (voluntary), and return the next day with presents to ransom 
him. But for this indiscretion wliicli led to a want of faith on the part 
of the Beduins, we might have gone anywhere. 

Excepting a few trees visible by the aid of a telescope, on the sum- 
mit and sides of the mountainous tract between Ras Sharwen and 
the neighbourhood of Raidah and Ras Bu Gashwa, the whole coast is 
barren and uncultivated. 

It was at Masainah that Captain Haines* survey, when proceeding 
eastward along this coast from Bab el Mandab, terminated, and it was 
also from that place that Captain Sanders’ to Ras Sharwen commen- 
ced; Captain Sanders having previously surveyed the coast between 
the last named cape and Ras Fartak. I must therefore refer the 
reader for a description of the remaining part of this coast to Captain 
Haines’ first memoir, and conclude my observations on it with a few 
general remarks. 

Proceeding from Masainah westward, we find the sahil still flat, and 
blit a few feet above the level of the sea, until passing the village of 
Raidah, when it begins to rise gradually, and with it a sea-cliff com- 
mences, which at Ras Bu Gashwa attains an elevation of BOO feet 
These cliffs are white, and here and there broken by a torrent-hed, 
at the opening of which upon the sea is seen the black basalt before 
mentioned. 

The village of Raidah which is about twelve miles from Masainah 
Is about three quarters of a mile inland. ^ It is the first place since 
leaving Haswel near Ras Fartak, that has presented any cultivation. 
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The goats of this place are remarkably small, white and spotted, short 
haired and gazelle-like. One she-goat with kid which was brought on 
board from Raidah, only weighed four and a half pounds, after having 
been prepared for cooking. The shaykh of Raidah treated u.s, as all 
other shayklis whom we visited, with much hospitality. He was a Sharif 
and like the Shatifs generally, possessed that light coloredskin, and well 
fed appearance which contrast so strongly with the dark and wiry figure 
of the hungry Beduin. He was however affected to a great extent in 
his hands with the disease' called tuberculous lepra, so common in 
India, in which the phalanges of the fingers and toes drop off at the 
joints, leaving tliose which remain, contracted and frightfully distorted. 
It is said by the people of Raidah, that the heir to the shaykhdom 
of Raidah is always known by this distinction. Therefore it is proba- 
bly hereditary, and does not shew itself until late in life, when the 
sliaykhdom is naturally about to descend by death from father to son. 
It is the sliajkh of Raidah too who claims the young of the shark 
found within the parent, to which I have before alluded when speaking 
of the perquisites of the shaykh of Masira. 

From the people of Raidah I ascertained that which I had been 
led to expect from personal observation at a distance, viz. that the 
ruins of an ancient town exist on Ras Bu Gashwa. They are close to 
the cliff, and cannot fail to strike the eye of a person sailing along 
this coast. Near them is said to be a hill on which there is some an- 
cient writing ; probably that visited by the late Dr. Hulton, and Mr. 
Smith. There is also said to be more writing among the ruins of an 
old castle between Raidah and a place called Goseirah, a few miles 
further west on the coast, probably Maaba” in which the gentlemen 
just mentioned, could find no inscriptions. Another place mentioned 
by the people of Raidah where there is ancient writing, is called Banal 
Uajam in the mountains opposite Masaiuah, where I appointed the 
Beduin party mentioned to meet me to visit if, but as I have before 
stated we were prevented from doing this by accidental circumstances. 
The distance between Raidah and Hadramaut, is said to be ten days’ 
journey. 

Opposite Raidah the mountainous tract is called Jiba! Shamakh, and 
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the upper line of it falling considerably back, contrasts strongly with 
that just passed, in attaining its summit much less abrubtly. The latter 
appears to be^ lower but this may be caused by its greater distance from 
the sea. 

The saMl also here becomes widened, to upwards of fifteen miles, 
and in lieu of continuing low, or only a few feet above the level of the 
sea as before, and even on its surface, it is broken up in all directions 
and thrown into peaks, particularly close to the sea, to wit, Nassar 
and Manassar, which are some hundreds of feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, shewing that subterraneous agency probably 
connected with the extinct volcanos just passed, has been at work 
here below the surface, and for want of vents has given rise to all this 
disturbance, I’here are many hot-springs here, which are said to pos- 
sess great medicinal virtues, indeed the sahil is called Hanimam ; and 
from the number of places and ruins, and the ciiitivation which ac- 
companies the presence of water here, this, next to Dofar, may be 
inferred to be the most favored part of the coast. It must always 
have been thickly populated, and therefore it is, that here, close to 
Hadramaut, where a few Hamyaritic inscriptions have already been 
found, others and still more valuable antiquities may be sought for, 
with probable success, and I should think without much opposition 
or difficulty. 

From Ras Bu Gashwa, which is 300 feet high, the cliff continues on 
with breaks here and there., to the village of Kami, and a short dis- 
tance afterward ends in a low sandy shore which is continued on to 
Ras iMakalla. Here the highland again advances towards the sea 
and terminates westward, this, the longest maritime plain or sa/iil 
on the coast. 

Passing round Ras Makalla, we enter the bay of the same name 
and arrive at the town which has been fully described by Captain 
Haines, and to whose description I must refer the reader only adding 
here a few observations on the neighbourhood. 

Although the immediate vicinity of Makalla is particularly barren, 
yet this is not the case a short distance inland. Leaving the town 
and proceeding along the beach, we soon arrive at the debouchement 
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of a torrent-bed, where there is a long narrow slip of saltwater, such 
as is commooiy seen at the ends of these places. And following this 
water- course for about a mile, we come upon some extensive groves 
of date-trees and a large garden. These belong to the sliaykli of 
Makalla, who has built watch-towers there occupied by his soldiery to 
protect them from the incursions of the Beduios. The garderi is ir- 
rigated by a stream of'water which is found to be derived from a 
rivulet that has its source in a rocky ravine of the mountains close 
by. On pursuing this rivulet to its origin, we find it issuing from a 
place about 300 feet above the level of the sea, and at a temperature 
some degrees above that of the surrounding atmosphere. It sooii 
increases in size, and failing over a little precipice into a natural bason, 
affords a most convenient place for bathing. There are maiiy spriijgs 
of the kind in the neighbourhood and many holes and subterraneous 
hollows filled with water in the adjoining mountains. These ail pour 
their contents into the rivulet mentioned, which after a sinuous course 
would, if its waters were not diverted to the garden, find Its way to the 
lagoon at the debouchement of the torrent-bed. llie water is fresh 
and tasteless, without smell or deposit of sulphur at its source, though 
attended in some parts by the presence of rniicb magnesian lime-stone 
in botryodal masses. The place where this spring is situated, is called 
Bokaren,and the stream which Hows from it, is surrounded by date- 
trees. Tile inhabitants of Makalla wash their clothes there and obtain 
their daily supply of water from it. 

With this brief description of Bokaren, let m proceed from Makal- 
la along the coast, which now runs S.S.W. At first the shore is low 
and sandy, backed as usual a few miles inland by low hills and then 
the great mountainous tract, which is here nearly 6.000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This sandy shore is contioued on to tlie next cape, 
called Ras Brum which is composed of dark, brown, peaked igne- 
ous rocks that are extended to Eas eF Asidah, and form, with the ex- 
ception of Ras Eatile which is of white limestone, the principal head- 
lands all the 'way. They extend a considerable distance inland to- 
wards the lofty mountainous tract behind, and attain their greatest 
height perhaps about Ras Brum and’ Eas Rehraal, which must fee 
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near]}' 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. They are thrown op in 
ridges which in some parts alternate with limestone and at lias eTAs- 
idah end in a few peaks and rocks scattered over the maritime 
plain westward of this cape. This is the largest tract of igneous rocks 
on the coast, it is fifty miles in extent, which is the distance between 
Ras Brum and Ras eP Asidah. 

The islands of Baraghah. Jibus, and Hallani which are opposite 
the southwesternrnost part of this tract, are all of the wliite lime- 
stone iormation of the coast. The rock of Hisn Ghorab from its form 
and color would lead one to infer that it w'as igneous, but it is 
stated by Captain Welisted ( Travels in Arabia vol. II p. 423, ) to be 
composed of a dark grayish colored compact liniestoiied' 

Nearly opposite Ras eTAsidah the continuity of the great moun- 
tainous tract is for the last time interrupted by one of these great val- 
leys which lead into the interior. This is called Wadi Meifah and is 
a most important feature in the comparative geography of this coast. 
It was here that Captain Welisted and Lieutenant Cruttenden discover- 
ed the ruins of Nakab el Hajar. The entrance to the valley is much 
further from the coast than that of Wadi xMasilah, and is obscured 
by many high hills between it and the sea, although the great break 
in the outline of the highland distinctly marks its position. From 
the western side of Wadi Meifali, the mountainous tract which still con- 
tinues nearly 6,000 feet high, advances again towards the sea, and 
about 90 miles N.E. of Aden approaches within half a dozen miles 
of it, after which it continues to run parallel to the shore for about 60 
miles and then approaching still nearer, comes within a mile of it. 
At this part certainly, it appears very grand to one sailing along the 
coast near it. The soundings just opposite it agree with what I have 
staled at the commencement of this description, respecting their 
being deepest where the land is highest, they are here 150 fathoms 
two miles off shore. This part of the mountainous tract is called JIbal 
Fudtheli, the same name as that of the tribe who inhabit it. It extends 
westwards to within thirty miles of Aden, when behind it is seen a still 
more magnificent range called Jibai YafFai, (also inhabited by a tribe 
of the same name,) which in broken ridges extends to Ras Bab el 
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Mandab, and here ends the southwestern extremity of the great 
mountainous tract of this coast. 

Between the YaiFai mountains and the sea lies the extensive plain 
of which Aden forms the southeastern angle. ^ 

CoMPARATivn Gsographs* ow the Southeast Coast op Arabia* 

The foregoing description of the Southeast Coast of Arabia is 
given from east to westj but the descriptions of the ancient Geogra- 
phers with which I am about to compare it, have been given from 
west to east. They are by Ptolemy ^ and Arrian, ^ (or the Author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, who is supposed to have been a 
navigator or merchant of these parts), and are the only connected 
descriptions of this coast extant Both accounts appear to have been 
written during the first fifty years of the second century of the Chris- 
tian era and within twenty years of each other, ^ Jong after Egypt had 
become a Roman Province, and when the Homerites or Hamyarites 
occupied the southwestern angle of Arabia, and the Sabeans lived 
next to them. 

Ptolemy’s account contains little more than the names of the 
places on this coast, in his time, in succession, from west to east, with 

* in this description I have purposely omitted all geological detail, that 1 might not dis- 
tract the readers’ attention from the main point, and that I might not introduce here what 
will be better understood in a separate paper, I have also endeavoured, as much as pos- 
sible, to avoid repetition of what has already been written of this coast by Captain Haines, 
the late Captain Weiisted, Lieutenant Crutlenden, the late Dr. Hulton^and myself, prefer- 
ring rather to refer the reader to these writings, when requisite, than swell out this descrip- 
tion by quotations from them:. 

For tiic spelling of the Arabic words I have taken as my guide that of the inhabitants of 
the several localities, where I could get any one to write them for me. I am aware that it is 
incorrect, but it has the advantage of local authority, and can be adjusted by an Arabic 
scholar. In the English spelling the vowels «, e, i, and Uy must be pronounced as in Italian. 

The information 1 have given of the interior of of the country, and much of the life and 
habits of the people on this coast was obtained with as much care and regard to truth, as 
practicable} that of the coast itself has been described from observation and personal 
experience, 

^ Hudson’s * Geographic Veteris Scriptofes Orseci Miaores,’ with notes and dissert- 
aiions by Dodweli,4 vols. 8vo., 1698— 1712, Idem. 

3 Dean Vinceil, Commerce and Navigation of tbe Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol 
11. p.49. ■ " 
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their latitudes and longitodes ; whereas the author of the Periplog 
gives few names but an ample description of both coast and com- 
merce. It will be best therefore to take the description of the Pe» 
riplus first and endeavour to locate Ptolemy's towns etc. afterwards. 

At the second meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, after it was first established, then called the « Literary Socie- 
ty of Bombay/' it was resolved, that prizes should be given annu- 
ally for the best dissertations on subjects to be proposed by the So- 
ciety, and the first subject was :—<‘To illustrate as far as possible from 
personal observation, that part of the Periplus of the Erythraean sea 
which contains the description of the coast from the Indus to Cape 
Cormorin." — Whether this was ever done or not I have been unable 
to discover, at ail events it does not appear in the Literary Society's 
Transactions. 

It is therefore not a little gratifying to me to find, when thus far 
advanced, that I should have been unconsciously labouring in a field 
of research so near that of the Primitive Members of this Society, as 
to be endeavouring to illustrate from personal observation, the very 
next preceding part of the Periplus to that which it was their first 
object to obtain. 

I have already stated that both Ptolemy and the Author of the 
Periplus have described this coast from west to east, and it will be 
necessary now, to follow them in that direction, although the descrip- 
tion just concluded has been from east to west. 

In my comparisons I shall be guided not so much by names and 
measurements as by the principal physical features of the coast, such 
as bays, anchorages, promontories, shores, mountains, valleys etc. ; 
for names change and measurements are not always correctly given, 
but physical features are comparatively indelible. The latter I shall 
premise before proceeding further. 

The two principal bays on this coast are those of El Kamar and 
Curiyah Miiriyah bay, and the small ones and anchorages are those 
of Aden, Makaten, Ras efAsidah, Hisn Ghorab, Bander Brum, 
Makalla, Sharma, Bonder Lask inside Ras Sharwen, the Khor of 
Rhalfot in the bay of El Kamar, Bunders Resut, Marbat, Jinjari, 
Hasek, and the straits of Masira, 
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The principal promontories are Ras Sharwen, Eas Fartakj Ras 
Saj ar.^ and Eas 'Nils, - 

The maritime plains are, that lying north of Aden, that beUveen the 
prominent portion of Jiba! Fadtheli and Ras eTAsidah, that between 
Ras Makalla and Ras Agab a few miles east of Sailmt the longest 
of all, and that of Dofar the most fertile and best irrigated of all 

The mountainous tract, is that which extends from the straits of 
Bab el Mandab to Ras Nns; it is divided into two portions by the inter- 
val of lowland between the Fartak and Fattak ranges in Ihe bay of El 
ICamar. Then follow’s the tabular land without mountains from Ras 
Nus to Ras Jazirah, and from the last named place to the eastern 
extremity of Arabia the coast is seldom more than 100 feet above 
the level of the sea 

While the chief and only valleys are, Wadi Meifah, Wadi Shikawi, 
¥7adi Masilah, Wadi Shagot and Wadi Rakot. 

Rivers there are none, but there are the deboueherneots of great 
water-courses in ditlerent parts* 

The most striking objects on the coast are the Black Basaltic 
effusions, the natural pillars on Ras Sliarwen, the triple or quadruple 
headed mountain called Jibal Habarid, and Jibal Safari, the twin 
like mountains which mark the eastern extremity of Arabia. 

The principal towns are Howaiyah, Makalla, Shaher, Saihut 
Kashn, Damkot, Slilalah and Lashkhara. 

The Islands consist of three groups, first those opposite Hisn 
Ghorab, second the Curiyah Murlyah islands in Curlyah Miiriyah bay, 
and third the island cf Masira with that of Jazirat Harnmar el Nafur. 

These are the principal features of the coast, we will now pro- 
ceed to the comparative geography of it. 

Before doing this, however, it is as well to premise that in esti- 
mating the distances given by the Author of the Peripliis, I shall 
value the degree at 500 stadia, the number found by Goseilin to 
answer best for following him through the Red Sea.^ 

Begining then from the straits of Bab el Mandab, we find the first 
place mentioned by the Author of the Periplus to be Arabia Jelix^ 
which was 1,200 stadia from a port just within the straitscalled Okelis, 

1 Recherches sisrla Geograptie^dea Aociens. t. viii. p. 9. 
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This Arabia Jalix possessed a comiBodious harbour and sweeter 
water than that at Ohelis; it was the centre of commerce between 
India and Egypt; whatever business passed between the eastern and 
western nations took place there, * and the inhabitants probably 
placed what duty they liked on both the Indian and Egyptian goods. 

That Arabia felix must hsLve been Aden seems determined by 
its distance from Okelis and the description given in the Ferlplus, 
simply because there is no other place in the neighbourhood to answer 
to one or the other. Aden has a commodious harbour and sweet water, 
and would now be on the chief line of commerce between Asia and 
Europe, were it not for the discovery of the passages round the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 

If Ptolemy's latitude is to be allowed to have any weight his 
Arabian emporimn which, as it is the first port mentioned after the 
straits of Bab el Mandab, so it may be reasonably inferred to be 
Aden, is the most southern but one of all his latitudes of the south- 
east coast of Arabia, ^ which is the case with Aden, than which only 
that part of the coast between Aden and Bab el Mandab is more 
south.® 

Hence from the description of Arabia felix in the PeripJus 
and the appropriate name by which Ptolemy has designated Lis 
most southern port of Arabia, there seems to be very little doubt that 
both one and the other are the same, and that the port to whidh 
they both alluded was Aden. 

We liave here then a point to start from, and from which the 
site of OMis should be fixed, rather than Aden from Okelis, for 
there may be doubt about the position of the latter but there cannot 
be any I think about that of the former. 

Proceeding eastward, it is stated in the Periplus, ^ that Arabia 
felix is followed by an oblong shore and gulf, (had this been shore or 
gulf it would have been more intelligible, for certainly, in describ- 
ing this coast, the author of the Periplus uses the two names sinus 
and iillus for the most part synonymously.) This shore was more 

Ar. Perip.Mar. Ervth. p. I k loc. cit. 2 Ptoleiri^i Arabia p. 13 . loc cit. 

2 Chart, Capt. Haines. 4 1,0c, cit. p. 15 . 
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than 2,000 stadia long ; after which came a promontory, and then 
another port called Kane, situated in the thuriferous region. About 
120 stadia:,: from it (Kane) ,were two, desert islands, one called Orm&n 
the other .. TraJias, ■md' above it inland was a metropolis called 
Sabbaiha. Frankincense was brought to Katie which was grown In the 
neighbourhood, partly on camels, partly on rafts made of inflated skins 
and partly in ships. It (Kane) carried on a commerce with Broach 
(or Giijerath) Oman, Sindh and the neighbouring coast of Persia, 
also with Egypt. Its exports were the natural produce of the conn- 
try, frankincense, aloes etc- and such commodities as were found in 
the other emporia of the coast. 

Now% at first, we should say, this Kane must have been MakaIla,for 
Makalla has the very trade at the present day which is here mentioned, 
with the exception of ihe more costly articles noted in the Periplus. 
Vessels from India, Persia, Sindh, Oman, Africa, the Red Sea and 
from many other parts of the world now frequent Makalla, not so 
much for the produce of Arabia as for that of the African coast oppo- 
site, and Socotra. Makalla is within six days journey of Hadramaut the 
central province of Arabia, and probably from its reputed fertility the 
most populous province, and a constant intercourse and small traffic 
is kept up between the two. Moreover, Makalla has a harbour 
secure against the N.E. monsoon, a prominent cape extending two 
miles into the sea on its eastern side, and an abundant supply 
of fresh water within one mile and a half of the town. There is not 
another place between it and Aden at all approaching to it in these 
respects, but then, where are the islands mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus, there are none ; and the distance Kane was from Arabia 
felix prevents our going further eastward to find them. We must 
look therefore for another locality between Makalla and Aden, and 
taking the islands for our guide, we find opposite the first group I 
have mentioned, small secure and well sheltered bay and harbour 
one and a half mile broad by one deep.*’ ^ This is called Bander 
HisuGhorab and is 3® 32^ or 1750 stadia east of Aden. It is the only 
instance between Aden and Makalla where there Is such a bay and 
where there are any islands. We have then the bay and the islands. 


1 Captain Haines^ Isi Memoir. 
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It is now left for us to ascertain if the locality was favorable for a com- 
mercial depot, if there are any remains of this depot, and what was 
the name of it. That Bunder Hisn Ghorab is a favorable locality for 
a depot is evident from the harbour being nearly opposite the opening 
of the great valley called Wadi Meifah, the westernmost of the five 
great valleys on this coast, which running northward divide the moun- 
tainous land into separate tracts and thms afford passages in to the 
interior. That Bunder Hisn Ghorab and its neighbourhood do pre- 
sent remains of a powerful people is seen by the ruins of the fort 
called Hisn Ghorab on the west side of the harbour, which contains 
the longest Hamyariiic incription yet found and the remains of 
another fort of the same kind, also containing a Flamyariiic incription, “ 
in the valley of Meifab, sixty miles inland from Hisn Ghorab while 
at Makalla there is no valley nor even break in the mountains opposite 
it, neither are there any remains of ancient buildings. Indeed so little 
was thought of Makalla even *700 years ago when Edrisi wrote his 
Geography, that he doesnot even mention it by name, stating only that 
between a place called “ Lassa which was west of Makalla and 

Choma which was east of it, on trou ve sur la route iin grand 

bourg aupres de duquel est une source et un hassin d’eau chaude on 
les habitans font leurs ablutions et transportent leurs malades. Ceux-ci 
trouvent tin remede salutaire contra diverses infirmities.” ® Then ^s 
regards the name although we have not literally ^^Kane ” here, we have 
a name under several forms which comes so near it that we have only 
to exchange one consonant for another, (one of the commonest in- 
terchanges to which the human voice is liable viz. d for r<), to make 
it radically the same word; this is Khada. We have Ras Khada 
forming the eastern side of the bay of, or Bunder, Hisn Ghorab, then 
the Kadhrein islands (two) one mile off it, next the bay of Malta- 
dahah, the village of Makadahah, and last of all Ras Makadahah 
four miles east of Ras Khada. ^ So that we have this name in at least 
five different forms occurring within as many miles of Bunder Hisn 
Ghorab. . 

Now most Geographers have identified Kane with a bay in the old 
charts hereabouts called Cava Canim, but Dean Vincent stales in a 


1 WeUsted fravels in Arabia Vol. 1. p, 405. 2 Idem, Vol. II. 4'2I, 

3 French Trans, by Jaubert 2846, 4 to. 4 Captain Haines' 1st iUemoir, 
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foot-note^* **lii Sanson I name of ' Oav-a^ C first 

mentioned, where he has a bay and islands ; but as Sanson was well 
acquainted with the FeriplnSj whether he placed them there out of 
respect to that aulhority, or bad any other, I cannot discover/' Again 
he says above, but ‘‘ if they exist ^‘that is the islands, they ” identify Cava 
Cam'rn'.for Kane m preference to Makalla/' I'hat Sanson had autho- 
rity for placing a bay and islands here there can be no doubt, and if 
the bay uere called Cava Canim it still more approached the sound of 
Kane, t\rm Khada; nor is it impossible that some of the inhabitants 
may call Khada, Elana, at the present day. Be this as it may, siifS- 
eient evidence has been adduced I think, without Identification of 
names, to prove to the mo«t scrupulous investigator that the port 
called JiTuwd by the author of the Feriplus was at Bunder Hisn Ghorab. 

As regards the measurements given in the Feriplus, taking 500 
stadia to tlie degree, Bunder Hisn Ghorab would be less by 250 from 
Aden than that mentioned by the author of the Feriplus, and Makalla 
233 stadia more; while the distance of the islands om Kme Is 
stated to be 120 stndia, about 14 miles ;lhe latter is more than it 
really is, for if Bunder Hi'-n Ghorab be Kane, the islands furthest 
from it are Jibus and Baragliah ; the former of which is 41 stadia or 
5 miles off shore, and the latter 66 stadia or 8 miles, along shore, east 
of 

Again if we take the distance Jibus is from the shore at the dis- 
tance given in the Feriplus, viz. 120 stadia, and apply this rate of 
measurement to the distance between Aden and Bunder Hisn 
Ghorab, which are now presumed to have been Arabia fellx and 
Ka-ne, wa shall find timt it amounts to 5,040 stadia which is so out of 
all probability that we must at once come to the conclusion that for 
our identification of the places described in the Feriplus we must not 
depend on the measurements, but, as I have before stated, on the 
indelible features of the coast, 

Ptolemy's Kane emporium et promonlormm seem merely to want 
the latter to identify the former with tee Kane of the Feriplus, and that, 
w*e may find in Ras eF Asidah, a black cape, the first conspicuous 
one after leaving Aden ; or in Ras Rattle a conspicuous white cape; 
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or indeed in Ras Makdahah already mentioned ; all of which are with- 
in ten miles of Bunder Hisn Ghorab. Emporium et promontonum 
would certainly better suit Makalla and Ras Makalla, as for matter of 
sequence, but if Ptolemy's latitude may be brought into our assistance 
his^afid was in a parallel of one degree north of Aden, while Makalla, 
the only other place with which it could be confounded is in one 
105 miles north of it. Bunder liisn Ghorab is in one 73 miles north 
,#:PAden 

Although it seems almost hopeless to attempt to identify any 
other of the places mentioned by Ptolemy between Aden and lli«n 
Ghorab, or indeed between the straits of Bab e! Mandab and Aden; 
yet there is such a striking resemblance between names and places 
which immediately follow Cana emporium et promontormm^ and names 
ineniioned by Ptolemy himself, in separate parts of his lists, also 
between these names and names connected with Kane in the Peri- 
plus, and between both and names existing at the present day, that it is 
perhaps worth mentioning. 

Thus after Cana emporium et promontorium in Ptolemy, come 
in succession, Trulla porius, Mcepkath mens, Frionis flu, ostial 
Fonies fluvU^ EmboJum vicus^ and Tretos portus,^ 

To commence with the resemblance between names mentioned 
by Ptolemy in different places, we have his Tretos porius^ and under 
the head of Islands,^' his TretcBy which, if the name of an island or 
islands, were the next west of his Insulm Zenohii ; and as we shall 
find the latter to have been the Curiyah Muriyah islands, so the former 
mUwSt have been opposite Kane or Bunder Hisn Ghorab, Ptolemy's 
latitude of Kane and Trete are the same in Mercator’s and Gosellin^s 
charts, (and the latter placed in 8iocotra),but not the same in the tables 
ap, Pludson. Tretos portus was 35' north of Trete, Then his Trulla 
portuSf being close to his Kane^ of the same longitude, and within 
ten minutes of the same latitude, has a great resemblance to the 
island called Trullas by the author of the Periplus, which was one of 
the two opposite Kane or Bunder Hisn Ghorab. While Ptolemy’s 
Mcephath vicus is very nearly allied in name to Meifah, the valley of 
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Meifali and village of the same name in it ^ at the present day, opposite 
Bunder Hisn Gborab. And the mention of a river here, which if any 
exist in this part of Arabia for a period, might be fairly expected to 
issue from some great valley, would therefore be in Wadi Meifali, for 
there is no other great valley here. This is supported by Captain 
Wellsted's account, who slates of a part of this valley, “it isabout one 
mile and a half in width, and the bank on either side with the ground 
over which we [Wellsted and Cruttendeo] were passing, afforded 
abundant evidence of its having been the bed of a powerful stream 
but a short time previous/’ ^ 

Of the oblong shore and bay, litkis oblong'im et sinus^ mentioned 
in the Periplus, between Arabia felix and Ktmet (Aden and Bunder 
Hisn Ghorab), I can say nothing more, than that there is no bay there 
of this extent, and there is nothing in the shore that I could see to 
merit the designation applied to it by the author of the Periplus; 
bat probably if I rightly understood the meaning of his terms I 
should have seen both. Neither can I make out Ptolemy’s Mag-- 
num and Farmm litlus here a bit more satisfactorily. There is a 
great maritime plain behind Aden, which is divided from a lesser one 
to the eastward extending to Ras I’Assidah, by the projecting part of 
the Fudtheli mountains, but beyond this there seems to be nothing 
to identify with Ptolemy’s great and little shore. 

The metropolis called Sahbatha, slated in the Periplus to be 
above Jfand, I shall have to notice hereafter. 

Following KanCf the author of the Periplus continues: — PobI 
Canam magno spaiio terra retrocedente, alius profundisshms sinus 
sequitUT longo tractxi extensxis, qm Sachalites nuncupaiur: et regio 
thuriferay moniaxia, adituque difficiles^ * ^ hnjus quidem 

sinus maximum est mundi promoniorium ad orientem spectans, 
Syagros appellatum: in quo regionis illius castrum est^ el portm^ 
thurisque collecH receptaculumf We have therefore to follow the 
coast eastward to the first remarkable promontory, for we have no 
measurement here, and see if this answers to the description given 
in the Periplus. 

\ Wiikted’s Trav, in Arab. Vol l.'p. 426 of Route to Ruma of Nakab el 

■■ 'Hajar?’ ' ' " " ' 


3 Idem, 
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Leaving Bunder Hisn Gliorab then, we pass successively Ras Ma« 
kallah, Eas Bu Gasliwa, Ras Sherwen, and then come to Ras Fartak, 
which though not exactly answering to the description of the author 
of the Penplus in being the largest in the world, for Ras Sajar the 
next cape to it is larger, yet from its prominence, its size, and its 
posiuon, it is by far the most remarkable on this coast. To give 
some idea of its prominence, I may again state that, it is, the isolated 
extremity of a narrow mountainous ridge 2,5€0 feet high and four or 
live miles broad at its base, having the bay of El Kamar on one side 
and an extensive plain on the other; scarped 1,900 feet perpendicular- 
ly to the water's edge on the eastern side, and sloping rapidly on the 
western side, while the turn of the coast gives its extremity an E.S.E. 
aspect;, and not the ridge, which runs north by west. Tims far it 
answers to the description of the Periplus. As for the rest, the 
coastdine begins to recede suddenly from Ras Kelb, twenty miles 
east of Bunder Hisn Ghorab, and continues to do so for thirty 
miles farther on, to Ras Makalla ; but from thence it is almost straight 
to the neighbourhood of Ras Fartak. It is indeed the straightest 
part of this coast, and is accompanied by the mountainous tract of 
Southern Arabia, almost uninterruptedly, the whole way. The latter is 
confronted by a comparatively low mountaninous shore from Bunder 
Hisn Ghorabto Ras Makalla, (the tract of igneous rocks already men- 
tioned,) and afterwards, by an almost uninterrupted strip of plain or 
saliil to Ras A gab, a distance of 140 miles, when the mountainous 
tract advances upon the sea again, and the coast becomes more or 
less scarped and mountainous to Ras Sharwen,and then mountainous 
at intervals, to Ras Fartak. 

The mountains are steep and difficult of access, and they yield 
frankincense, for this tree grows on them from above Makalla east- 
wards, and probably more or less throughout the whole mountainous 
tract to Jiba! Yaffai behind Aden ; for it abounds on the limestone 
mountains of the Somali coast opposite* which is probably part of the 
same formation. 

We have then an immense cape, with its extremity directed more 
towards east than south, (though not due east,) which is quite suffi- 
cient for our purpose ; mountains steep and difficult of access, and 
yielding frankincense ;and the shore receding, but not continuously to 
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form a great golf or bay, as the author of the Periplus would seem to 
have it, any more than we have found a similar continuous shim^ 
or bay, between Aden and Bunder Hisn Ghorab. Thus we have 
nearly all the features mentioned In the Periplus between Kane and 
Syngros, Let us now see what further confirmation the bay of 
Sachalites so far identified, derives from the testimony of Ptolemy. 

In locating the different nations of southern Arabia, this GeCfgra- 
pher states, Suh his aiUem omnibus ChairammUaii a Clhnaee usque 
Sachaliias,'^ Now we know that his Cfeua: mons was in the S.W. 
angle of Arabia, and moreover, we know the position of his Cha- 
irammilmf insomuch as they were the people of Iladramaut, 
which province is six days inland from Makalla/ ten days from 
Kasim, and about fifteen days from El Ghraitha, a town in the bay of 
El Kamar. Thus it must have been north of Makalla, extending some 
distance eastward towards E! Gbraitha, It would then be behind 
the mountainous land and coast which we have supposed to border 
on the bay of Sachalites of the Periplus ;and so far further, the position 
we have given this bay, would appear to derive additional confirmation 
from Ptolemy’s testimony. It may be said that Ptolemy places his 
Sinus sachalites after Fartak, or which is the case, but 

we shall see by and by that the author of the Periplus has one there 
too; and it is much more probable if we be right in the position of 
Ptolemy’s Chatrammltm^ that Ptolemy or his informants omitted to 
mention a sinus sachalites here, than that the author of the Periplus 
put in one too many. Again we shall presently see from the probable 
etymology of the word Sachalites, that its application was more ge» 
neral than specific on this coast, which may still further account for 
Ptolemy’s apparent omission. 

The term Sachalites appears to be derived from the Arabic word 
sahil, j for in divesting the former of its Greek termination we 

have remaining which is istz/m/; since e/t, not only with the 

Greeks and Romans, but with many nations at the present day, has 
been, and is now, substituted for the Arabic ^ , hha, which from its 
guttaral sound is pronounced like ch, e. g. Achmed for Ahmed, 1 ; 
XarpapwriTai (Ptolemy) and Chatramotitee (Pliny) from 

, Plence we have in smhal the equivalent radicles- 
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of wliich as I have frequently stated means mantimo plain, and 
the people who inhabit the are called by the Arabs the ahl el 
sahil, or sahilites. Gossellin (Vol. iii, p. 16. Op» cit.) has given 
this derivation to the word Sachalitesy but the probability of it struck 
me before I saw it mentioned by this author ; while if there be any par* 
of this coast which deserves the name of sahil from its extent, more 
than another, it is the tract between Ras Makalla and Eas Agab. 
It is remarkable too, that we should have the port on this saM 
to the great Wadi Masilah, called Saihut, which in seme parts is called 
Sahul, and by the slightest permutation would make Sahil; while 
we have in Ptolemy^s list of cities and towns in Southern Arabia, 
Maccala and SaeJde, following next each other, from east to west, and 
the former twenty-five minutes north of the latter, which is as it should 
be, if they tvere meant for Masilah and Saihut. 

On the shores of the Red Sea, Tahama is the name applied to the 
maritime plain; on the south eastern coast of i\rabia, it is called 
Sahil, while on the coast of Oman, the fiat country north of Maskat 
is called Batanah ; but whether the latter be the common term for 
maritime plain here I know not ; hardly any but that called Batanah, 
exists, on the latter coast 

As for the derivation of Syagros, we have the same name for the 
first promontory after Kane, both in Ptolemy and the author of the 
Peripius; but there is no resemblance in name between Sijag-ros and 
Fartak. We have, however, a village on the shore within a few miles 
of Ras Fartak, called Sagar, which has the same radical letters 
in it as Syagros, when the latter is divested of its Greek termination, 
and in the name of this village therefore, would seem to linger a 
trace of the name formerly applied to the cape close to it. 

To identify Ptolemy's Syagros extrema^ with the Syagros of 
the Peripius, and the Ras Fartak of the present day, hardly anything 
more can be said than that as the next cape to Kani in the PerL 
plus is Syagros, so it is the next in Ptolemy,; 

After the pieces mentioned by Ptolemy, which would seem to have 
been about Bunder Hisn Ghorab, come Thiallelah vicus, then 
Mascha poftm, and lastly Syagros exiretna, which last was the eastern 
extremity of Ptolemy s Megio Adramitarum^ or Hadramaut. As in 
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the Periplus, so in Ptolemy, W€ shall find a Sims Sachaliies com- 
ing after Sijagros extrema^ md fwm this being the esteni limit of 
his region of Hadramant, so the Sachalites which he places south of 
Hadramaut, (Ch(itra??imii€ef a Clhnace usque SacJialUas,) seems to 
have been in front of it, and to have been the Saehalites mentioned 
by the author of the Periplus, and omitted here as before stated by 
Ptolemy. All this, without measurement, would seem to identi- 
fy Ptolemy's Syagros with the Syagros of the Periplus, and the 
Fartak of the present day. If we may be allowed to quote Ptolemy's 
lalitude without longitude in this case, his Syagras extrema, 
was in a parallel of 2® 80' north of Aden, which is only twenty two 
minutes less than in should be ; and if we were to carry on his Syagras 
even to the next cape east of it, viz. Ras Sajar, we should find it 
1"^ 6' still further south than it should be, for Ras Sajar is this distance 
north of Fartak. 

The castle and port which served as a receptaculmi of frankincense, 
mentioned by the author of the Periplus, at, or in the neighbourhood of, 
Syagros, might have been the port of Kasim, which is the chief town of 
the great Mahrah Tribe, on the coast ; there is a bay there, the bay of 
Kashn, and a little Bunder opposite, called Lask, which is protected 
by Ras Sharwen from the southeast monsoon. The Shaykh of the 
Mahrah lives at Kashn. This might have been the situation too of 
Ptolemy's Mascha partus, which just precedes his Syagras* The bay, 
though notso capacious as, is something similar to, the bay of Resut, 
in which we shall find by and by, another incense port, called 
Mascha, by the author of the Periplus.^ 

Next to Syagras, the island of Socotra and its produce is mention- 
ed by the author of the Periplus, under the name of Insula Diosco- 
ridis ; but as I know nothing of this island personally, and it is 
rather on the coast of Africa than Arabia, though subject to the latter, 
(as noticed in the Periplus,) having been under the Shaykh of 
the Mahrah from time immemorial, I shall say nothing more of it here, 
than that the author of the Periplus is as accurate in his information 

I Could Moscha, have come from , Mercatui opei'aiu dedit^ emil renditque. 
Go!. There is a place called Btik ^ closeAo Kashn, also Sak el Hasek, and Sak 
el Baslr, on this coast. 
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respecting this island as in any part of his description of the coast of 
Arabia. It is worth noticing however that it was under that Eleazus 
who was king of the Frankincense Region m Arabia^ and not under 
Charibael, who ruled over that of Azania or the Somali coast. This, 
with the fact, that even to this day it belongs to the Mahrah Tribe, 
whose Shaykh as before stated lives at Kashn, the only port of the 
Mahrah, for they have no other with a bay, seems to point out Kasim 
as the incense port of the Periplus and the Moscha portus of Pto- 
lemy. 

Proceeding eastwards, the author of the Periplus states ^2/^- 
gram pTOxime aitingii sinus, versus continentem, Omana, valde profun« 
dus ; €ujus transitus stadia sexcento (600) patet. Post eufn stadio- 
rum quingentormn (500) spatio monies sunt alti, petrosi, prcErupti^ 
hominum in speluncis hahitantium. Deimeps sequitur portus nohilis 
apius ad thus Sachaliticum convehendum, qui Moscha portus dicitur. 
In hunc d Cana naves qumdam mitti sohnt ; quceque Limyrica mit 
Barygazis veniunt eo deferuniur, sero mni tempore kyemen ibi tradu^- 
centes, d regiis miiiistris thus recipiunt et exporfant, cum quibus 
oikonium, frumenium, atque oleum commutantJ^ (p. 18, Loc. cit.) 

The first thing that strikes us here is the identity of the bay of 
El Kaniar with the deep gulf adjoining Syagros, and the least intelligi- 
ble that it should be connected with Oman. But we know that 
Ptolemy's Regio Adramitarum ended at Syagros, and we know also, 
from the interval of low land, forty miles in breadth which exists in the 
bay of El Kamar, between the Fartak and Fattak ranges, that there 
is a natural separation here of the mountainous tracts of the south- 
east coast of Arabia ; the one extending from Bab el Mandab east- 
wards to terminate at Ras Fartak, and the other continuing on from 
Fattak to terminate at Ras Nus. Therefore it is not extraordinary 
that the latter should meet with a new appellation from the author 
of the Periplus, but why it should be named Omana, or Oman, is 
difficult to understand, when that country at the present day is dis- 
joined from the mountainous tract last mentioned, by the intervention 
of the regio barbara of the Periplus, or great desert of Akaf, upwards 
of 250 miles wide, which is even a greater separation than if the sea 
itself had existed between these two parts of Arabia. But of this 
hereafter ; let us deal with the physical features of this part first. 
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That there is in reality a sinus, ot gulf, next io Fartak, and that too 
running very deep into the mainland, (mlde frofundusj viz. the bay 
of El Karnar, the deepest on this coast, of which Has Fartak is the 
south western extremity, is undeniable ; but that its transitus, is 
only 600 stadia, unless we take it from Ras Fartak to Wadi Shagot 
where the low shore first meets the mountainous tract of Fattak, is 
not correct. For the real tramitm of this bay, that which a coast* 
ing vessel would make it, is about 850 stadia, that is tlie distance, 
allowing 500 stadia to the degree, between Ras Fartak and Ras 
Sajar, the next prominent cape. But that the former, and not the 
latter, was the transitus of the author of the Peripliis seems plain, for 
after giving us his measurement of it, he immediately commences 
with a second measurement of 500 stadia, without saying anything of 
the coast along the first measurement, which agrees with what i 
have stated, viz. that there is a: low barren tract here without any 
remarkable feature on it, and apparently uninhabited; but^ where at 
the end of his 600 stadia the lowland terminates, and, with the com- 
mencement of Ills next measurement the highland begins, there he 
observes are mountains, high, rocky, precipitous, with men living in 
caves. 

I have already stated that the lowland in the bay of El Kamar meets 
the mountamous tract on the northern side at Wadi Shagot, and that 
here the mountains are high, and rocky, being composed of hard 
limestone, also that they are precipitous, and that the lights in them at 
night as well as what we saw by day, shewed that there are many 
caverns in them which are inhabited. Moreover, asstated in the prece- 
ding geographical description, this is the commencement, coming 
from the west, of the wooded region of this coast. Here it is that 
the frankln\;ense tree is first met with in abundance, and from hence- 
forward to the end of this mountainous tract, at Hasek, every village 
on the coast exports large quantities of frankincense, which is just 
the contrary as we proceed in the opposite direction; not so much 
perhaps from the greater scarcity oftlie tree, as on account of the large 
importations of frankincense at Makalla from the opposite shore of 
Africa. After these high mountains, etc* and the end of the 500 
stadia, comes the Authors porim npMlUf which he calls ifoicAa. 
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And it would be difficult to determine where this port had been situat- 
ed, were it not for the following context viz. << that vessels coasting 
along from Malabar or Broach (Canara or Cambay) at advanced sea- 
sons, put in here for the winter, where they took in frankincense in ex- 
change for muslins, corn, and oil/^ 

Now had there been any bay on this part of the coast where vessels 
could stay during the winter, or S.W. monsoon, besides that of Resut, 
which I have before stated to be sufficiently large and deep to shelter 
vessels of three or four hundred tons burden during that tempestuous 
season, there would have been a difficulty in saying where the Moscha 
of tlie Periplus was, but now there is none. There is no other bay 
of the kind in this neighbourhood, and none on the whole of this coast, 
so capacious, for sheltering vessels during the S.W. monsoon. There 
is another bay at the eastern extremity of Dofar, viz. at Marbat, but 
this only affords shelter during the N.E. monsoon and is open to 
the S.W. monsoon. There therefore can be no hesitation in identify- 
ing the bay mentioned by the author of the Periplus with Bunder 
Resut and placing his Moscha porius here. I have already said that 
there are the remains of a place or fort on the extremity of Ras 
Resut, and that a short distance from if, there is an ancient Burial- 
Ground of two or three acres in extent, which remains shew that 
this locality was once inhabited, although there is not a human habita- 
tion now within several miles of it. But places of this kind in Arabia 
and Africa do not want human dwellings to give them a name. If 
31oscka be derived from sale as before mentioned (p. 298 foot-note,) 
there might have been a suk or forum here, where the mountain tribes 
assembled to barter the produce ofthe country with ships which anchor- 
ed in tiie bay for that purpose. At Berbera on the African coast, 
opposite Aden, there are twenty thousand people at the bartering sea- 
son and at other times not a soul. ^ Fresh water there is, in plenty, 
close by Resut, and the frankincense and moql trees, the one yielding 
frankincense the other bdellium, grow^ in countless numbers within a 

1 Lieuienaijt Cmttenden, Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, Apfil to Sep- 
tember IB-iS p. 187. 
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few hours walk of the bay. The former is so abundant and so cheap 
here that when I asked the shaykh of Aukadb, the next village to 
Bonder Ilesut, for a specimen of the frankincense which grew in the 
neighboiirhoodj he sent me nearly a hundred weight of it, and when I 
took a few portions and gave the people who brought it the rest, they 
considered it of so little value that they would not be at the trouble of 
taking it away with them. Thus we see that the bay of Resut is in 
the heart of the Frankincense Region. ^ 

It is most probable that the vessels which put into the bay of Resot 
under such circumstances as those mentioned in the Periplus, took the 
frankincense which they got in exchange for their muslins, corn and 
oil, on to Kane or Arabia emporium y to transfer to the Sabeans at 
Rank (Biiruier Hisn Ghorab.) or to exchange with the Egyptians in 
the bay of Aden. For in India a species of the frankincense tree 
abounds, which yields a plentiful supply of the same kind of resinous 
gum as that of Arabia, and therefore would not be required here. 

We have then I think identified the gulf adjoining Syagros with 
that alluded to by the author of the Periplus ; his transiias of 600 
stadia ; the rocky mountains oa the coast with inhabited caves. His 
distance of 500 stadia more, would not bring us to within 20 miles of 
Eesut, computing 500 stadia to the degree, but then the defective 
measurement here, is compensated for, by the presence of only one bay 
in this neighbourhood which answers to the description in the Periplus, 
and the port called Aloscha must therefore be fixed here. 

Plere also we have the name of Sach'^liies again, (thus Saclialiti- 
amif) as if there were a Sachalites also here ; for we cannot sup- 
pose that the small quantity of frankincense produced from the 
mountains between Bunder Hisn Ghorab and Fartak was imported at 
a bay in the heart Q^ the Frankincense country,* so that, this sachalitic 
frankincense must have been brought from the shores of Dofar, if 
mhilhe^ synonymous with sachalites; for no name is given by the 
author of the Periplus to the sinus adjoining Fartak on the east 
(which is the bay of El Kamar,) neither is there any sahil there to call 

I For a description of the Frankincense Eegion of Arabia, see No. xi of this Journal 
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for the term SachaUies” Again Ptolemy’s Smus Sachalites which 
he mentions immediately after Syagros extrema^ extended to Ras el 
ilad> or further still perhaps; for from Syagros eastwards, he includes 
every thing under the head of Sinus Sachalites^ even to the straits 
of the Persian Gulf, 

Let us now return to Ptolemy's Syagros, or Fartak, and its neigh- 
bourhood, and although it seems hopeless to attempt to identify any of 
the places mentioned by him with those now existing between Ras 
Fartak and Resut, see, if it be possible to establish the line of demar** 
cation between his Eegio Myrrhifera exterior and Libanotophoros sive 
Thurijera* 

Ptolemy states : — Quihus versus orientem juxta Chairamititas qui-- 
clem, est exterior ^lyrrhifera, and then immediately after, Juxia aulem 
Syagrum montem usque mare Ascifce sunt. Now the fact of our 
having ascertained that Hadramaut lies inland, west of the bay of El 
Kamar and that of Ptolemy's having placed on its eastern side the 
Regio Myrrhifera exterior, together with the mention of Syagrum 
montem, seems to require no further evidence to convince us that we 
have come to the termination of the latter at Ras Fartak, and the 
commencement of his Libanotophoros in the mountains of Fattak, 

Ptolemy also states in enumerating the principal tribes and moun- 
tains : — et Omanitoi, quihus orientaliores sunt Caltabeni usque monies 
Assahorum. Sub quibus Libanotophoros sive Thurifera, Here there is 
a striking identity of names between Ptolemy's OmaniliB, and the name 
of Omana given in Periplus to the coast immediately after Syagros, 
particularly as the position of the former is so well marked by the 
Cutlabeni being placed immediately after the Omanitoe, to the east- 
ward ; and under the Caltabeni, the Libanotophorous Region. I have 
already staled that there are two localities in which the frankincense 
tree abounds at Dofar, one on the mountains, the other on the mari- 
time plain. ^ 

If then through the conjoint aid of Ptolemy and the author of the 
Periplus we are able to fix the commencement of the Libanotophorous 
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or Frankincense Region, by establishing the limit of the Regio 
3Iijrrhifera exterior, then we shall also be able to judge where the 
town of §ahbaiha before mentioned, was situated; since this place ivas 
according to Pliny eight days distance from the Frankincense Re- 
gion; and if through this measurement we can find out the neighbour- 
hood of Sahhaiha we may still further be able to establish the position 
of Kane. Supposing we measure these eight day *s journey westward, 
or S.W, from Wadi Shagot, or the Fattak range, at between thirty and 
forty miles a day, Sabbatha would be found about Wadi Meifah, which 
if we have rightly fixed Kane, should be its situation ; but unfortunately 
these journeys are too great, at the same time, Wadi Shagot is 
at the eastern termination of the Fattak range, which, running inland 
southwesuvard, may prolong this mountainous tract, (on which the 
frankincense tree abounds in the bay of El Kamar,) for some distance 
westward, and thus bring it nearer Sabbatha, which would of course 
shorten the day's journey. 

After Syagros extrema, Ptolemy places his Sinus Sachnlites. 
litarxm in sim Sachaliie, in quo Colymbesis Finici; super ulribus 
; under which heading comes a number of places to 
which I shall have occasion to refer by and by. 

Continuing on with the author of the Peripius from Ras Resut, we 
find that he states : — Hluc rursus stadiorum circiter mille et quingento^ 
rum (1,500) spado regie ilia usque ad Asichonem, ad terram usque ex- 
tenditur, cujus in extrema ora sepiem (7) insulae ex ordine jacent, Zenobii 
# dictm ; post quas alia regio harbara, qum noti ad idem regnum sed ad 
Persidem pertinet, 

Plere the measurement is very incorrect, inasmuch as are there only 
750 stadia (F 30'} at most between Resut and Plasek, which from the 
presence of ‘‘the islands’’ and its name, is unquestionably the Asickon 
of the Peripius; not less so than the bay of Resut is the site of his 
Moseka partus, because there is no other bay of the kind on this part 
of the coast. 

The islands called Zenobii insulm are the Curiyah Muriyah islands, 
the second group on this coast coming from the west ; and the regio 

1 Lib, xij c, xiv. 
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harhara^ is the comparatively low, desert-land, which follows the abrupt 
termination of the Negdi or mountamous tract called Jibai Sabhan, 
It would be difficult to make out seven islands here, unless we count- 
ed some groups of rocks which are uncovered at low water, but there 
are live real ones, which is near enough, viz. Haski, Soda, Hailani, 
Jibliyah, and Gharzaut. 

This brings us to the eastern extremityof the Frankincense Region, 
and before proceeding further with the author of the Peripliis, let us 
see if there be any thing in Ptolemy which can be identified between 
IlasFartak and Hasek. I have already stated that it seems hopeless 
to attempt this in the bay of El Kamar. 

After Syagros extrema^ Ptolemy continues as before stated. Sacha- 
litarum in sinu SachalUes, in quo Cohjnihesis Pinici; su} er utribus 
trausnaviganti under which heading are, Cumacatum (Pal, Cumeta- 
cum ) vicus, Ausara civitas, Astoa mcuSy Ange vicus, Neogiala ( PaL 
Neogilla) navale, Hormani fiu. ostia, Didymi monies ^ Bosara (Pal, 
Comeude) ckitas, Vaficinum site oraculnm Diance, Abisa (PaL Abis- 
$agi) civiias* Corodanum promont. Et in AngustUs sinus Persici: 
Crytas portuSi Melanes monies Assaborum dicti, and Assahomm pro- 
moniorium. 

This Sinus Sachalites of Ptolemy would seem to extend to the straits 
of the Persian Gulf, which is unintelligible, unless a different meaning 
is given to how far this can be done I leave others to decide. 

In another place Ptolemy states, Juxta autem Syagrum montem usque ad 
mare Ascilm suni. These Ascitm were most likely his Colymbesis 
Pinkif pearl-divers, who sailed about his Sinus Sachalites on in- 
flated skins {aoKog) and if we are to extend his sinus to Eas el Had, 
we shall find that east of Hasek,the use of inflated skins, as before 
staled, is not only common but from the great poverty of the country 
and people, almost wholly supplies the place of boats at the present 
day. The next place to Syagros is Cumacatum vicus a <«place this 
might have been Damkot; than follows a city called Ausara,^ Now 

* Note.— Pliny mentions Ausariiis as one of the kinds of Myrrh, {lb, xii. c.xvi.) but 
this came from the Geba7dUs whom he places at the straits of Bab el Mandab. Salma- 
sius states that Pliny foilow'ed Strabo, who writes, first came the Minmi, then the Sabmi, 
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as there is nothing in the bay of El Kamar to induce one to think 

then the Catabanes to the straits of the Red Sea, and east of ail the ChatramoliUti 
flib. xvi. p. 76Bj} while Ptolera 3 ? stales, that the Catabeni lived next the Frankincense Re- 
gion, which was east of the Myrrhifem exMHor^ and therefore east of the Chairamotiiaif 
whose region extended to liis Sinm SackaliteSf which was again east of ; and 

.Strabo afterw'ards adds, Caiabanum thus gignit, myrrham vero Chatramotitw, Catabania 
produces frank incense, Chatraraotites myrrh. Yet the Frankincense Region and the straits 
ofBal el Maiidab are hundreds of miles apart 5 how then could the Gebanites be neighbours 
of die Cidabeni. Let us see how far the probrible origin of the name Gebanites will help 
us out of these difficulties. Brevxu the Gebanites as before slated, according to Pliny, 
inhabited that part of Arabia next the straits of Babel Mandab, their port was Okelis 
^ Plin lib: xii. c. xix. ) just inside the straits, the Okelis of the Periplus, and Pliny 
states De Thure^^ ^'evehi (thus) non jpotest, nisi per Gebanitas ; itaque ethorum regi pen- 
ditur reciigal” Hence the Gebanites were the inhabitants of the mountainous part of the 
S.W. angle of Arabia, and they would not allow any fiankincense to be passed through 
their country without toll, fcsalmasios writes, {p. 351.) “ Gebalitce ah eppide Gebala. 

BtephanitsY‘e^QX(l v.ocaU Alii^ ii^ava. Nam Grccci \ et V m multis con fund 
Now the latter was probably the proper spelling, inasmuch as the ^‘Gebala’^ appear 10 
have been no other than the Kabayle or mountaineers of Southern Arabia at the present 
•day. The Arabs at Aden, call the inhabitants of Jibal YatTai, or the mountains inland of 
them, the Kabayle 5 and if you ask at Makalla, who inhabit the mountainous regionbe- 
tvveea that towm, and the province of Hadrainaut, the answer again is ^‘the Kabayle.'^ 
it would seem iheretore to follow, that the Gebanites inhabited under the same name, as 
they do now, the mountainous tract between the straits of Bab el Mandab and Has Fartak, 
where it is evident the Catabeniy whom Ptolemy places next the Frankincense Region, 
mighi have been their neighbours without living near the straits. Ausara might have been 
one of there chief cities, and the kind of myrrh mentioned by Piiin', called ‘‘Ausaritis^^ 
after it. Pliny, who in his geographical description comes round from the eastward, 
places the Catabenih.rs\y '‘•Genies Larendani, Catabeniy GebanitWy eted^ {lib. vi, c.viii.) 
Hence U would also appear that Strahovs Catabanes^ who extended to the straits of 
Bab el Mandab, ought to have been called Gebanites, unless, as some have thought, 
the terms were synonymous, ( Sahnasius, T. i. p. 351. d. ) Could the kind of myrrh 
called Aiisarilisby Pliny have grown near to, and have been called after, Ptolemy^s city 
of Ausara, and like the frankincense which grew in CatabaniahQ,VQ been passed through 
the hands of the Gebanites j auci could the have been a tribe of the Kaba 3 'Ie, or 

€delmnites,mn\ that tribe the Bin Kahtan or Beni Kahlan, the head of the Ivarah, 

who inhabit, that part of the mountainous tract called Sabhan and Shaher, at the present 
day? The Frankincense Region of Arabia. Bochart supposes the Cataheniund Geha- 
nUes to be the same people (Dean Vincent p, 33l[), foot-note). It is perhaps worthy of re- 
mark also, that among Ftolem^’^’s cities and towns of Southern Arabia, there is another 
place called which was in 25® 30^ N., that is within 40 miles of the latitude of 

Eas Massandan, which w'as the eastern extremity’' of Ptolemy’s Lihanotophoros or Frank-' 
Incense Region, 
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there could ever have been a city there, and there is every appearance 
of it in the district of Dofar, Ausara might, therefore, have been the 
name of the principal place in the latter. I have already alluded to the 
extensive ruins of an old city in Dofar now called El Balad- Next come 
two places, Ange and Astoa^ w’hich might have been Marbat and Has- 
ek ; but it is useless to write one's conjectures in this respect, let us go 
on to Ptolemy's Melanes monies et promotiiorium wiiich 

were the eastern termination of his Libaiiotophorous or Thuriferous 
Region, and which we find fonning the western promonotory of the 
straits of the Persian Gulf, nine degrees north of, or 540 miles distant 
from where if really is, with an immense desert between the two points 
more than equal to so much sea, as a barrier of separation. That 
this is a mistake there can be no doubt ; but there is still the ques- 
tion whether the Libaiiotophorous Region alone has been misplaced, 
or whether the monies et promontoriiim Assaborum have not been 
transported to the straits of the Persian Gulf with it. Be the latter as 
it may, the termination eastward of the frankincense country of Ara- 
bia is called Jibal Sabhan ; and the terminating cape though called 
Ras Nus, has within six miles of it, two capes, called respectively, Ras 
Samhor and Ras Samhai; and between them again, a valley called Wadi 
Samhal ; in which names we have but to exchange the r and / respec- 
tively for n, and the b in both for m, to have Sabhan ; the common- 
est permutations to which the human voice is liable, and which the 
wild inhabitants of this part of the coast, from whom Captain Plaines 
must have obtained these names, would be likely to fall into, and per- 
sist in according to the custom of the day, or the natural develop* 
ment of their organs of voice, which might favor one kind of sound 
more than another. We have a remarkable instance of this permuta- 
tion in point. This very Ras Nus here, is called by Edfisi, Ras Lus, 
(j* In these names then of Jibal Sabhan, and Ras Sabhan we seem 
to have monies et promontorium Assahorumi and that too at the end 
of the Libanotophorous Region ; for asD'Anville states, the Assaho- 
rum is nothing more than Sabo^ which with the Arabic article is pro- 
nounced As-Sabo, A s to the m in Samhor, and Samhal, the inhabitants 
of Marbat close by, called the mountainous tract above them at one 
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time,Samhan and at another Saban or Sabhao. Lieutenant Crnttendeii 
^vrltes it ^‘Siibahn ^ the aspiration is as inimaterial as the rest. AL 
most every thing therefore inclines one to the belief that the root of the 
word is *<Saha^b from which both the Greek and Arabic appellations 
have been derived. There is another coincidence here, \vliich seems to 
assistin accounting for the misplacement of this region viz. the Frank- 
incense Region appears to have gone by the name of for the au- 

thor of the Peripliis,asi have before stated, makes his gulf after Famk, 
or ^'yagros^ extend into the land of Oinana, and then at the end of the 
Frankincense Region observes, after the Zenobian Islands comes the 
regio 5ar5ara, which belonged to Persia; while Ptolemy writes, et Onia- 
nitce, (who from their position and name must have been the inhabi- 
tants of the Omana of the Peripliis next to Syagros,) quihus orien- 
ialiores sunt Caitabeni usque monies Assahormn. Sub quibus Libanotop^ 
horos sive Thurifera, Can it be that this regio barhara did belong 
to Persia, and that the country west of it was called Oman, and 
that this has led to the mistake of placing the eastern extremity 
of the Frankincense Region at the northernmost extremity of the 
Oman of the present day, which is the western promontory of the 
straits of the Persian Gulf, called in the Paraphs Nearchi the pro- 
montory ofMaceta: adjoining which too Ptolemy’s Macm lived; and 
which was probably for centuries back called Mazun, by the Arabs, 
term Omaw, Gieuharis ap. Golius); and is the cape Massandan 
of the present day. Yet the author of the Periplus calls this Sabo^ 
but then it is questionable if he does this on his own authority. 

We come now to the description of the coast from Ilasek to Ras 
el Had, and returning to the Periplus we find it stated : — Hanc uhi ex 
supernis locis prwtervectus fueris circiter duo millia (2,000) sladiorttm 
u Zenobii insuUs, alia occurrit insula Sarapidis nuncupata, qum d terra 
circiter stadia centum et niginti abesty latiiudine fere stadiormn 
ducentornm (200.) 

This, is both exceedingly graphic and correct in measiiremenf. 

When we shall have sailed from these high places’’ (meaning the 

I Trans. Geograp. Si)C..'Bombay,Iai«3arj 1837. p, 7i.^ 

■ ' G©og, Mia. Groesc. ap. findsoa p, 
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Subhan heights (of 4,000 feet over Hasek,) aiui passed along the com- 
paratively 4ow regio barbara (of 800 feet), of which the author states 
iiothiog, because there literally is nothing to notice,) ;^,000 stadia 
from the Zenobiaii Islands, there is another island, called Sarapis ; 
the length, breadth and distance of which from the shore, so corres« 
ponds with that of Masira, that had this not been his next island to 
tiie Zenobil insulm, and had nothing more of it been stated in the 
Periplus, the measurements rated at 500 stadia the degree would have 
been sufficient for its identification. 

In this island the author states there were three places, inhabited 
by Priests of the Icthyophagi ; by which we infer that the inhabi- 
tants of Masira and its neighbourhood were Icthyophagi. He also 
states that boats and vessels came to Sarapis from Kane for turtle- 
shell, and that this was abundant there, and of excellent quality. 
With the exception of the Priests, this would do for the description 
of Masira at the present day. I have already stated that its inhabi- 
tantsas well as the people on the coast opposite, subsist almost entire- 
ly on fish, also that it is famous for turtle-shell, and that the channel 
between Masira and the mainland may be said to swarm with turtle. 
For two or three shillings, the people of this island will bring a turtle 
weighing upwards of 260 lbs. and that too at a few hours notice. 
They go forth, after the order is given, to the place wdiere the tur- 
tle most abound, and while the latter consider themselves secure be- 
low the shallow water, a loose barbed spike at the end of a long bam- 
boo, to which is attached a rope, is struck into their back, and they 
are thus pulled on board, with almost as little ceremony as a rock. 

Another thing is worth mentioning here. The author of the Peri- 
plus states, that in Masira, the inhabitants speak Arabic, which would 
seemasif hitherto they had not done so. And when we remember 
tliat the inhabitints of the Curiyah Muriyah islands, the Karah on the 
coast opposite, and the Mahrah, all speak the same dialect and one 
differing very much from common Arabic, we seem to come at the 
meaning of the remark. 

Proceeding eastwards from Sarapis, or Masira, the author of the Pe- 
riplus continues J?i sinu autem mcinm contmentis, itd Septentriones, 
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prope ostium mark Persieif imuloejacent ad quas mmgatur^ Calmi insu- 
Ice dicicBi qucejere his mille stadioruni intervallo d continente sunt dis- 
jmctm; wliichj as there is oo bay between Masira and the torning poiot^ 
viz. Ras el Khabba, but a nearly straight coast, is better rendered by 
Dean Vincent thus : — [Proceeding on yoor course from Sarapis,] 
you wind round with the adjoining coast lo the north ; and as you 
approach towards the eatrace of the gulf of Persia at the distance of 
about 200 stadia [from Sarapis’] you pass a group of islands which 
lie in a range along the coast and are called the islands of of Kah 
aius.” ne/KfcoXiTi^Wj is to sail round a bay, and as I have before 
said we must not always give' the real meaning to koAttoc, in veri- 
fying the descriptions of the author, of this Periplus on the coast or 
we might as %veli give up the attempt at once. The literal meaning 
of TrsptKoXTTiZovrt here, as Dean Vincent observes, is “ to follow the 
windings of the shore/' hence we 'have ^winding round the coast to 
the north/' which is as it should be, for in following the coast north- 
eastward from Blasira we must wind round it at Ras El Khabba, and 
that too towards the north. 

We have no mention in the Periplus of Eas El Had, because as I 
have before said, it is a sandy plain forming the northern angle of 
the east extremity of Arabia, 'which' extremity is not attenuated as 
those may think who view It 'in small maps, bat truncated, and has an 
eastern aspect of twenty miles 'in .extent, the southern cape or angle 
of whicli Is Ras el Ehabha and' the norlheru, Ras e! Had. tiere 
therefore, as there is nothing remarkable but tlie presence of the two 
mountains called Jibal Saffan, we do not wonder at the author's 
silence. Yet his Commentators would have had it believed that he 
has overlooked the magnitude of Ras el Had ; and in such obser- 
vations, we see how necessary it is to be really, and not imaginarily 
acquainted wdth a subject, before we attempt to establish the truth of 
parts of it, upon the criticism’ of others. Dean Vincent remarks, on 
the description of SijagroBf dr Fartak, in the Periplus it is not true” 
as the author of the Periplus slates ‘nhat it (Fartak) is the largest 
promontory in the world ; for Ras el Had, on the same coast is larger.'* 
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Again Gosellin, describing the bay of El Kamar, states from Ei Edrisi: 

Les Arabes appelleiit aussi ce rivage Ghohh Al Camar, la cote de 
la June piiisqu’il est entourie, a quelqne distance par on chain de 
montagnes semicirculaire qu'ils sent comparee au croissant et qu’ils ont 
nomnie la montagne de la lune” K We have seen the absurdity oftlie 
former, and nothing can be more absurd than the latter. Had el Edri«. 
si or Gosellin ever been on the spot, they would have seen that the 
western shore of the bay of Ei Kamar is hardly iOO feet above the 
level of the sea, that it is forty miles broad, and that this tract of 
lowland extends westward between the Fartak and Fattak ranges, as 
far as the horizon without being bounded by any mountains; and that 
the mountainous tract continued on from Fattak to Ras Sajar does 
not fall back, or present any marititne plain in front of it until arriving 
at the district of Dofar. I particularly looked for a moon-shaped 
mountain, and a crecent of mountains, in the bay of el Kamar but 
without being able to discover the semblance of either* 

There is a curious coincidence here in names though, taken in 
connection with the produce of the mountains viz: — That the Arabic 
name for the frankincense tree is Kmdaru and the Sanscrit name 
for the moon Chandra^ while the mountainous tract from Damkot 
eastward abounds with the frankincense tree, and is called on to Ras 
Sajar, Jibal Kamar, or the Mountains of the Moon. 

Returning to the islands of Kalaius in the Persian sea, or sea of 
Oman, we shall find tlieir distance remarkably well measured if we 
take it from the island of Masira, and not from the mainland, as the 
author of the Feriplus has it. If we follow the coast northward from 
Masira to the straits of the Persian Gulf, we shall find that in our 
course we shall meet with only one group of islands, which are about 
forty miles north of Maskat, and about twenty m'iles from the shore. 
These then must be the islands alluded to by the author of the Peri- 
plus, for there are no others in this sea; and if we measure the distance 
from the northeastern extremity of Masira to Ras el Khabba, and from 
thence to the first of these islands, we shall find it just upon four de- 

1 French Translation. 
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greesj whicb, allowing 50(1 stadia to the degree, is the distance which 
the author of the Periplus states tliey were off shore ; but as Dean 
Vincent observes, How islands that lie 200 miles from the coast can 
be said to be in a bay of the continent cannot be comprehenfled." 
Hence there most be some mistake, whicli I see no otljer way of re- 
-eonciliog, than that mentioned. 

I have however gone further with the author of the Periplus than 
I had intended, and must now leave him with the following remarks by 
Bean Vincent << On the southern coast of the peninsula we can 
trace him, at almost every step, to Fartaqiie and Ras ei Had; but 
from thence he seems, without entering the Gulf of Persia^ to have 
stretched over with the monsoon, either to Kaniiania, or direct to 
Scindi, or to the Gulph of Cambay. At those points we find him 
again entering into those minute particulars, which bespeak the 
descriptions of an eye-witness; while, of the parts previous to these, 
he speaks in so transient a manner, as to create a belief that he writes 
from the report of others; but on this question it is not necessary to 
decide, the reader must determine for himself/' 

Returning to Ptolemy, we require little to identify most of the is- 
lands he mentions on this coast, with those mentioned by the author 
of the Periplus, and with those which exist at the present day. 
After the straits of Bab el Mandab, come, under the heading In 
Rubro man: AgathocUs dum^ Coconagi septem (^Pal. tres)^ Dios- 
coridis civiias, Occidentalis hmdm finis^ and Tretoe ; and then under 
£t juxta Sachaliiem Simm: Zenohii septem msulm^ Organa^ 
and Sarapidis, (Pal. Sarapiadis) in qua farnm. Ptolemy’s Insulm 
Zenohii are from sequence and name identified with those of the au- 
thor of the Peri[)!us^ and therefore with the Curiyah Miiriyah islands 
of the present day ; if seven, they agree also in number with that of 
the Periplus ; if three, there are only three in the group which deserve 
the name of islands viz. Hallaniyah, Soda, and Haski ; the rest are 
merely rocks. Tnie although under the head of islands’' is fixed by 
Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitudes as a place, in the island of Socotra; 
but when we find other groups of islands in the Gulf of Aden, pre- 
ceding those opposite Bunder Plisn Ghorab, to identify with his 
, Aguthodu and Coeomgi^ and -then the island of Socotra to identi- 
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fy with his Dioscoridis ; and have still the islands opposite Kane, 
or Blinder Hisn Ghorab, (the Orneon and I'^rullas of the Periplus,) 
unidentified ; with the name of Trete in the list of islands, imme- 
diately preceding that of Zenobii ; Trete and Kane in the same lati- 
tude ; the second port east of Kane called Treios.; Tretos portus and 
Trete within thirty minutes of the same longitude, and Trete the 
most southern of the two ; with the coincidence of Trullas portus 
being within ten minutes of Kane^ and one of the islands opposite 
Ka7ie called by the author of the Periplus Trullas^' etc ,* it is to say 
the least of it, strongly to be presumed, that Trete was the name of 
an island or islands, as before suggested; and that these islands 
were the group opposite Bunder Hisn Ghorab. Besides we know 
that if Trete were in the same parallel of latitude as Kaiie, it must 
have been much more than a degree north of Socotra. Next to 
Ptolemy’s TreUf if that was his name for the islands close to Kane 
or Hisn Ghorab^ come his LisuIcb Zenobii^ and then his Organa^ which 
must have been the little island of Hammar el Nafur, simply because 
it is the next, and only one between the Curiyali Muriyah Islands 
and Masira ; but it is very small, very insignificent, and close to the 
shore* Then follows his Sarapidis inquafanum, which both from 
name and sequence is identified with the Sarapis of the Periplus, and 
with the Masira, of the present day because there is no other island 
eastward on this coast. 

Last of all Ptolemy’s places under the head of SachalitaTum in sinu 
^c. which I shall attempt to identify, are his Didymi monies. I cannot 
pretend to itendify hh Neogiala navale nor his Hormani flu, ostia. 
Gosellin places his Didymi monies at Eas el Had, by which he meant 
the eastern extremity of Arabia, and if Plolemy’s appellation is to be 
taken literally , that is signifying <Uwins,” his Didymi monies are identi- 
fied in Jibal Saffan, which as before stated, are two mountains close 
together, almost exactly alike, each about 800 feet high, situated on 
a table-land about 100 feet above the level of the sea, and isolated for 
several miles from any other mountains ; not as Gosellin states, the 
termination of the chain of mountains which passes through Oman, 
which do not turn from their course to the eastward, to end al 
Ras el Had, but continue on southwards to terminate in the moun- 
tains of Jallan, about twenty miles inland from the SJk coast of 
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Arabia, The next place mentioned by Ptolemy, viz. may 

have been Sur, because it is said to have been a city, and there is no 
other locality hereabouts which possesses the advantages of Sur in 
point of position, both for such externai and internal commerce as 
this part of Arabia could command. There has most probably always 
been a town where Sur now is, because there is no other place just 
here, where there could be one so advantageously situated. The 
subsequent mention of Vaticiriium sive oraculum Dianm^ Ahim 
cimtas^ and brings us to the straits of the Persian 

Gulf, where I must also leave Ptolemey. 

Before concluding however, it would be as well to see what tribes 
lived on the Southeast Coast of Arabia in the time of the author ofthe 
Peripliis. All that we learn from him in this respect, is, that Charibael 
was king of the Homerites, (Hamyarites), and Sabeans, and that 
Arabia felix was under him ; Aden was therefore in the country ofthe 
Homerites. The shore between Arabia /eZia: and that is be- 

tween Aden and Bunder Hisn Ghorab, he tells us, was inhabited by 
Nomades and Jcihyopliagi, md Kane was a place called 

Sabbaiha where lived JEHeazus, which was the name of the King who 
at that time had dominion over the Frankincense Region. Adjoining 
were the Atramitm^ inhabitants of Hadramaiit, who were a division of 
the Sabeans, according to Pliny (lib.xiL c.xxiv.) and whose region ex- 
tended to the soiiih-easieni coast of Arabia, a climace nsqus Sacha^^ 
lites, according to Ptolemy. Hence we find as before stated, the 
country of Hadramaut extending to the Saehalites of the author of 
the Periplus, west of RasFartak; and to the Saehalites of Ptolemy, 
east of that cape ; and the territories of the Sabeans, through some 
other People, probably on to the shores of Dofar, and Jibal Sabban, 
for the Frankincense Region was under them. 

Charibael would appear to have had under him the southw^estern 
angle of Arabia, and Azania or part of the Somali country opposite,— 
that Frankincense Region. Wjjile Eleazus had the Frankincense 
Region of Arabia, for the latteriived in Arabia, dXSabhaiha^ and camels 
broughttbe frankincense to Sabbaiha, which city according to Pliny 
was eight days journey from , the Frankincense Region. Hence 
'Southern Arabia was in all probability then, as it is now, peopledi by 
predatory tribes, while 'the Plomerites.'andthe Sabeans held the trade; 
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What passed through their country, was for protection, transferred 
from depot to depot, as we see by the remains of the ancient fortress 
at liisn Ghorab f Kane) ^ and another sixty miles inland, up the great 
valley ofMeifah, Moreover, we find that the Gebanites (Kabayle?), took 
toll of al! the frankincense that passed through their territory, after 
the custom of the Beduins of the present day, (see note p* 303). They 
were all well paid no doubt, and could be, while the Sabeans and 
Homerites ruled all the commerce of the eastern and western na- 
tions that look this course, and which must have always been, as it 
is DOW, preferable to that through the Persian Gulf. 

The author of the Peripins, therefore, mentions the names of no 
people on this coast but the Homerites, the Sabeans, and the Nomades 
and Icthjophagi; and it would appear, as Goseliin states, from the little 
allusion he makes to the Sabeans that the Kings of Hamyar had 
already, in his time, begun to assume supremacy. Nor does Pto- 
lemy note any more, except the Asciim and Sackalitm^ although he 
mentions the names of many people who lived in the interior. These 
Ascitm lived next to Sijagros mountain on the sea. Jmta autein 
Syagrum montem usque mare Ascitcesunt; they were evidently called 
after their vocation, (navigators on inflated sacs,) which happens to be 
stated by Ptolemy immediately after his mention of Syagros extrema^ 
(see p. 305.) His Sachalitce would appear to be no other than the 
inhabitants of the suhil or maritime plain, (see p. 296.) Plence there 
is little in Ptolemy or the Periplus to identify in this respect. 

It would be interesting, however, to trace the relationship that exists 
between the names of places and tribes on this coast and some 
of those mentioned in the Xth. Chapter of Genesis as the descen- 
dants of Shem. To wit the Mahrah, (about whom there is 
very little known) who claim their descent from the tribe of Ad, 
(Ad the son of Aws, the son of Aram, the son of Shem?), and who 
now inhabit the Aradh el Akaf^ in which the tribe of Ad are said to 
have settled. The Kathiri, (Gether?) who with the Karah inhabit 
Dofar and the mountainous tract above ; close behind which comes 
the Aradh el A/ca/ before mentioned. The tomb of Houd, (Heber?) 
at Hasek, on the borders of the desert ofAkaf. The Karah, Korah, 
or Koreysh, whose head family is called Kahtan, (Joktan?), mixed 
with the Kathiri and inhabiting Dofar, as well as the mountains 
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above that district. The Afar, (Ophir ?), a large tribe behind the 
Karah, again towards the deserfof Akaf. The province of Hadra- 
raaut, (Hazarmaveth 1) Saba, (Seba?), etc., are all names which con- 
nected with their locality, create an intense desire to know their 
source. The learned Bochart has done much in this respect, but 
every step into southern Arabia gives much more to do, and shews 
us how much more is still behind. 

Thus, in clonclusion, have we been comparing the south-easteni 
shores of a country of mountains and deserts; whose inhabitants were 
once opulent but who are now poor and needy ; a country almost 
without export, yet from this very circumstance, its geographical posi- 
tion, and the undaunted spiritof hs inhabitants, destined for a time to 
become the centre of commerce and one of the richest nations in the 
world. Without wood for naval architecture, yet with the exception of 
the European nations, (now, but probably not formerly,) producing 
the most perfected specimens of this art, ^ The latter probably a 
consequence of their natural impulse to become the transport agents of 
produce between the eastern and w’estern nations, the Gerreans from 
the western shores of the Persian Gulf northwest to Petra; and the 
Sabeans from the south-eastern angle of Arabia northwards to the 
same place ; ^ thence to Egypt and to Syria. Joseph was sold to a 
company of Ishmaelites going down to Egypt with their camels 
laden with spices. The Queen of Sheba, supposed to have been the 
Queen of the Sabeans, brought from the south to King Solomon, 
«‘spices and gold in abundance and precious stones/^ nor was there 

any such spice’' or brought in “ such abundance'' as that “ which 
Queen Sheba gave to king Solomon;" (B. C. cir. 992), The Sabeans 
possessing the produce of the north-eastern part of Africa besides that 
oftheir own country, and the produce which was broughttothem from 
India and the eastern islands, were probably by far the richest peo- 
pie in/irabia. About six centuries after the reign of King Solomon the 

1 The lines of the modci of the " Batilla,” or Pirate Vessel of the Pcrsiau Gulf, which 
was sent home to the Grand Exhibition front this, were considered by eojnpeteiit judges 
to be almost perfect; and the Arabs themselves have a saying, that the used the ^'Batilla’’ 

' ceased only, when tlic Steam- Vessel ’was in vented. ' 
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Homerites ^ or Hamyarites sprung up, (from Hamyar son of Saba ^), 
in the south-western angle of Arabia, and they after a time eclipsed 
the name of the Sabeans. Meanwhile the Thebaic Dynasty fell, 
and Egypt successively passed into the hands of the Persians, the 
Mecedonians, and the Romans, (30, B. C.) when the latter, induenc- 
ed by their avarice, and their favourable position, sent an expedition 
into Arabia to discover the sources from which the Sabeans and 
Homerites drew their wealth; ^ and a little before the time of the 
Author of the Periplos, he states, C^sar destroyed Arabia felix^ or 
Aden/^ Then followed the overthrow of the Hamyaritic dynasty,^ 
and in the seventh century, arose Mohammedanism ; and we see 
the Arabians one of the richest nations in the world then becoming 
the most powerful. Egypt was subjected to the Mohammedans, and 
while their conquests were extending over nearly half the then 
known v^orld, Arabia was forsaken, the Khalifat was removed to 
another country, religious fanaticism seems to have usurped the 
place of her commercial enterprise at home, and subsequently the lat- 
ter to have slept under the security of the all providing Koran; when 
the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, threw open the commerce of India 
to the Europeans through a different route, and thus the ancient office 
of the Arabians ceased. The East India Company was formed, their 
first hostile collision with the Indians took place at Surat in 1(544, 
and since that the whole country has been subjected to the English. 
Aden has been seized, the old route of commerce between the east- 
ern and western nations, has again been established, but the Arabs are 
no longer the carriers of the produce. They have become poor and 
divided among themselves, the religion of Mohammed is disappear- 
ing from among them fast, and they are returning to the heathenism 
and barbarity of their aboriginal state. 

r B. C. 370 See Goscllin Op. cit. VoL ii. p. 112, 113. 2 Pocock Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 38. 

3 Strabo (Exp. of -i®Iius Gallus) L, xvi. 

4 Loc. cit. p. 15. 

^ The Abyssinians conquered Yaman A. D. 524 and on this occasion the Komans arc 
stated to have lent them 600 vessels to transport their army across the Red Sea to 
Arabia. (Essai sur ITdistoire des Arabs par A, P. Caussin de Perceval, t. i. p- 134. ) 
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Art. VIL— Account of the Agate and Carnelian Trade 
of Cambay. By Me. Augustos Summers, Senior Apotlie- 
■ , earyyat Cambay. .Communicated by the Government. 

The Agate and Carnelian Trade forms a subject of much interest, 
although' hitherto it has excited little altention, and little desire has 
been manifested to acquire knowledge of the varied and complex 
processes %vhich attend the first procuring of the stones in the rough 
state, to the ultimate perfeGtion of their finish arrived at by the art of 
the Lapidary at Cambay, This I shall attempt to detail, and from the 
following statements of the different Agates and Caroelians, it will be 
evident, that although they still bear the name of Cambay Stones, and 
this place has held the reputation for a considerable time of being fa- 
med for its agate mines, etc., yet they are really brought here in the 
rough state from different parts of Guzerat, and are wrought by 
the Lapidaries here in Workshops which have been established for 
upwards of a century. Although the value of their traffic has been 
considerably reduced of late years, they still form, next to cloth, the 
principal articles of commerce, yielding a good profit to the traders, 
forming a valuable source of revenue to the State, and giving em- 
ployment to nearly two thousand people, who are engaged in the 
manufacture of ornaments from them in the busy workshops of this 
place, amounting in all to about seventy-five large, and twenty. five* 
small.. 

The traders are Bariiyan and Borah merchants, fourteen in number,., 
who purchase the wrought articles from the head lapidaries and 
send them to Bombay, Djiddah, and other ports. 

The workmen or artificers form a distinct corporate body called 
the Akkikki Jumai or Panchaiyaif and are designated as follou-s 
iOO AkkikiaSf master artificers or head.s of establishments ; 300 6%^- 
skis or workers on lapidary wheels ,* 5^00 DhoUas or polishers on rough 
and hard polishing 'stones ; 50 Pattimars, or polishers on wooden 
frames; 100 Badars or borers who are employed in the drilling pro- 
cesses; total 750. These .form '.’the Pmchaiyai or regularly consti- 
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toted tradesmen ; besides which, upwards of a thousand people are 
employed in the different shops as day-labourers, in chipping, cutting 
slabs, &.C. these consist of men and boys, botli Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans. : 

The Panchaiyat holds the power of adding to their number; each 
person on admission pays a few hundred rupees which is spent in 
dinners. Each department of labour remains distinct, the artisan in 
one branch will not interfere with, or undertake the work of another 
branch ; and all enjoy distinct privileges pertaining to their respective 
depariments, needless to notice here- 

following are the stones wrought at Cambay : — 

Jasper^ Heliotrope^ or Bloodstone , — A beautifully variegated stone 
with a greenish base. The green with darne-like streaks, or red 
spotted delineations, is named by the lapidary Lila Ckantadar; that 
more variegated with green, red and yellow tints, is named PaitoUa, 
It occurs in massive layers, is hard, breaks with a dull fracture, and 
takes a high polish* 

ft is procured near the village of Tankarra in the territory of the 
Murvi Rajah, about twelve miles nortli of Rajkote, and is brought from 
the top of the hill named Bang, also from below the hill under the 
soil, where it occurs in massive layers, from eight ounces to forty 
pounds in weight. 

Remark . — For permission to collect the stone eight annas per 
maiind, (40 pounds), is paid to the Rajah, and two annas per bullock 
load, for passing through his territory; four and half rupees per load 
is paid for bullock-hire to Cambay. A bullock-load contains three 
mauiids, on which a town-duty of eight annas is levied at Cambay. 

Aloss-Agate , — Named by the lapidary Sawa Baji. This is a beauti 
fill species of agate, of a very clear, or clouded, crystalline base ; 
with impressions of dark green moss, or delineations ofreddish brown 
moss. It is found in massive layers, often cracked in various \va3^s, 
and is hard and receives a fine polish. 

It is procured near the village of Tankarra, in the territory of the 
Murvi Rajah, and at Bud Kotra about three miles from Tankarra, 
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Ills found in the plain, aboiittwo feet under the surface of the soil^ 
In massive layers, cracked, and weighing from eiglit oimces to thirty 
or forty pounds. 

i?6J3K/rL— The same as that concerning Jasper. See above. 

' Ao'ate, Common.— ■ A mineral whose base is chalcedony blended 
•with, quartz and. carnelian. The. white or semitransparent is . named 
Dhola^ and the cloudy and streaked Jomma. Its color Is generally a 
grayish white of different shades. It is pretty bard, brittle, and mas- 
sive, and receives a high polish. It is procured near the village of 
Maludpore three miles from Taokarra, in the territory of the Rajah 
of Murvi ; and occurs in the plain near the surface of the soil in mas- 
sive blocks, the most perfect not exceeding five pounds ; the inferior 
quality and cracked, as high as sixty pounds in weight. 

Remark . — The same as that for the foregoing. 

Agalti Kvpperwange. — This is a beautiful spieces of agate; that 
having the impressions of mineralized plants delicately preserved, with 
a clear semi-transparent base, is named Karriah ; that of variegat- 
ed shades of color, with landscape or other delineations, is named 
Aggiah Ruiiia &c. It occurs in pebbles or roiled masses, is hard 
and receives a high degree of polish. It is procured at Kupperwange 
in the Kaira Zilla, and in the bed of the river Majaim, between 
the village of Amliala and Mandwah, about fifteen miles from Kup- 
perwange, and is found on the banks and in the beds of rivers in roll- 
ed bails of spheroidal, reniform, and amygdaloidal figures, from eight 
ounces to ten pounds in weight. 

Remark . — The Bheels search for the stones, and sell them to a 
Borah at Mandwah, from whom the lapidaries purchase them at from 
three to twelve rupees per maund, according to their quality. They 
are carted or brought on donkies to Cambay. Ten maunds of the 
stone is valued at one hundred rupees, on which a duty of four rupees 
and eight annas is charged here. 

Agate, Veined . — Named by the lapidary, Doradar,of different shades 
of white with dark streaks, or a dark ground with white thready 
streaks, assuming different forms. 
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It occurs imbedded in clayey soil, is hard, and takes a very high 
polish* It is procured at Rhanpore and its adjacent villages, named 
Darpipla and Ninama, in the Ahmedabad Zilla near Danduka ; and is 
found under the upper strata of soil, in pebbles of various shapes, not 
exceeding half a pound in weight, 

Remark,~A fee of two rupees per cart-load is paid to tlie Govern- 
ment authorilies, and the stones are carted to Cambay. The cart- 
load is 40 maunds, which pays a town duty of two rupees here. 

Chocolate &one , — So named from its colour, is also called Katiah; 
It is of a brownish earthy base, not very hard, of a dull fracture, and 
does not take a high polish. It is procured at Rhanpore, near Duu- 
duka, and at Tankarra, in the territory of the Murvi Rajah, and is 
found on the surface, and a few feet under the soil, in masses from 
one to eight pounds in weight. 

Remark , — It is brought from Tankarra on bullocks, at the rate of 
rupees 4| per load, and in carts from Rhanpore, at Es. 15 per cart- 
load, besides the Government fee of two rupees per cart-ioad. 

Chrystal , — Named Phaltak, k a clear transparent stone, resembling 
glass in appearance, if receives a high polish. It is procured at Tan- 
karra in the territory of the Rajah of Murvi, and is found in masses 
under the surface of the soil, from one to twenty pounds in weight. 

Remark , — This pays the same duty as the other stones in the Ra- 
jah of Murvi’s territory. 

Variegated Stone , — Named by the lapidary Mi-mariam, is of a 
liver brown earthy base, with yellowish impressions of shells and ani- 
malcules ; having a pretty marbled appearance, but does not receive 
a good polish. It is procured at Dhokawarra in the Runn, about six- 
ty miles north of Deesa, and is found in large masses on the hill’, and 
dug up io large blocks at its base. From whence it is carted to 
Cambay. 

Lapis Lazuli , — Or the azure stone, named at Cambay, Rajahwar- 
rad, is of a deep blue colour, and soft earthy base,, with a sprinkling 
of silvery or golden spots. May be known by its beautiful Indigo blue 
colour. It is soft and does not receive a high polish. It is imported 
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at Cambay from Bombay, and is brought fio m Persia and Bokhara. 
It is said to be found in roiiiicled bails iii the beds of rivers. 

JeA’Sioneor Obsidimi,~Na,med hexe Kala phaitar, resembles glass 
in fracture, is not very hea^y and takes a high polish. It Is imported 
at Cambay from Bombay, and is said to occur on the hills at Bokhara, 
and at . A den in large blocks. , 

Biue-Sionej iimiaed Ferosa.— It is of various, shades of blue, and. Is. a. 
composition resembling glass, it is soft, and takes a good polish. It 
resembles the true Ferosa when highly polished. It is imported at 
Cambay from Bombay, and is said to be prepared in China. It is 
■broiight from China in flat pieces not exceeding half a pound in 
weight. 

Carnellans, — Named Gharr, in their original state. They are cloudy, 
of various shades of brown, some, and others of different tints of yel- 
low. After exposure to the sun and baking, they assume other tints 
as follo\\s : 

Light-brown becomes white, Dltola; pak yellow, rose colour, Gu» 
liiht ; deep yellow, red, Lid; a mixture of cloudy brown and yel- 
low, becomes white and red, named ■ AMaki; another shade of 
yellow turns pinkish purple, named Ntifmmmi ; and brown becomes 
a darker shade, named Enmi^ 

They are dog up in large quantities, and after undergoing the pro- 
cess of baking, they receive a high degree of polish, and are wrought 
Into fiat and round necklaces, bracelets, armlets, stones for seals, 
chessmen, marbles, studs, rings, &c. They are procured from the 
base of the hills of Bowa, B. Abbas and Rajpipla in the territory 
of the Nadode Rajah, who is tributary to H. Iligliness the Gaik- 
war. The Nadode Rajah farms the quarries to native contractors, 
who pay annually, from Rs. 2000, to 2500 to the Rajah, for the sole 
privilege of collecting the stones. They are found in the shape of 
pebbles, imbedded in a soft yellow soil or in bluish-gray clay. These 
vary to a pound weight, and are chiefly of uneven form and surface. 

Tlie other stones found in the neighbourhood or on the liills, and 
not subjected to the heating process are as follows 
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3Iora or Boioa GorL — A species of Onyx or dark colcured Canie- 
lian with white veins; or a grayish wliire ground with dark veins, as- 
suming various figures, they receite a high degree of polish and are 
much prized atDjiddah in Arabia, They are procured on the Bowa 
Gori and Abbas hills or at their base, or in the bed of the river 
formed by the monsoon streams between the hills. 3Iora is found on, 
or at, the base of the hills in pebbles not exceeding a pound in weight. 
Between the Bowa Gori and Bowa Abbas hills, on the plain, are smalt 
mounds, from whence the stones are obtained bj the Bheels of the 
districts. The excavations are of some depth, forming galleries in a 
horizontal direction, about five feet in height and four broad; the 
miners are obliged to use a lamp and work in pairs, one is employed' 
with the pickaxe in the quarry, the ether at the entrance to ex- 
amine the stones, which is done by chipping off a piece, the good are 
retained and the bad rejected on the spot. When a larger number of 
men are employed, the galleries are extended in different directions,^ 
with supports and air-passages. The labour of the two men for the' 
day, or for eight or ten hours, produces from ten to forty pounds in- 
weight of Carneiians, which are brought in the evening to the village’ 
of Rattanpore, and transferred to the Contractor or his people. When’ 
a large quantity is thus procured, they are exposed in the fields to the* 
sun for two months or more, after which in the month of May gene* 
rally, a trench is formed in the field two feet in depth and three in 
breadth. In this, fires of goat and cow-dung are lit up, and the 
stones in eartlien pots, in single rows, are placed in the trench ; the 
fire is kept up from sunset to sunrise, when the pots are removed and' 
the stones piled away. The Contractor attends the heating process; 
the stones are once a year carted to Nemodra, and conveyed in canoes 
down the river to Broach, from whence they are brought in boats to- 
Cambay. 

Each bag of tw'enty-five maunds, pays a duty of one and a half rupee 
to the Bombay Government, at Broach, in addition to the import and' 
export doty at Cambay. The stones are sold to the heads of the 
lapidary-manufactories. The town import duty is one and a half 
rupee. 
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Cat’s Eye, named Ckasumdar,^The piincliml colour is gray pre- 
senting many varieties usually translucent. It is hard, and has the 
appearance more or less, of a cat’s or bird’s eye. It is much esteemed 
and receives a high degree of polish.^ 

Mori or.Lassmia.~A jello^^^Ie, semh transparent, found scan- 
tily with Cat’s Eyes; takes a fio'e’-®tsh and' is much esteemed. It is 
usually cut for ring-stones. These are found on the BowaGari and B* 
■Abbas hills, or at their base ; or in the' bed of the river formed by the 
rains between the hills, which is dry in the month of October ; and 
they occur with blunt edges or in rolled pieces, as pebbles, and are of 
various shapes and small sizes, not exceeding two ounces in weight. 
They are sought for by the Bheels of the district, and disposed of to 
the Contractor at Ruttanpore who sells them to the heads of the dif- 
ferent lapidary manufactories at Cambay. 

Articles wrought by the Cambay Lapidaries ,— for sale to the 
gentry ]>a3sing through Cambay, and sent to Bombay for the English, 
Calcutta, and other markets, are made of Agates, Blood-Stone, and 
Carneliaiis; and wrought into models of cannon, with carriages and 
appurtenances complete ; slabs for boxes ; sets of a variety of slabs, 
twenty in number, to form a square table ; cups and saucers, chess- 
men, flower-vases, penracks, card and letter-racks, watch-stands 
ink-stands, knife-handles, rulers, paper-cutters, paper-weights, pen- 
holders ; sets of necklaces, bracelets and broaches of a variety of pat- 
terns, crochet-needles, silk-winders, marbles, brace and shirt-studs, 
and seals; also rough specimens of stone with one side polished. 

Articles wrought for China, are comprized of only two kinds, and 
are made entirely of Carnelians. First the oval and square Bat-stones 
resembling watch-seals, large and small named MogU gool, worn as 
armlets and dress ornaments; second, the beads named at Cambay 
BJtol; each necklace containing fifty beads, these are all plain polished. 

What is called Oat's Bye generally is Fibrous quartz ; these are noijihnms qvvriz 
but small globular agates forme<i of concentric layers. They are very commonly used in 
Bombay as charms for sore eyes. They arc set in copper or silver rings* and arc iei out 
or pitrchased as required. Ed. 
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and round* Vast quantities of them are annually exported from 
Cambay, to Bombay for China; the extent of valuation is from 50,000 
to 60,000 rupees annually. 

Articles for the Mocha, Djiddah, and Mecca markets are made out of 
the veined Agate from Rhanpore, Carnelians from Ratlanpore, the 
Cat’s eye, and Jet or Obsidian ; these are worked info large quanti- 
ties of rings both plain and ornamented, ring stones, wristlets, armlets 
and necklaces, embracing the following varieties : — 

Necklaces; — Pailiidar Dhol^ cut beads ; GuJcradar Dholy Diamond 
cot beads : Badami Arr, almond shaped neklace ; Khanili, oblong flat 
necklace ; Chamaldiy spear shaped ; Madaliyaky Tawitch or Tahvizy 
composed of three stones ; Sadah Khantay plain round beads, used as 
a necklace and rosary. 

Armlets and Wristlets: — Mutia Madaliyah composed of two stones, 
worn as an armlet or wristlet; Faitahy a wristlet composed of seven 
round fiat stones; Ponchiy a wristlet composed of several flat stones; 
Baijutahj an armlet of one stone cut into a fanciful device. 

Single stones in the shape of large flat seals called NhnghuL 

Rings These are made of Carnelian of various devices named 
Ungotee ; ring-stones for setting, called Nagginay are made of Car- 
nelian and Cat’s eye. 

The articles for the Djiddah and Mocha markets are packed up in 
Chests, also in bales with cloths, and exported to Bombay, and 
Veraiwui Bunder near Din, where they are reshipped to their destina- 

Manufacture of the different articles. 

Beads , — The following is the process of making Beads : — The 
stones are first broken into pieces of the size desired. An iron spike 
named khondia is driven into the ground in an inclined direction with 
one point upwards, the stone is placed on this point, and chipped with 
a hammer made of horn, till rounded; it is then passed on to the pol- 
isher, who fixes a number, of equal size, in a pair of wooden or bam- 
boo clamps, and rubs them on a coarse and hard polishing stone called 
Dholia ; these are then transferred to another man, who securing them 
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in a wooden clanipj robs them against a grooved polishing board nam- 
ed puUhmir, on wdiicli is smeared a composition of einerj and Jac, 
turning the beads round so that every part of the surface might assume 
a globular form and become polished. The final polish is given, by 
the beads so prepared^ being putfrom one to several thousands, into a 
stout leather bag, about two feet in length and from ten to twelve inch- 
es in diameter, with some emery dust and very fine powder, named 
wumj^ ( the sediment from, the carneliaa deposited in an earthen 
dish partially filled with water, during the process of drilling holes 
in the beads, which is always coliected and dried,) the mouth of tim 
bag is then tied up, and a Bat leather thong or tape is passed round its 
centre, after which it is rolled by two men seated at opposite ends of 
a room, towards each other, from ten to fifteen days; during which 
time it is kept moistened with water. When the beads have taken a 
bright polish, they are passed on to the people who bore the holes, 
which is effected by means ofa steel drill tipped with a small diamond ; 
during which process the spot is fed with water drop by drop, passed 
through a thin narrow reed or metallic tube. 

T/ie are passed from the rough polishing stone to the 

lapidary-polishing and cutting plate, and lastly the holes are drilled. 

Knife Handles, These undergo exactly the same process as the 
cut-beads and are shaped to any pattern. 

Cups and Saucers^ and other hollow articles are wrought according 
to the required external shape on the steel spike, and a rough polish 
given on the rough polishing stone ; the cavity is formed by the dia- 
mond tipped drill, to the depth of one fourth of an inch, all over the 
space until it exhibits a honeycombed surface, w’hen tlie prominent 
parts round the holes are then chipped away, and this process repeat- 
ed, inuii the depth and form desired is obtained. They are then 
polished upon prepared moulds of: convex formation, and of the 
same composition as the polishing plates, which are attached to the 
turning wheel. 

Cannon, The bore of the cannon is effected by a drill with two 
diamonds, to the depth required ; afterwards five other drills suc- 
cessively increasing in thickness are' substituted, each having, m 
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increase in the number oF diamonds placed circlewise, the last con* 
taining as many as twelve diamonds. 

Slabs^ Paper ‘‘Cutlers P, weights are cut by means of a toothless 
saw made of iron ; and fixed to a light wooden frame ; the cut is fed 
with emery dust and water ; when the stone is small the saw is worked 
by one man, when large by two men. The stone to be wrought up- 
on is attached to a large wooden frame, which is fixed in the ground. 
The cement consists of a coarse description of bees wax with the fine 
fibres of new cloth, by means of which the stones are firmly attached 
to the wooden frame work. Several men, in a row, are at the same 
lime employed cutting through different pieces of stone. 

Table prepared from returns of the Cambay Custom-House, ex- 
hibiting the values of the Traffic in wrought Cambay Stones and Ex- 
port-Duty thereon, for the two official years 1848-49 and 1849-50, 
commencing in May and ending in April : 
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In the above table the export duty levied by the Nawab is not 
given; the amount exactly trebles that of the British Government, 
which is calculated at one rupee and four annas per cent, on valua- 
tion ; this is independent of private fees levied by the Nawab^s native 
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SuKooNTULA Natock, a Bramatic Story in the ■ 

Persian character, from the Hindee Roman 
■: ' Orthoepigraphical Ultimatum of Pr. I. B» 

Gilchrist, by Boinanjee 'Bossabhai.. .... The Author. 
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Botpield^s (Beriah) Notes on the Cathedral Li- 
braries of England. ......... 

Broceham*s (Von Dr. Herman) Vendidad Sade; 

■ ' Die heiiigeii Schtiften Zorasters, Ya^na, 

Vispered' and Vendidad. 

Brigg’s (H. G.) Cities ofGnjarashtra, their To- 
pography and History illustrated in the 

Journal of a Recent Tour 

Brtjce’s Annals of the East India Company. 

Volumes 3 

BtJiST's (George L. L. D.) Rain-Gauge.. ..... 

Bibles and Biblical Literature, catalogue of, 
published by J. C. Stewart. . . . . . 

Church MissionaryEecord, 14Nos. of, with 
a report of the Bombay Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society, and No. 10 of 1850.. . 
Chrestomathie IIindie et HmnoujE aTu- 
sage des Sieves de L’Ecole speciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes pres la Bibli- 
otheque Nationale. Published under the di- 
rection of M. Garcin de Tassy. .. ...... 

Code of Regulations for the Government of 
the Presidency of Bombay, with notes, a 
Key, Index, Interpretations and Epitome 
of the acts of the Legislative Council of 
India. Volumes 2. Edited by W. H. Harri- 
Registrar 'S., D. A.,. 

Ditto. Ditto.— -Ditto. .. .. , 

CoovERJEE Rustomjee Mody, Gujarathi Ver- 
sion of his Prize-Essay on Female Infan- 

Dalzell^s (A. N,) ist and 2nd contributions to 
Indian Botany, from Hooker's Journal of 

Botany, Nos» 14 and 17.. ♦ • , 


Donors. 
The Author- 


The Govt, of B’bay. 
The Hon'ble J. P. 

Willoughby, 

The Author. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

Rev. C. Isenberg. 

M. Garcin de Tassy. 

The Editor. 

The Govt, of B'bay. 

The Govt. ofB'bay. 

The Author. 
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Balzell’s (P. M.) MoBtlilj StatemeBts of the 
External Commerce of the Presidency of 
Bombay from Nov* 1849 to Sep. 1830*. 

Elliot’s (Sir E. M.) Bibliographical Index to 
the llistoiiaris of Mohaminedan India. 

:¥oi:l*. 

Grant (Col. C. W.) on Bombay Co.tton and 
Indian Eailwajs. .**.*. *..*>•'* . . • . . . * . 

Griffith's (W. Esq.) Itinerary Notes on Plants 
collected in India and the neighbouring 
countries^ 1837 to 1842:.... . 

leones Plantarnm Asiaticarnm, Part 11? 

On the higher Cryptogamons Plants.* .. .. 

— — Notul.a3 ad Plaiitas Asiaticas, Part IIj 
On the higher Crjptogamous Piants*. . . . . 

HalatRae's Fottohgurh Haman in Hindoostani. 

Hodgson’s (B. H.) Essay the first, on the Kooch 
Bado, and Dhimal Tribes, in three parts. 
Part 1st Yocabnlary, 2nd Grammar, 3rd Lo- 
cation, numbers, creed, customs, condition, 
and physical and moral characteristics of 
the people* , . . * . * 

Hunter’s (A.) Report on the Pottery of India. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Nos. 10 to 12, of Vol. Ill, 1849, and 
Nos. i to 8, of Vol. IV, 1850. 

Nos. 10 to 12, of Vol. Ill, for 1849, and 

Nos. 1 to 8 of voL IV. for 1850*. 

Lassen’s (C, Von) Indisclie Alterthomskunde. 
Zweiter Band 

Muhleison’s (John) Genuine and Spurious Re- 
ligion, a compendious, scriptural and con- 
secutive view of the origin, development, 
and, character of different systems of be- 
lief VoES.. .. 


pAN:?:^' 

DONORS. 

The Author, 


The Govt of B’bay. 


Sir H. M* Elliot 
E..C.B. 

The Author* 

The Govt of B’bay’ 

The Editors. 

The Govt of B’bay. 
The Author. 
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_ , Donors. 

Montoomert's (Robert) Statistical; Report of 

the District of Cawnpore*;,. The Govt, of B'bay 

Newbold^s (T. J,) Political and Statistical ac- 
count of the British Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca. Vols. 2, . . > The Author. 

Observations made at the -Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory of Bombay for 
the year 1847, under the Superintendence 
of C. W* Monlrion, Commander L N, . , . The Govt, of B’baj. 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, exhibit- 
ing its Plans, Operations, and Financial 

Condition, up to January ist 1849 The Board of Re- 

— of the proceedings of the Vernacular gents. 

Society of Guzerat for the year 1849 A. K. Forbes, Esq. 

of Criminal Cases determined in the 

Court of the Sadder Foujdaree Adawlut of 
Bombay, compiled by A. F. Bellasis Esq. 

B. C. S TheGovt.ofB'bay. 

of the Calcutta Public Library, from 

February to December 1849 The Society. 

Thirty-fifth, of the Bombay Education 

"Sbeiety';for4he'vyearT849v-;>;.:. 

on a General Scheme for Extramural 

Sepulture T. S. Cowie, Esq. 

of the Board of Education of Bombay 

for the years 1847-48... The Board. . 

Ditto. ditto. ditto. . The Govt, of B^bay. 

— Annual, of the Grant Medical College 

Bombay for 1849-50 The Superintendent. 

, Ditto. — : — ditto. -—ditto...- ' The Govt, of B^bay. 

Reports Medical, selected by the Medical Board 
from the records of their Office and pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Madras 
Government.. ............ ....... The Medical Board, 
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. B'OMom^ 

SoGIETE BE GEOGEAPHlE^wlietm de la, i\oi« 

^ ■■■■ sieme"Sem.Tome XIL, 

Society, Royal Asiatic, oFGreat Britain and Ire-' .' 

land, Journal of. VoL XII, Part IL... 

— Ceylon Branch, of the Royal Asia,tic, '■ 

Joornal of. Nos. 1 , 2 , 3, and 4, for 1846-4.7 ■■ ■ ■ 

: and 48 , ^ 

Royal Astronomical, Monthly. Notices 'Of, 

containing papers, abstracts of papers, and 
reports of the proceedings of, Yol, Fill, 

. from November 18.47 to June 1848, with 
one Supplement, Yolv IX.' Nos. 8 and 9, 

and Yol X. to May, No. 7. ' ... 

Royal Astronomical, Memoirs of, Yols. 

X¥IL and XVIIL — 

— — ~ Bombay Geographical, Transactions 

of, Vol. IX. from May 1849, to August 1850. 


Uttara Rama Cheeitra. , A Drama Rev. P. Anderson. 

Starkey’s (Captain) Dictionary, English and 
Panjabi, also Dialogues English and Pan- 
jabi, with Grammar and Explanatory Notes. Sir IL M. Elliot 
Sykes’ (Lieut. Col, W. IL) Contributions to the K. C. B. 
Statistics of Sugar, produced within the 


British Dominions in India. — Statistics of 
the Civil Justice in Bengal. — On the fall of 
rain on the Table-land of Uttree Mullay, 

,:'v^",-'"Travaneore, during,"" the ^ year ■1846.— DIs-: ■ 
cussion of Meteorological Observations 

taken in India The Author. 

Tableaux be la Revolution Feancaise. VoIs. 

The Govt of B’bay. 

Wilson’s (The Rev. John D. D.), Short life of 
the Apostle Paul, with’ a, Summary of 
Christian doctrine as unfolded in his Epis- 
tles. In Sanskrit version The Author. 
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Dowoes. 

Wioht’s (Robert) leones Plantarum ' Indi?© 

Orientalis, Part IV, V oL IV. The Govt, of B'bay. 

. — illastrations of Indian Botany Part IIL 

Vol II 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
::Gesellselia.ft: beransgegeben, Von den Ges- 
cliaftfiabrern. Heft 1. IL and IV. 1850. . . . The Society. 
Zeitschrift fur die kunde des Morgenlandes 
heraosgegeben^ HeftIL and III. Von Chris- 
ti an' ■ Lassen.: ... . . .>■ ,> . .. 

PRESEiNTS FOR THE MUSEUM. 

Aiitipathes Spiralis, two large specimens of, 

from the Straits of Malacca Dr. Bremner. 

Bag, made in Coorg by stripping the bark off a 
species of Upas Antiaris entire. These bags 
are closed at one end by a solid piece 
of the tree and are used for holding 

grain J. L. Biaue, Esq* 

Calcareous Incrustations, from a Calciferous 

Spring at Baneshwar near Nassapoor. ... H. B. E. Frere Esq. 

Cobra de Capello, specimen of W. Hameg, Esq. 

Coal, specimens of, from Kala Bagh. ........ Col. Hallet. 

Coins, five Silver and fourteen Copper, from 
.■'Teshawar'; fa) V. 

Gold, one with Persian Inscription 

(Mohur, Mohammed Shah, 33d year of his 

reign, A. H. 1153.) (b) The Govt, of B^ay, 

Gold 34 viz. 1. Finam Annesgondee.-— ' , ■ ’ ' 

1§ Pagodas.**— 4. Mohurs: Alumgheer, A. 

H.lim Shah Jehan/A. H. 103t., 'Shah' 

ia.) See this Art Proceedings Off. IJt. and Sc. ISth April ISSO. (b.) Id, (c.) Id. 
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Croeodilns Gangeiicosj skin of, from Surat, , . 

Dendritic limeslone, portion of taken from a 
quarry about 30 miles' from Neeimicli. It 
is of the same kind as timt of the Soulbeni 
Maralha Country, and is quarried in like 
■ : maimer in large slabs. 

;D!orite,:'>lagnetic,. ;pcirti^ of,; (discovered by, 
Capt Jenkins 10 Madras N, I. See Asiatic 
Journal, No* CCIL- page 410 .) >, 

/Elepbas Askticns, ; portion of tusk oft :'lroiB the 
, va!Iey:of the, Nerbudda near Bettaree.^(Fos.) 

-right side oflower jawof, (a young animah) 

containing a part of the molar tooth, (Fos.) 

Geological Specimens collected about Travan- 
drum and Cochin by General Cuilen ; con- 
sisting of Limestones, Lignites, Fossil 
Eesin. and Graphite ■ • * .. •,* . . 

Hippopotamus, portion of the right Jaw of, con- 
taining the two posterior molars. (Fos.),. 

Iron ore, specimen of, common to the neigh- 
bourhood of Saugar, . * . 

Janthina and Porpita, specimens of, collected 
between Bombay and the Cape of Good 
..Hope .. 

Laterite, Granite, specimens of, collected 
from the neighbourhood of Vingorla. . . . 

Mineralogical specimens collected; at-,tbe. Mau*, 
ritius and Aden by Dr. Maicolmson.^. > . 

Qtuartai Rock, specimen of cellular, from Shah- 
go rh near Dbamoree, in which is dissemi- 
nated a large quantity of red and green 
oxide of Copper, together with crystalline 
calcareous spar. 


Society. [Jah. 
Dokoes. 

A.P. Bellasis, Esq. 

'■■Dr. Malcolissoa 

Dr. Spilsbnry. 


Dr. Buisl. : , 

Dr.'.Spilsburyi 


■Capt..':MontrioQ. 

N. A.Dakell,Esq. 
Dr. Malcolmson. 

Dr. Spilsbnry, 
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Eed-elay, specimens of, possessing a columnar 
stroctnre, from Trap-Rock, near Kola- 
poor, collected by Dr. Broughton.. 

Eock-specimeos, a collection of, fron^the is- 
land of Bombay, consisting of greenstone, 
traps, basalts, clays and aqueous deposits; 
also of rocks foreign to the Island of Bom- 
bay blit found on Its shores* .... 

collected from Maskat in . 
Arabia, Persia, and Babylonia. 

— Salt, specimens of from Kala Bagh.. .. 

Sculptures, fifteen fragments of, procured from 
a ruined Teiuple on a hill in theEusof-Zai 
country, collected by Lieut. Miller*. .... 

Talcose Sandstone, specimen of, .light yellow, 
line grained, containing here and 'there 
small red globular ferruginous concretions 
of the same materia! ; found 40 miles south 
of Chandree... .............. .. 

Talc-Schist, specimens of, containing specular 
iron ore, collected by Dr. Malcolmson 
..from ...the liills abot e Pali,;60 miles; north of 
''Peshawar:;:;;. .v 

.T,rap-Tufa,' :;;speciiiiens of,.; . from ' the' .-^island of 
Bombay# 

Woods, speci'mens of, used at Peshawar ifor 
building, and all other purposes requiring 
timber of a strong and lasting nature; 
collected by Dr* Malcolmson * . v 


Donors* 


H. B, E.Frere,Esq. 


Dr. Buist. 

Capt. Newbold. 
Coi. Ballet. 


Dr, Arnott. 


Dr. Spilsbury, 

The Hon^ble J. F. 
Wiilougbhy, 

Dr. Buist. 


The Hon’fele J. P* 
Willoughby. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

COMMUNICATED 

Anderson (The Rev. F.) some account by, of the , BY. ^ 

Bbaiti Kavya or Poems of Bhatti. ISffe Ajpnl 
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COMMUNICATED 

Anderson (The Re?, P*) Some acconat, together by. 

with Fac-simile Devanagarl transcript and 
translation by? of a Copper-plate Inscription 
in the Society's Museagi. — i5r/i August 
.,18511. (a) 

C.arler''(.flr'd. Esi|*)'OhserTatioiis by, on the Ser- 
.'.peiitlae Eoc'ks and Aqneons Strata of Mas- 
cat and its Neigliboiirhood. — T6lA,, .Jfc| 

ISrjO (b)...,. 

'Jacob' fM^aJor ,l4eO'ran'd.|:Fae-siroi!es -of Inscrip-'',. 

tionS''lnA'ncien,I^S.anscrit by, taken .from,,'. „y,v 
C opper-plates found in the Sawant Warl 
Teritorj, with translations. ' Second con- . 

, tribution,-— January^ lS6d. (c), . . . . .. 

^ — — Pac-simiie and . Tran.sIa.tioE. . of , a 
. 'Copper-plate Inscriptlo.n. In-Sanskrit, by, dat- 
ed A. D. 1435, recording the Grant of a 
village called Yaradengi, to one Pashuii 
. S.beti.;, by Nagadew,.a descendent of Dewa ' 

, , Siierma,— I9t4, Sep. 1850... fd) . 

’NeW'lm'!d,^''^'(Captain:.T^^ a des'eriptira 'list' by.^ofv:^.: 

Rock-Specimens from ' Maskat in Arabia, 

Persia, and Babylonia. S4fA Afarck 1850. 



Ferry (The Hoifble Sir E.) Account by, of the 
GrefU Hindu Monarch Asoka, chiedy from 
the Indische Alterthumskunde of Lassen.-— 

2ht Nou. 1650. f/j. ...... ........... 

Robertson (Captain A, 0.) Memoranda by, on 
Mud -Craters situated in the District of 
Los, with Map and Sketches.— Feht^. 

1850. . ....... ...V..; . Captain S.W. Hart 

(a) See iliis No.of JL p. 213. See ■ last Ho. p. IIS fc) See this Art Proceed. 
Offi. Lit. and Sc. (d) To be inserted io next Ho, See last Ho. p. 26. ffj TM$ 
Ho. p. 149, f£;J ■ See last Ho. p. B. 
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OLMMONICATED 

Stefensoii (Tlie Rev» D D.) Observations by BY. 

on the Grammatical Stnicttire of the Ver- 
nacolar Languages of India, No. 2, — 2hi 
Feby. 1650. (a) v . The iiithor. 

Summers { Augustus | An account by, of the 
Agate and Carnellaii Trade of Cambay.- — 

19r^ Sep. 1 4 50. (h) The Oovernment. 

Taylor (Captain M.) A ncient Remains at theVil- 
lage of Jhvarji near Ferozabad on the Bhi- 
ma. — I*M JuM (c) 1850,., Br. Euist 


Wilson (The Rev. Dr. J.) Memoir by, on the 
Cave-Tempies and other ancient Buddhist 
and Braliniaiiical and Jaina Remains of 
Western India. — 15IA Augt. 1850. (d) The Author. 

— Supplement by, to Ditto. I9lA Sep. 

mm. (e) ^ 

., . ,.,,. . . .. .^. ..,- .... ..00 the Tillages and Towns named 

lladhar mentioned In the SacredScrlptures^ 
with the idenfilicaiion of the Razor of Kedar 
with the Hudhra of the Arab Geographers, 
and the Haim and Aim of the Greeks and 
Romans .~24^A Oct. 1850. (f) — 


PROCEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 

With reference to Government letter, General Department, No. 
276 of 1850, forwarding 26 Gold Coins for the Society's inspection 
and report, with permission to select such as might be useful in the 
Society's cabinet, it was resolved, that they should be handed over to 
C. J. Erskine, Esquire, C. S., with the Society's request that Mr. Ers- 
kine would favor it with any observations on them which he might 
consider worth offering, and also be kind enough to select from them 
such as might be useful in the Society*® collection. 

(aj See last Ho- p. 1, {!») Tfais Ho, p. SIS. ■ Wem. p. W. {i} See lest No. p. 36. 

|fi| Seel fols Art. Proceed. OC hit and Sc. {f) To be laserted in the neaet No. 
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The Government letter, General Department, No* 255 of 18d§, 
calling attention to 268 Gold Coins submitted to Mr» Erskine for ex* 
aminatloo in February last; it was stated, that the papers which had 
been prepared respecting them were in the possession of Dr. Wilson, 
Honorary Fresideni, now in Sindh, and that they would be obtained if 
possible before his return. The Secretanj was requested hi the mean 
while to make this reply to the Government* 

Major Jacob’s fac-similes, etc. of ancient inscriptioDs before men- 
tioned, were then laid before Ihe Meeting. They are stated by Major 
Jacob to be of a subsequent date to those of the «Nerur Plates” pre- 
sented to the Society by Gov'erniaent in the month of June last, and 
are, respectively, of the years A. D. 933, 1261, and I39L The 
Copper-plates from which they were taken are now in the hands of 
native gentlemen, who refuse to part with them, from a supposition 
that they possess some mystic virtue. 

No. 1» of A. D. 933, records a grant. In the Shalivahun year 355, 
by a sovereign of the Yadu race Oowindraj, of the village Lohagram 
in the District of Eampur, to Keshew Dikshit, son of a Brahman fel- 
low-student ; the language Is pure Sanskrit, but inflated with gigantic 
hyperbole, puerile conceits, and far fetched metaphors, containing 
little matter to compensate the labor of finding out the meaning. 

No. 2, of A. D. 1201, shews the Chalukyas [after their overthrow 
by the Vadu race] to be again in the ascendant, and reigning at 
«Kalyan/ ~Kanwadew the 'King — his Minister, Keshew Mahajarti, be- 
stows the village Terwatak, the modern Terwun in the Eajapoor 
Talooka, on certain Brahmuns, and the deity Viinaleshwar ; Ihe latter 
said still to enjoy his portion. The Sanskrit is not grammatical ; the 
character approaches much nearer to the modern type ; the inscrip- 
tion is probably the same as that of whichan imperfect copy and trans- 
lation are given in the R. A. Society’s Journal, ¥ol. Y, page 177. 

«No. 3, of A. D. 1391, is an interesting relic of the Beejanuggur 
dynasty, founded, according to Ferishta In A. D* 1344, by Bilai Dew, 
Raja of the Carnatic, who named it after his son Beeja ^ ♦ # # 

This inscription gives only, the following genealogy : Achyut marri- 
ed to, Syee--^Bukkaraj-^Hanhar the first named is not spoken of as 
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a sovereign, but the secoit)d is. ^ ^ * In alluding to Wigaya, 

it says, that Bukkaraj here lived as an India, defying all his enemies ; 
and as no mention is made of Achyut's deeds, or residence, the infer- 
ence is that Bukkaraj was the first of the race who established him- 
self in power in this quarter. Harihar is described as ruling over the 
whole of the Indian Peninsula, that is washed by the ocean ,* and it 
seems doubtful whether supremacy to the Indus be not claimed ; his 
Prime Minister, the aforesaid Madhawa, whom he invested with the 
sovereignty of Jayanlissur, conquered Ooa from the Turushkas 
(Turks), and re-established there the worship of the ancient 
idols which they had uprooted. This victorious personage, before 
transferring control over the Goa country to another Minister, named 
Narahari, granted to the parties named in the plates the village of 
Kuchchar, called also Madhawpur : this village, the modern Kochre, 
is not many miles from the present Goa frontier.’' 

Dr. Buist in presenting the collections of Geological specimens 
before noticed, accompanied them with many interesting observations, 
more particularly as regards the specimens collected from the Island 
of Bombay. The several localities and extent of the Basaltic erup- 
tion, the positions of the Greenstone, White Trap, Trap-Tufa, and 
their varieties, were pointed out ; also the localities of the aqueous de- 
posits, consisting of the Kankar formation, Blue Clay with its Lignites, 
&c. and the Shell-Concrete, all of which Dr. Buist conceives to be- 
long to the Newer Pleiocene series. 

Among the rocks foreign to Bombay, Dr, Buist would, as far as- his 
observations extend, place the Laterite, there being no doubt about 
the others, which have been brought to Bombay by ship as part of 
their ballast. 

Of the specimens forwarded to Dr. Buist by General Cullen, Dr, 
Buist could state nothing but on conjecture, further than that 
which was contained in the list which accompanied them. The col- 
lection was extremely interesting, inasmuch as it contained specimens 
of Lignite, Mineral Resins, and Graphite, said to come from the Late- 
rite formation ; the latter from Trevandrum, the former from the Late- 
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rite deposits about fifteen miles S. of Ciuilon. They are found in com- 
mon with Carbonaceous Clays and Pyrites, and, according to General 
Cullen, appear to extend all along the coast from Cape Comorin to 
Cannanore. Captain Newbold had noticed them at the latter place 
and at Baypore. They would also appear to be confined to the coast 
and shores of back waters, sometimes occuring on a level with the sea, 
at others on high laterite cliffs, as at Purkolly* — 2nd Jmmnj, 1850. 

The letter from Cursetjee Jainsetjee Esq., (Secretary to the Commit- 
tee appointed on the 25th April 1841, to carry into efiect certain 
resolutions respecting a testimonial to the memory of the late Sir 
James Carnac,) having reference to a bust of Sir Janies Carnac now 
standing In the northern landing place of the Town Hall, requests, 
on behalf of the Committee, that the Society will do it the favor to 
receive this bust and its pedestal into the Library, as a temporary 
measure. 

The Secretary was requested to acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter, and to express the Society’s willingness to comply with the 
Committee’s request. 

Respecting the Gold Coins before noticed, presented by the Go- 
vernment, and those by Colonel Jervis, it was resolved that, the former 
should be handed to C. J. Erskine, Esquire, C.S., and the latter to the 
Rev. Dr. Stevenson, with the Society’s request that these gentlemen 
would, respectively, favor the Society with a description of them. 

In reply to the letter from J. Henry, Esquire, Secretary to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, presenting the society with the 
Reports and Volume before mentioned, also requesting in return a 
complete set of the Society’s publications ; it was resolved that the 
best thanks of the Society should be transmitted to the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution for ihe valuable presents referred 
to ; and that a copy of each INo. of the Society’s Journal already pub- 
lished, as well as a copy of all Nos, hereafter published by the Society 
should be sent to the Smithsonian Institution. 

_ The Reports of this Institution state, that it originated in a bequest 
, of property to the amoiiiil of f 515., 169 by James Smithson, Esquire 
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of England, in trust to the United States of America, to found 
an Institution at Washington in the testator's name, which Institution 
was to have for its object, The increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. This trust was accepted by the Government of the 
United States, and the Institution established by Act of Congress Au- 
gust "lOth,' 1846. ■ ' 

The volume alluded to, is on the « Ancient Monuments of the Mis- 
sissippi Yalley it is the first of the Smithsonian contributions to 

knowledge.’’ 

Mr. Smith, in adverting to the deficiencies in the Society's Library, 
slated, that among the list of Subscribers to « Layard’s Nineveh " 
were the Hon’ble the Court of Directors for 40 copies, and that the 
Society might, in all probability, be presented with a copy from this 
source, if it would only take the trouble to apply for it. The Secre- 
tary was requested to make an application through the proper chan- 
nel to this eifect. 

Further, Mr. Smith wished to know what had been clone in the 
way of procuring a better supply of books for the Society since the 
last resolutions were passed relative to this subject. 

The Secretary t in reply, stated that the Committee of Management 
had determined on meeting once every three months for the purpose 
of making selections from such Standard Works as might be recom- 
mended for the Library, and that the resolutions referred to, having 
come into operation on the first of the year, the meeting of the Caw- 
miiiee alluded to would be held in the month of March. 

Dr, Stevenson stated that he thought it advisable, for the purpose 
of insuring a systematic selection, to call upon each member to send 
in a list of the Standard Works in which he might think the Library 
most deficient, and that these lists should be brought before the meet- 
ing of the Committee mentioned. The Secretary was requested to 
make arrangements accordingly. 

The following communication was made to the Society by Dr. 
Buist respecting the Laterite on the shores of Bombay : « I men- 
tioned, in explaining the character of the specimens presented at 
last meeting, that it was doubtful whether the Laterite lying in blocks 
and pieces around Sewree might not have been brought thither by 
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the hand of man. I now no longer entertain any doubt about the 
matter, I find pieces of Laterite strewed ail around the shores oi 
the Island ; at Sewree, Woriee, Lovegrove and Breach Candy; and on 
the chores of Salsette, Trombay and Elephanta, and a!i around tiie Is- 
lar.: of Henery and Kenery ; and I have no doubt it will be found over 
a l ii i'e expanse all up and down over our coasts. It is mentioned by 
Prinsep as existing in the blue clay at Calcutta, exactly as it does in 
our bine clay here, only that it is 150 feet under the surface. It was 
brought up in boring for water in 1837. ’ll hatever may have been its 
tran-sporting cause, it could not, under these circumstances, have been 
an artificial one. Within the Tropics we do not recognise the agen- 
cy of Glaciers or Icebergs at the level of the sea. 

Laterite is so hot and brittle, and so easily destroyed by the agiia- 
tion of the waves, and these fragments are mostly fonnd within the 
reach of the breakers, that it must, at no great distance of time, have 
been much more plentiful than at present. A few year.s hence, in all 
likelihood, every trace of it will hare vanished from our shore.*?, 
unless beyond the reach of the sea- I found some specimens of 
taffa, in addition to those formerly presented, which may form a set 
of themselves illustrative of trap disturbed or flowing in a viscid 
state when in the act of cooling. Most of these are stratified or 
streaked ; in some of them the spar which usually fills drnsy cavities or 
veins has already come into existence amongst fragments of hard or 

semi hard matter not quite in contact with each other. I |iave lived 

most of my lifetime in the midst of trap-formations yet the plienome- 
na here are altogether new to me.” — 21st February, iSoO. 

The Rev. J. M. Mitchell read an extract of a letter from Dr. Graul 
of Leipsic, containing a strong request that the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society would aid in the , rendering into English of the 
Gujarati versions of the Zendavesta as one important contribution to- 
wards the elucidation of the Zend text. After some discussion, the 
following resolution was unanimously agreed to, — viz., “ 'J'hat the 
desirableness of having an English translation of the Gujariiti version 
and the commentary of Framjee Aspandiarji on the Zendavesta hav- 
ing been brought forward, the Society fully recognizes the importance 
of the proposal, and resolves tp discuss it more fully at its next meet- 
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iiig ; appointing io the mean time the Eev. Dr, Stevenson, Rev. J. M. 
Mitchell, C. J. Erskine, Esq., and H. Green,, Esq., to consider and 
report on the whole question*'^ — March, 1850. 

The Coinniittee appointed to report on the question of rendering 
into English the Gujarati version of the Zendavesta, by Framjee As- 
pandiarji^ reported, that after full inquiry, it was convinced of the de- 
sirableness and practicability of the scheme, but as several modes of 
carrying it into execution had been suggested, they would beg permis- 
sion to report on this specific point to a future meeting. The Socie- 
ty agreed to the report and continued the Committee. 

Tables which had been drawn out by C. J. Erskine Esq., relative to 
the inscriptions and dates of the Gold Coins, submitted for description 
to the Society by the Government, with its letters No. 346 , 276 , and 
572, dated repectirely, 7th February 1849 ® 19th January and 15th 
February 1850, were laid before the Meeting with the following obser- 
vations oil those which accompanied the letter No. 3415 . 

‘‘There are 263 of these Coins and they are of three kinds, viz. — 
I, Fanam or Fulum, 261 Pagodas or Nand, and 6 Mohurs. 

There is only one Fanam, of Annesgoondee, which seems to be 
correctly described in the list attached to the Collector’s letter. 

There are 6 Mohurs, which are described in the first appended lists 

The remaining 261 Coins are Pagodas. They are of one or other 
of the following kinds. Eharwaree, HurpunhtiUee, Yekeree, Mohammed^ 
Shakee, and Samnooree. But there are several species included in 
some kinds, especially in the Yekeree and Samnooree* Some infor- 
mation on these details is given to the second appended list. 

Ail these kinds of Pagodas are mentioned in Prinsep’s list, but not 
all the species. 

This kind of Fanam is not mentioned.’’ 

The Society expressed its thanks to Mr. Erskine for the great trou- 
ble he had taken, and requested the after having had copies 
made of the Tables to forward the originals to Government with all 
the Gold Coins, excepting those which, by the kindness of Govern- 
ment, the 'Society had been allowed’ to selectfor its own Cabinet. (See 

The Antique Coins presented by.'Colonel Jervis, Vice-President, to. 
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the Society, at its Meeting held on the 2!st February last, (Seep. 333,) 
znd sEbseqoenlly submitted to the Eev. Dr. SteTenson for exaraina- 
lion, have been thus described by that Gentleman : 

« There are 2 Bactrian Coins of Menander with Greek and Bactri- 
an Inscriptions ; 3 Rajput Coins, two of which are of Sri Samugur 
Deva, and the other Sri Sy^Iapa Deva. The copper Coins, (one In* 
do-Scythian of four. different types,) are described, as well as the sib 
ter ones, in Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua as far as I have examined 
.■thein.”::,". 

Dr. Biiist exhibited a large mass of specular iron ore, containiog 
plumbago, from Southern India ; also a piece of lignite from the blue 
clay of Sewree ; and compared the formation of sulphate of iron in 
the latter with that of the lignites found on the Malabar Coast near 
Cochin.— 181^ April, 1850. 


Fifteen fragments of sculpture, procured from a ruined temple on 
a hill ill the Eusofzai country, by Lieut, Miller, 1st Fusiliers, were 
presented to the Society by Dr, Arnott, Surgeon of the sarae.Regb 
ment. 

In Dr. Arnett’s letter which accompanied these interesting re- 
mains, it is stated, that the hill on which they were found Is on that 
part of the Eusofzai country which borders on Suwat^ and not far 
from Sergao, the scene of operations of Brigadier Bradshaw’s Force 
in December 1840. 

There appears to be no traditionary account of this temple among 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and the sculptures, which have a strong 
Grecian style seem to shew from the manner in which they are frac* 
tured, that the Temple was intentionally destroyed* 

It was resolved that these remains should be handed over, with 
Dr. Amotfs letter, to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Momranj Prestieni, 
with a request that Br« Wilson ' would favor the Society with any 
account that he could obtain respecting them. — IBih June, 1850. 


The following letter from John Ritchie, Esq. having been read, 
the Secretartj was requested to acknowledge the receipt of It, and to 
express the Society’s best thanks for the readiness with which the 
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Directors of the Peninsular aud Oriental; Steam Navigation Company: 
had complied with the Society's solicitation." ■■ 

No. 71 of 1850. 

Bombay, 22d June, 1850. 

TO' 11. J, Cl Secretary B, B.R, A. Society. 

SiE—Eeferring to your communication of the 18th April, I have 
the pleasure to inform you, that the Directors of this Company have 
agreed to allow the monthly transmission by this Company's Steamers 
to Alexandria, free of expense, of a small packet of books, for the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

I have the honor to be, &c* 

(Signed) John Ritchie, Supt. 

^^ASihJuhj, 1850. 


The Honorable Sir Erskine Perry's letter enclosed one to his 
address from Dr. Blyth, Curator of the Museum of Natural History at 
Calcutta, relative to the deficiency of specimens from the Western 
side of India, which exists in that Museum. 

Mr. Blyth states, “we hardly possess a specimen at present 
from the Western side of India, rich as we are in the productions of 
most other parts of the country, from the Himalayas to Ceylon inclu- 
sive, and also of the regions lying eastward of the Bay of Bengal 
“I wish that you could introduce me to some one in the Western 
Presidency who takes sufficient interest in the Natural History of the 
country, to procure for me certain zoological desiderata^ for which I 
should be happy to reciprocate in any way, by doing my best to sup- 
ply whatever may be wanted from this part. 

“ Among the Mammalia, I particularly wish for the perfect skele-* 
ton, or skull only, and skin prepared for stuffing, of the Gkorkkar or 
Wild Ass of Cutch, Sindh, &c., for comparison with the Tibetan 
Kyangy which I believe to be the same animal 

I also want the entire skeleton, if possible or skull with teeth, of 
the beaked Dolphin of the Indus, which is a distinct species from 
the Gan get ic Soosoo. . ,, 
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“ Likewise specimens of the Wild Sheep and Goats of the Solimarii 
moimtains, and extreme N. W. Himalajas. 

“ Agaiiiy we want skulls of both sexes, and skins for moiirttiiig of 
the Asiatic Lion. We have the perfect skeleton and the well-mmint- 
ed skin of an African Lion from Algiers. Another Feline animal I 
want is the true Cheeta, or Hunting Leopard y F. skin and 

skeleton., . 

«« Among the smaller Mammalia the Bats would be pariiciiiarlj 
accept able 

^‘^OfbirclSs I want nmch to see, collections from Mahabulesliwar 
and from Sindh ; and I would return such collections^ labelleth if 
kindly lent to me. I have drawn up a list cf the birds of India 
generally, Burinah and the Malayan periinsiila, ioclucllng those of 
Sindh, so far as i know them, and of Assam, Ceylon, the Niccbars, 
&.C. &c. But my knowledge is very limited of those of the Bonn- 
bay Presidency. 

In other classes, I need only say, that specimens of Eeptifes, 
Fishes, and Crustacea in spirit, are most acceptable ; as also of Shells, 
.whether marine or land, and fresh w'ater. , I could, spare a co,Hec!ion 
of most of our Bengal Shells from mj own private stock, and sliould 
be glad to send them to whoever would undertake to supply me with 
the Bombay species.’* 

Sir Erskine Perry regrets, that there is no allowance made by Cxo- 
verament for enabling the Society to obtain a Curator for its 
Museum, In order that the whole of the Natural History of this part 
of India might be at once brought under the eye ofits European a!ui 
Native population, both for instruction, and ultiniately for the ad* 
vantage of the country. 

The Secretary was directed to inform Sir E. Perry, that Mr Blyth s 
letter sliould be handed over to the Biuseom Cominiitee, wiili a re- 
quest that they would make any exchanges with Mr. Blyih whicli 
might be mutually advantageous to both Museums. 

In Dr. Buist’s letter was also, enclosed one to his address from 
Patrick Chaliiiers Esq., M. P. for Arbroath stating, that I^lr. Chalmers 
had directed two copies of his magnilicent work on the Sculpliired 
Monuments of Angus lo be forwarded to Dr. Buisfs address ; one of 
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wbich, on ilieir arrival in Bombay, Br. Buist intimated. his intention to^ 
present, at Clialmer's suggestion, to the Society. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Chalmer's letter relative to 

these mono meets : 

am much pleased to hear that these Monuments have excited 
some liilfe ciirlosiiy in India. It Is from the East that I have always 
looked for some explanation of the symbols on the earliest moiiu- 
meiiis, some of wliieli may possibly date before the introduction of 
Chrisiiaiiity iiilo Britain. I confess that the strong resemblance that 
some of die figures bear to those on Abraxas, leads me rather to the 
belied that gnosticism was mixed more or less with our Christian 
failh, ill these Islands at some time ; and it is recorded in the 
Chruniele of Laiiercost, that in the 13th century, the rites of Bacchus 
were openly celebrated by the Parish Priest of Inverkeithing ; though 
it is also recorded lliat/the knife of some of the disgusted parishion- 
ers exacleci I lie penalty of his misdeeds ere many months elapsed. 
What you nieoiion of the supposed discovery of Druidic remains in 
India is very inte resting. I should Jike^ much to see drawings of 
them. A friend of mine here thinks, he has traced the relation bet- 
ween the Kories and Oghams of Ireland, and Britain, and Scandi- 
navia, and the Rock inscriptions of Asia Minor, and the arrow- 
headed characters of Babylon and' that he can read the one by 
the other. I observe that an Armoric student has arrived at a like 
conclusion iodependently. Both, however, are dehcient in the know- 
ledge of eastern languages, and the 'same value cannot attach to 
their Inciibraticns as to the coincident and independent discoveries 
of Dr. Ilincks and Major Eawiinson. However, the proofs of the an- 
cient course of Eastern Commerce, afiTorded by the discovery of Cube 
coins and Asiatic ornaments, weapons^ prepares one for a con- 
nection, more or less, in letters.^^ — ^15^^ Au^ust^ 1850. 

With reference to letter No. 890, dated 22nd ultimo, from H. B. 
E. Frere, Esq., Commissioner at Sattara, forwarding a list of Sanskrit 
Books wlach are in a Temple at Sattara, and offering to procure 
copies of any of them which the .Society may think worth procuring, 
it was resolved— that Mr, ,Frere*B letter and accompaniment be . 
circulated for the observations of -those Members who are engaged 
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in the study of Oriental Literature, and that the Secretary be request- 
ed, in the mean time, to acknowledge their receipt, with the >Sociefy's 
best thanks, and to inform Mr.^Frere of the Society's proceedings res- 
pecting his kind offer.*’ 

The Sanskrit Inscription and Translation^ before mentioned, bj 
Major LeGrand Jacob, forwarded in Government letter Ko. S891, 
dated 19lli nkimo, for any remarks the Society might lia?e lo offer 
on it, wa.s handed over to the Eev. Dr. Stevenson, with the Society’s 
request, that Dr. Stevenson :■ would favour it with any observations 
which he might consider the subject to deserve. 

The letter dated 23nd ’ June .last from Eicliard Clarke, Esq., 
Ilonorar^ Secreimij of the Eoyal' Asiatic Society, announces the dis- 
patch to the Society's address,.; through Mr. Eichardson, of some 
copies of the Society’s revised Regulations; also states that hence- 
forth all non-resident Members of the Society will be required to 
pay an annual contribution of one Guinea^ in consideration of re- 
ceiving the Journal, ■ 

The Secretary announced the publication of the Xlllth No. of the 
Society’s louroai, 

The Eev. Dr. Wilson, President of the Commission appointed for 
obtaining authentic information relative to the number and siliiation 
:o:f the,,Mo,nu!Kents^ and Cave-Temples of Antiquity in the Terri- 
tories under the Bombay Government, stated, that he had completed 
his ‘‘Memoir’* on those remains of antiquity ; which had been printed 
in the No. of the Society*s Journal above noticed; and that 60 extra 
copies had been struck off, in anticipation that the Government would 
take them for distribution to the principal local authorities, In order 
that descriptions of any Cave-Temples or other Monuments of anil- 
quity of the Presidency, which were not enumerated therein, or might 
have been since discovered, might be communicated to the Com- 
mission. 

The Secretary was requested to address the Government accord- 
ingly, and to state the views ' of the Commission regarding further 
proceedings in these interesting inquiries. 

Dr, Wilson read the following Supplement to his ‘‘Memoir :** — 

«In my Memoir notice has been, taken of several strmtnral imnpks 
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in different parts of the country which appear to be coeval with the 
excavated temples, both Buddhist and BrahmanicaL Of one of the 
latter description, first discovered, I believe by Vishnu Shastri, who 
reported its existence to Mr. Law, and situated in the Taluka of 
Kaiyan, I have the pleasoie, in consequence of Dr. Gibsons atten- 
tion, of exhibiting to the Society several illustrative drawings* It is 
decidedly of a Shaim character ; and though originally built of the 
most substantial material, it has been considerably injured by the 
hand of violence, and has long ago lost its sacredness, — one of the 
many illustrations of the fact noticed in the < Memoir’ under the head 
of Elora, that the form of religion which the oldest Shaiva temples 
embodied has vanished from the Mahratha country, probably on 
withdrawment from it, by a change of sovereignty, of the patronage 
of the Chola Rajas, by whose influence it seems almost certain, the 
ancient Brahmanical excavations and Jhaina structural Temples 
were constructed. In this temple there is a triniuriii or three-head- 
ed Shaiva^ proved without doubt to be of this god, not merely from 
the general representations of the Shaivas, which attribute creation, 
preservation, and destruction to their favourite deity, but from the 
embracement in its unity of Farmti the spouse of Shiva. The figure, 
strange to say, is not only monstrous, but from its multiplex and facti- 
tious heads and skeleton legs, of as grotesque and deformed a cha- 
racter as can be conceived. It is singular that its breasts in front 
seem ornamented with clerical hands ; an authority for such appenda- 
ges which will not add greatly to the dignity of our associations con- 
nected with their use. The efforts of the Hindu artist were proba- 
]y directed to the representation of that gravity and austerity by 
which Shiva, as the prince and patron of ascetics is characterized ; 
but he has ultimately made greater* demands on the visible than the 
devotional faculties. The beau idfeaZ of his nasal organ, one is al- 
most tempted to believe, to have been the tortured and contorted pro- 
boscis of some inveterate snuffer ! 

At the close of the last meeting of our Society, one of the mem- 
bers, Captain French, mentioned to me, that he had observed an ex- 
cavation in Khandesh, of which he had not noticed any published 
account. He has had the goodness to write to Lieut. J. Rose, now 

26 
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m tlsai pwince* for more inforiiiwalion respecting ii. While it 
turns out lobe of an Insignifieant character, the inquiries made in 
coimexioB with it have led to the discovery of a small series, of Bud- 
dhist caves, with a Ckatiya^ wlileh are possessed of very considerable 
, importance. The following is an. extract from the narrative of the 
visit, of Mr* Rose to, and inspection of, these caves. 

When within less than eighty.. yards of the caves, it was almost 
impossible to believe the guide that the excavations he described 
were so near, tlioogli lie pointed.' to the exact spot The ravine is 
iniich grander, and Ihe approach lo the caves witler than at Ajania 
and there were evident marks of their being frequented by wiki 
beasts ; but although I was quite prepared for all comers, not even a 
bear showed itself* . ' ■ ■ 

«« I have spoken of the cm^es.; but only one excavation deserving 
the name is remaining* 

“This exactly resembles some of those at Ajaiita* 

«Tlie arched roof and piila.rs. covered with paiiUings of htiman 
figures &c., are just the same. ' The figures are very distinct io 
many Instances, and women and men seem lo be mixed. There is 
nothing about them unchaste ; and in general they have circles* 
or what are sometimes called .** glories” round their head, similar to 
those given in the fancied represmtaimi of our Smiour^ 

<<One drawing struck me particularly, in which a female is repre- 
sented with long ringlets# Just as ladies sometimes dress their hair ia 
our own time. This figure was quite fair, and yet close to il was a 
very dark female likeness of the MabsM caste of features, with very 
black curly hair. 

^*The stone here was much more brittle than at or ^loru; 

and consequently, some of the pillars are broken and the excavators 
failed in their attempt to represent arched rafters, as they succeeded 
in doing at Ajanta, for the same reason.- 

^^Tlie other three caves here are in fact nearly blocked up# from 
Ihe rock falling down from above. One of them# however, on your 
descending into it over the fragments of rock, is in tolerable preser- 
vation, though none of them, appear, to have been quite completed, 
as is also the case at Rumkmd Ajmiu. Where the rock had gifeii 
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way, before the chisel, the masons had neatly substituted stone, and 
this Is the case at Razah as 'I or rather Colonel Twemlow observed. 

In the painted cave, the paintings are plastered over with a coat- 
ing of chimani. 

The only sculptures are two or three representations of elephants, 
tigers, bullocks, and deer, or goats, cut out in small dimensions back 
to back, like our lion g.nd unicorn* 

There may have been other sculptures and inscriptions; but if 
there ever were, they have fallen Into the ravine below, as the rock 
is constantly giving way. 

“These caves^ the guide, an old man, said, were never visited by a 
« Sahib’ before, though Maraihas and even Brahmans come to see 
them and bathe in the river below. While I was there, it began to 
thunder and grow cloudy, and I got w^et through, but I do not regret 
my visit to the FepolhoWt and should like to repeat it. I am going 
to see if there are any more caves in the hills of which we have not 
beard. I wonder how it is that none have been found in Satpuday^t, 
No natives of this country could, I think, have drawn the cave^-paint- 
ings. The Greeks, or Italians, must have helped them; and Indeed 
at Elora there is a woman’s figure cutout in stone of such fair pro- 
portions as to shew that it is the work of an artist quite superior to 
those who executed the bulk of the unwieldy figures there. 

“ In the new caves I am alluding to, there is a neatness in the liula 
sculptures I have mentioned.” 

These interesting notes of Mr. Rose, Dr. Wilson observed, do 
not throw any light on the comparative age of these Buddhist excava- 
lions. It would be well if the paintings which they bring to light 
could be speedily copied. 

The explanation of the peculiarities of the female figures which 
are noticed is not difficult. As the Buddhist religion in the ages of 
its glory prevailed not only throughout India, but throughout the 
countries lying north of its boundaries, and beyond the Indian 
Caucasus, and Tartarj and Tibet, its Buddhas and Dhyani Buddhas^ 
and their female productions or associates, the Dhyani Bothi Satwas, 
arc frequently represented as attended by devotees and servitors of 
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Faried clans and colour. Btiddha himselfj, atnl the Bki/ani Buiihm 
and Bodhi Saimas, in their typical form, as seen in India, Kepal,' 
Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Fegne, China, and Tartary, are depicleci and 
sculptured with curly hair ant! rather large lips, which ihe Buddhists, 
according fo a strange lasle, enumerate among the points of beauty. 
Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, whan examining the learned priest, whose 
answers form the substance of his most iiilerestiiig and highly valued, 

* Sketch ofBuddhlsm/ put to him the question ^ What Is the reascm 
for Buddha being represented with curled locks!’ and received the 
following answers — *AMLBuddha was never seen. He is mere- 
ly light/ Bui in the pictures oi' Kairockiua, and the other Mmidkmf 
we have the curled hair; and since in the limbs aiid organs we dis- 
erimiiiaie thirty two (hkshmms J points of beauty, such as expan- 
sion of forehead, blackness of the eyes, roominess of the head, ele- 
vation of the nose, and archedoess of the eyebrows; so also the 
having curled locks is one of the points of beauty ; and there Is no 
other reason for Buddha’s having been represented with eiirkd 
locks/ Mr. Hodgson adds in a note This is the true solution 
of a circumstance vvhich has caused much Idle speculation: thotiglr 
the notion is no doubt an odd one for a sect which irssists on toil- 
sure/ The colours of tlie five Bhjmd-Biidd!m$ are as follows : — 
<* Kaimehimds appropriate colour is while ; Aksk&kjEs blue ; Raiim 
Sambhavu^s yellow or golden; Afmrabha^s red; and Amogka Siddah&'s 
green. Those of their respecth-e Bodhi Sutmas are corres- 
pondent 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Rose will be able to explore a consi- 
derable part of the Saipuda range, which has hitherto been miich 
neglected. The connexion with it from time immemorial of the 
Aboriginal BhiiB who have submitted neither to Brahmainsm nor 
Buddhism, but who have so long preserved the Turcoman worship of 
ghosts and demons, is no reason why we should not expect to find 
wifnio it considerable numbers of Buddhist Monks, who could easily 
conciliate by their largesses the wild soits of the Indian forest^ as 
wet! as the monks of the eastern .Churches, who could conciliate ibe 
roving sons of the Egyptian, Syrian, and Arabian deaerts/’ — IffA 
September^ 1850 . 
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The iollowing letter from H. B, E. Frere, Esq. Commissioner, 
Sattaraj was read : — 

No. 1031 of 1850. 

To H. J. Carter, Esq., Secretary B, B, R. A, Societij, 

Sm,^ — I have the honor to forward per Bhangy Dawk, a Manuscript 
Voiome of Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from Bejapoor, collected 
and copied by Hoossein Sahib Bhangay and Maliommed All Bhangay, 
Eogeiidars of Bejapoor, two of the few Mahommedans belonging to 
the place who possess a competent knowledge of Persian, and some 
acquaintance with Arabic. 

2. These gentlemen assure me that they have taken great pains 
to make the collection full and accurate, and I can testify to their 
great industry and zeal in hunting out many inscriptions which had 
previously been unnoticed. They have thus been enabled to add a 
very great number of inscriptions to those noticed by Doctor Bird, 
in his paper on the subject published in [the Society’s Transaciioiip. 
Some of them appear very carious and well worth preserving, and I 
trust that the zeal of these Gentlemen in collecting such a contribu- 
tion towards the antiquarian history of their native place, may be 
considered worthy the favorable notice of the Society. 

3. There are in the ruins of the Citadel at Bejapoor, near the 
Eastern gate, 10 or 12 long and very distinct Canarese Inscriptions, 
of only a few of which Mr, Walter Elliot, the great authority on 
Canarese antiquities, procured abstracts. They are cursorily noticed 
by Doctor Bird. I have hitherto been unable to get complete or 
trustworthy copies, owing to the difficulty of finding any one suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the ancient Canarese dialect to transcribe 
them. But as they probably, like allsnch inscriptions, contain valua- 
ble historical data, it would be very desirable to get perfect and ac- 
curate copies or impressions of them, and if forwarded to Mr. Walter 
Elliot, no doubt, good use would be made of any information they 
contaiii* . The letters, though very clear, are so small, and the stone 

as to defy all the attempts I made to get a good impres- 
sion ; but they are evidently easily legible by any one who understood 
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llie old dialect of Caiiarese, and possiblj by giving publicity to tlie 
fact lliat tliey exist, and that accurate copies would be acceptable to 
the Society^ some Cariarese ' Scliolar visiting llie place might secure 
copies* 

Saftara 24ih } 1 Imve the honor la be, &c* 

SepL I85CI ^ (Signed) I.L B. E. Fiiere* 

Resolved That Mr* Frere be requesietl to state to the Society, 
ill what manner they can best express their thanks to Hosseiit 
Sahib Bhaiigay and Mahommed Ali Ehangay for the maniiscripf, 
volume of Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Bejapoor, and whe- 
ther a present of books would 'be appreciated* 

With reference to M. Moirofs leiter, accompanying the Xllili Voh 
of the Bulletin de la Societe de Geograpbie’^ it was resolved : That 
it should be acknowledged with the Society’s best thanks, and the 
Nos. of the Society's Journal applied for therein, forwarded to the 
Parisian Geographical Society, by the earliest opportunity, wiili a re- 
quest, that the preceding Nos* of that Society's Imirnal, might be 
presented to the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society in retiirii* 

A similar resolution wms also passed respeeiing the request of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pelersborgh, and the Becretwy 
directed to forward a complete set of the Society's Journal to the 
address of the Perpetual Secretary, 

The letter' from Government relative to taking olFtlie Society's 
hands the extra copies of the Honorary President (Dr. Wilson's) 
Memoir on the Cave-Temples, and complying with the So- 

ciety's request, that they might be distributed to the parlies named 
by the Society, for the purpose of eliciting still further information 
these monuments of Antiquity in Western India j also intimaiing 
the desire of Government to reimburse the Society for any expense in- 
curred in eiKleavouring to carry into effect the wishes of the Hoii'ble 
the Court of Directors in' this '..respect, — was handed over for reply to 
the Commission appointed by the Society to direct their attention to 
tbis.siibjeot. 

, la return for the valuable ■ MS* volume of Arabic and Persian 
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loscriptions collected at Bejapoor, and presented through H. B. E. 
Frere^Esq. Commissioner for Sattara, at the last meeting, it was resol- 
ved : — That as Mi\ Frere coincided with the Society, (in the sugges- 
tion above mentioned) that a present of books to the gentlemen who 
collected these inscriptions would be highly appreciated, — the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson be requested to expend a sum not exceeding Rs. (100) 
one hundred, to be laid out in the purchase of Arabic or Persian works 
for this purpose. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson brought forward a successful oil painting 
and sketch of some groups of figures in the Caves of Elephanta by 
I\fr. Fallon, whose talents the Society considered richly deserving of 
of the countenance and encouragement of Government in pourtraying 
the beautiful remains of these ancient caves . — October 1850. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Monday, the 25th November 1850. 

The minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed : 
the following gentlemen were elected for the Committee of Manage- 
ment, Museum-Committee, and Auditors of the ensuing year viz : — 

Committee of Management 


C. J. Ekskihe, Es«i. 
S. S. Dickinson, Esa 
H. Youno, Esa. 

Lt. Col J. PIOLLAKJO. 
C. Moreheab, M.D. 


W. Howard, Esq,. 
,J. Smith,' Esot. 

J, Patton, Esti. 

A. H. Leith, Esq. 
Rev. P, Afi’D^mon 


Museum- Committee* 

C. J. Erskine, Esq. Caft. C. W. Moni'Eioi;' , 

H. J. Cartee, Esq. A. PI. Leith, Esq, 

H, CoNlYBBAKE, ESQ. CAFT. J'. G. FoRBES. 

Auditors* 


t;oL G. Mooee . 


306 Exiracts from the Proceedings pf the Socieiy. 

It was pioposed by Capt French, seconded by Captain Forbes, for 
consideration, at the next Meeting : — « That the animal sobscripticm 
be reduced to Rs. 60, from the 1st January next.^’ 

Captain French seconded by Alexander Burn, Esq. also rnoved»«-« 
That the Committee of Management be requested to report on the 
best mode of proceeding to obtain the permission of Government, for 
transferring the Library and Museum of the Society to the large Room 
of the Town Hall, and the expense which would attend hP 

The Cape Town Mail ** from the 1st January 1851, was ordered 
to be added to the list of Periodicals. 
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NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON ASO^KA. 

Sir Henry Elliot in his valuable Supplemental Glossary, p. 78, points out a passage in 
Abi^l Fazl which describes the removal of the Delhi Lat from a town in t he district of 
Uo;iisi. I ieam also by an interesting communication from that distinguished scholar, that 
he has discovered an inscribed column 18 miles southwest of Simla, the characters of 
which appear to be Thibetan, and which will probably turn out to be uiiothcr mommieni 
ofAsdka.— E. F, 



